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The Cost of Industrial Accidents. ' 


By RoyAL MEEKER, UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF LABOR STATISTICS. 


HAT 
nized by all who have any knowledge of industry and of 
statistics. Just how enormous the cost is we do not know, 
and can not even guess. We do not know how many industrial 
accidents occur in any State in the Union. We know even less of 











the cost of industrial accidents is enormous is recog- 


the nature, results, and social cost of these accidents. The most 
important of all industrial accidents, unemployment, we have not 
even come to recognize as an accident at all, although it causes 
vastly more slowing down of production, demoralization, distress, 
and suffering than all other industrial mishaps. 

No doubt most people suppose that very accurate and up-to-date 
statistics of industrial accidents causing physical injuries exist in the 
42 States, 4 Territories, and in the jurisdiction of the United States 
Government, because of the workmen’s compensation laws. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. Statistics of accidents, their results 
and their cost, have been compiled in but few of these compensation 
jurisdictions, and such statistical compilations as have been made 
are utterly incomparable because of marked differences in the pro- 
risions of the different laws and the lack of standardization of the 
methods of statistical presentation. ‘There is an astonishing lack of 
uniformity in these laws as to the industries and occupations covered, 
the waiting period and the amount of money compensation, and the 
medical benefits provided. The compensation law of New Jersey 
includes farm and domestic labor and fishermen besides industrial 
workers in the narrower sense. Mr. Carl Hookstadt, of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics’ staff, estimates that perhaps 98 per cent of all 
workers may be brought under the New Jersey Act. In Alabama, 
on the other hand, the exclusions are so numerous that the percentage 
of workers which may possibly be brought under the protection of 
this so-called compensation law is only 33.6 per cent. Mr. Hook- 
stadt in his estimates has given the benefit of the doubt in every 
instance to the laws, consequently his estimates err on the side of 
too great liberality. This is noticeably true of Pennsylvania in 
which he credits the law with a coverage of 88.8 per cent of all wage 
earners, although farm, domestic, and casual labor are excluded, 


1 Address delivered at the Pennsylvania Safety Congress, held at Harrisburg, Pa., Mar. 21-25, 192 
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and Pennsylvania is, with all its industries, a great agricultural 
State. Maine, with an estimated coverage of 72.9 per cent, excludes 
farm, domestic, and casual labor and logging operations, one of the 
most important industries and the most hazardous one, of the State. 
Tennessee, with an estimated coverage of 37.2 per cent, excludes 
establishments with less than 10 employees, farm, domestic, 
“casual,” and public employees, and coal mines, which employ more 
men than any other industry of the State in this the most hazardous, 
perhaps, of all industries. 

There is no rhyme or reason to the exclusions of the laws in the 
different States. Some exclude nonhazardous occupations and 
industries; others exclude the hazardous occupations. Taking all 
the States together, Mr. Hookstadt’s very liberal estimate credits the 
compensation laws with a coverage of about 65 per cent of the 
workers. When we consider the number who are shut out by failure 
to elect in those States having elective laws and the number who are 
ignorant of their rights to compensation under the law, I think not 
more than 40 per cent of the wage earners are actually enjoying the 
meager protection of our compensation laws. 

The lack of uniformity in coverage is equaled or surpassed by the 
inexplicable inequalities in money and medical compensation benefits 
provided in the laws. The length of the waiting period too varies 
considerably, thus causing the amount of compensation benefits to 
vary. It is impossible in this paper to indicate the extent of the 
variations in the amount of compensation provided. It is even 
more impossible to ascertain the reasons or the vagaries which 
obsessed thé legislaters in enacting some of the more peculiar of the 
compensation laws. But surely, it will be said, the States must 
know how much is paid out each year for compensation and from 
these figures a reasonably accurate calculation or estimate of the cost 
of industrial accidents can be made. Perhaps the States know how 
much they pay in compensation each year; but if they do they, with 
few exceptions, keep this valuable information strictly to themselves. 
Even if this information were available, it would be an impossible 
task, for reasons pointed out above, to translate it into the money 
costs of industrial accidents, to say nothing of the other costs. 

It does seem incredible that of the 42 jurisdictions which have 
had workmen’s compensation laws long enough to give them accident 
compensation experience, only 26 have found it possible or worth 
while to publish anything showing the costs of compensation to the 
employers covered in their acts. Of course, many compensation 
commissions may have knowledge of what they are doing which they 
do not give to the public. Employers, employees, and the undefined 
public have a right to know all the facts regarding the number and 
severity of accidents and the amount of compensation paid. ‘This 
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information is so easy to compile, it would seem possible for all 
jurisdictions to make it public every year. Even the astonishingly 
meager information extant is discouragingly vague and impossible 
of interpretation. 

State Compensation Reports. 


T IS too soon to expect reports for 1919, but California, Montana, 

and the United States Employees’ Compensation Commission have 
already reported for that year the money payments for fatal and non- 
fatal cases and the medical costs. Only five States—California, Mary- 
land, Minnesota, Montana, and New Jersey—report compensation 
payments separately for fatal and nonfatal cases and for medical treat- 
ment and burial for the years 1916 to 1918, inclusive. Michigan 
reported these costs for the year 1916 and then quit, Nebraska for 
1917 and 1918, and the United States Employees’ Compensation Com- 
mission for 1918. Oklahoma and Wisconsin show for the three 
years, 1916-1918, the total money compensation and the medical 
and burial benefits. Hawaii, New York, and Vermont published 
this information for 1916; Texas for 1916 and 1918; Massachusetts 
for 1916 and 1917; Iowa for 1917 and 1918; and South Dakota for 
1918. Ohio and Nevada have published the total amounts paid for 
compensation and burial for 1916-1918; Connecticut for 1916 and 
1917; Pennsylvania for 1916; Colorado for 1917 and 1918; Indiana 
for 1917; Kentucky and Wyoming for 1918. 

Seventeen jurisdictions have thus far published for the year 1918 
the total amounts paid for all compensation, including medical 
benefits. The years cover quite different months. Some are 
calendar years, some fiscal years, and some compensation years 
determined by the date when the compensation laws became oper- 
ative. The total amount of all compensation as reported by these 
17 jurisdictions was $16,782,610. The total estimated number of 
workers included therein was nearly 11,600,000 and the total esti- 
mated number entitled to come under the acts was 5,360,000. If we 
assume that five million workers were actually brought under the 
acts, the compensation payments would amount to a yearly charge 
of $3.36 per employee. ‘The utter uselessness of this average of a 
whole series of averages is shown by bringing it into contrast with 
the average cost of $4.85 per employee for Ohio, $4.39 for California, 
and $1.72 for New Jersey. These wildly different costs bear no 
readily ascertainable relationship to the actual costs of accidents in 
these different States. The real cost of accidents in Ohio is not of 
course two and one-half times their cost in New Jersey. ‘The differ- 
ences are due to differences in industries covered, waiting period, 
amount of compensation provided, maximum and minimum limits, 
and other differences m the acts and the administration of them. 
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It will be readily conceded that the way of the proverbial trans- 
gressor is no harder than that of the virtuous statistician bent on 
compiling statistics of compensation payments in the various com- 
pensation jurisdictions within the United States. Why worry about 
these compensation payments by the States? If we had them they 
would not mean a thing as to accident frequency, accident severity, 
or accident cost. Very true, but the employers, employees, legis- 
lators, and administrators of each State should know how much is 
being awarded every year in their State in compensation to injured 
workers regardless of the fact that these amounts represent only a 
fraction of the actual social losses due to industrial accidents in each 
State. 

It is a waste of time to try to compute the costs of industrial 
accidents from the reports of compensation payments made by the 
States. It is, however, well worth while to show just how far we 
still are from knowing anything definite about these costs or even 
about the payments made by employers under the compensation 
laws. If what I have said will have the effect of spurring some 
delinquent State to provide for something like adequate statistics 
of accident occurrence, results and cost, I shall feel that my labors 
with the not very fascinating or illuminating reports have not been 
in vain. 

Are Accidents Decreasing? 


EFORE leaving this arid statistical desert, I wish to call attention 

to the fact that compensation payments are increasing year by 
vear in all the States which have published figures which enable us to 
make comparisons. The unwary might jump to the conclusion that 
these increases are due to the growing number of industrial accidents. 
It may be that accidents are increasing. It is a shameful confession 
to be obliged to make, but we don’t know whether the net result of 
our efforts to reduce industrial accidents has been more accidents or 
fewer accidents, a greater or a smaller loss in disability-time. I can 
not formulate a stronger plea for better and more complete statistics 
than these poor mute figures shout from the pages of these reports. 
We do know that certain plants have cut down the frequency of 
accidents. The analyses made by Mr. L. W. Chaney of the accident 
records of some steel plants show that they have not only reduced 
their accident frequency rates, but, what is of real importance, they 
have cut down their severity rates as well. Fewer man-hours are 
lost per 1,000 hours worked by some establishments to-day than 
before the war, and that in spite of most adverse conditions. Whether 
these encouraging results apply to the whole steel industry or not, we 
can not say. As to what is happening in other industries, we are as 
blissfully ignorant as the ostrich with his head buried in the sand. 
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Some individual plants require very complete reporting of every 
accident and some of these plants tabulate and analyze these reports 
for the purpose of reducing accidents and accident cosis. I am 
bound to say, however, that only a few of the largest and most pro- 
gressive employers know whether their accident experience is improv- 
ing or growing worse. Some who think they are improving fool 
themselves into so thinking, because they are able to show a smaller 
number of accidents or a smaller rate of accident occurrence. If 
these employers had their accidents tabulated by severity of injury 
their time losses would show greater than at any time since they 
began to preach the gospel of safety-first to their workers. 

I am ready to believe that the accident severity rate has not 
grown worse since 1912, when the safety movement became fully 
organized. I am ready to believe it, because I want to believe it. 
Individual plants and great corporations comprising many plants 
have reduced their accident rates, both frequency and severity rates. 
What has been done by one employer, or perhaps one industry, can 
surely be done by many or all. [ am quite willing to believe that the 
growing compensation bill, the universal experience in all States, 
is due to extending the coverage of the laws, liberalizing the com- 
pensation provided, cutting down the waiting period, better and 
more enlightened administration methods and practices, and the 
growing knowledge of the workers as to their rights under the laws. 
Let us hope these explanations really explain this phenomenon. But 
why should we trust to blind faith when the expenditure of a few 
thousand dollars would give us assured knowledge? Faith is a 
beautiful trait. In its proper place it is a virtue greatly to be praised; 
but it is no fit substitute for statistics in determining public policy 
or the results of a public measure. 

Of course, the economic cost of industrial accidents was enor- 
mously greater before compensation laws were enacted. [t can not be 
too frequently or too emphatically stated that providing for compen- 
sation payments to injured workers does not create a new cost to be 
borne by industry and the community. It merely readjusts the bur- 
dens, thereby making them lighter to carry and incidentally bringing 
home to employers and the public the fact that industrial accidents 
are an expensive luxury. The first workmen’s compensation laws 
were advocated and their enactment secured largely under the 
theory that the vast majority of industrial accidents occur through 
nobody’s fault or negligence and that therefore the theories of 
employer’s lability, employee’s carelessness, and contributory neg- 
ligence were all wrong. If necessity is the mother of invention, 
experience is its father. A short experience under compensation 
laws convinced insurance carriers and insurance payers that industrial 
accidents are not a divinely ordained and established part of the 
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great plan of creation, and therefore beyond the power of mere man 
to control or influence in any way. The more enlightened insurance 
companies and employers had made this important discovery long 
before compensation legislation had been thought of in this country, 
but it required the painful experience of paying for industrial injuries 
and the necessity of reducing these charges on the costs of production 
to bring forth the idea that industrial accidents are not chance 
occurrences like thunderstorms, earthquakes, and volcanic eruptions, 
but are, in most instances, the inevitable results of negligence on the 
part of either employer or employee. Do not misunderstand me as 
advocating a return to the old employers’ lability system with the 
common-law defenses. It would be difficult to devise a more unjust 
system than that. In few cases of industrial accident can negligence 
of the employer be proven. Negligence on the part of the employee 
is more obvious, but even that is not easy to prove. The old lia- 
bility system was thoroughly bad with its expensive litigation, 
cumbersome and occult court procedure, long delays, unsatisfactory 
verdicts, and consequent aggravation of class suspicions and hatreds. 
To-day, however, we who take pride in working for the common 
welfare advocate the workmen’s compensation laws more vigorously 
than ever, not because industrial accidents are inevitable, but 
because they are inevitable but avoidable consequences of bad shop 
and machine construction, or bad shop practice. The best way to 
improve these bad features is to make it costly to the backward, 
unenlightened employers to continue them or allow them to be con- 
tinued. I do not, of course, say that all that has been accomplished 
in the way of reducing, or preventing the increase of, our accident 
rates is the result of the enactment of compensation laws. I do 
say, however, that the compensation laws have done more than any 
other one thing to stimulate interest in and give an intelligent pro- 
gram to the safety movement. Accident reports are for the first 
time required by law and some progress has been made toward 
gathering and compiling standard accident tables. The accident 
records are being studied for the first time by capable statisticians 
and safety men for the purpose of ascertaining how, why, and what 
accidents occur and of preventing as many as can be prevented. 
Our knowledge of accidents, like our compensation laws, is still 
very imperfect, but we at least realize that industrial accidents are 
costly and that they are, to an unbelievable degree, preventable. 


The Accident of Unemployment. 
A® TO unemployment, the most costly and the only purely indus- 
trial and occupational accident, we have no reliable record 
whatever. A man may break his arm by falling over a cuspidor in 
his home; he may be killed by any fool driving an automobile. 
[886] 
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Everything in the way of a physical injury that can occur to him 
while working at his regular occupation can happen to him in his 
home, on the street, at church, any place he may be. But the only 
way he can become unemployed is to lose his job. Nonindustrial 
physical injury accidents are probably quite as numerous as and even 
more destructive than industrial physical injury accidents. There 
is no such thing as nonindustrial unemployment. It is therefore the 
only purely industrial hazard. There are two very distinct kinds of 
unemploymer t—what we may call out-of-work unemployment and 
unemployment on the job. Both result in material loss to the indi- 
vidual worker and to seciety and in the demoralization of the worker. 
Out-of-work unemployment is a self-explanatory term and needs no 
elucidation. By “unemployment on the job,’ I mean the lost time 
and consequent slowing down of production because of the deliberate 
expert loafing on the part of the workers, or the lack of a proper 
system of routing of work, and insufficient reserves of toois, machines, 
and skilled pivotal men to keep the whole force working smootlily. 
The unemployment due to strikes excites most attention, because 
the newspapers and magazines play up such dramatic manifestations. 
Newspaper correspondents are in the habit of setting down their 
guesses as to the cost in money of the more important strikes, while 
some especially ambitious writers have attempted to estimate the 
money cost of all strikes for a selected period. Ido not wish to try 
to diminish the serigusness of the menace or the appalling waste 
occasioned by strikes, when I say that the individual and social losses 
from strikes are relatively unimportant as compared with the losses 
from unemployment of the regular, orthodox, undramatic type that 
doesn’t get any newspaper advertising. The cost of strikes is com- 
monly displayed as losses of wages to the strikers, loss of profits to 
the employers, and loss of interest on capital invested. These esti- 
mates are necessarily crude and often misleading. It sometimes 
happens in a big strike that the curtailment of production results in 
such a sharp advance in the price of the product that the employer 
makes nota loss butanet gain. In such a case idle capital earns more 
for the owners than busy capital. But this fact does not convert the 
capital loss into a gain. In such a case the buying public and the 
wage earners bear the whole burden of the material losses incident to 
the strike. If the wage earners win the strike they may be able to 
drive such a shrewd Scotch bargain as to shift the entire burden of 
loss to the ultimate consumers. It would be more accurate to calcu- 
late the material losses of a strike in terms of product unproduced 
and then allocate the losses between the several parties at interest, 
taking account of changes in prices and wage rates in the industry. 
If the material losses were to be computed as indicated above at 
the expense of great labor and much time, the computer could tri- 
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umphantly display an appallingly huge sum of money which would 
be a more or less inaccurate estimate of the material cost of the strike 
or strikes and which would give no hint of the really important and 
significant costs of these industrial upheavals. Money can not 
measure the class suspicion and hatred generated or aggravated, the 
demoralization of the workers resulting from idleness, especially if 
the strike is lost, the inconvenience, destitution, suffering, and death 
to workers and to consumers which so frequently accompany a big 
strike bitterly contested. 


Prevalence and Cost of Unemployment. 


TRIKES and lockouts have contributed their thousands to the 
ranks of the out-of-workers, but irregularities and failure in sup- 
plies of raw materials, transportation, and demand for commodities 
produced, and lack of proper organization in industry, have contributed 
their millions. No statistical statement is possible, for no accurate 
information exists as to the time lost by reason of strikes, to say 
nothing of our almost 100 per cent of ignorance of the time lost due 
to other causes. We do know in a general way that unemployment 
has existed during prosperous conditions of industry to an appalling 
degree. For years the States of Massachusetts and New York pub- 
lished figures showing percentage of unemployment among trade- 
union members in those States. In Massachusetts the unemploy- 
ment percentage among unionists rises to 17.9-per cent in 1914, while 
the minimum at any time since 1908 was 3 per cent in 1918. The 
unemployment percentage is even greater in New York State, the 
maximum being 40.1 per cent in 1913, and the minimum 5.9 per cent 
in 1912. Unemployment among trade-union members in Great 
Britain, as shown by official figures, rarely exceeds 8 per cent and 
drops as low as three-tenths of 1 per cent of the total membership. 

No accurate comparisons between Great Britain and New York and 
Massachusetts are possible because unemployment in Great Britain 
is determined by the receipt of trade-union unemployment benefits 
which are paid for varying periods that differ among the unions— 
usually only after the member of a union has been out of work for 
one week, and not more than 26 weeks. Few American unions pay 
out-of-work benefits and the trade-union secretaries in most instances 
reported as unemployed all nonstriking members of their unions who 
were not actually working on a given date or over a period of time. 
The British figures were, of course, much more complete and accurate 
than the New York and Massachusetts figures, for they were based 
upon numbers actually receiving unempleyment benefits, whereas the 
American figures included only those reporting to the union head- 
quarters or the number estimated (guessed at) by the secretary. The 
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British figures differentiate those out on strike or lockout from those 
unemployed through other causes. The American figures are sup- 
posed to exclude workers out on strike. How much the American 
figures would be reduced if we could exclude all unemployment under 
one week, or how much the British figures would be increased if all 
unemployed were counted on a selected day, we can only guess. It 
seems inescapable, however, that if the figures could be corrected and 
brought to a common basis, unemployment among trade-unionists 
would be shown to te several times more prevalent in the United 
States than in Great Britain in the years before the war. How unem- 
ployment in the two countries would compare to-day we have no 
means even of guessing. The Unemployment Insurance Act of Great 
Britain enables the Government and the people to know very accu- 
rately the amount of employment and unemployment at any time. 
In the United States we know less than ever about unemployment 
because both New York and Massachusetts have given up their efforts 
to ascertain the number of trade-union members out of work. The 
only official figures we now have bearing on employment and unem- 
ployment for the whole country are those published in the Monrutiy 
Lasor Review, giving for a limited number of plants in certain 
industries the number of employees on the pay roll and the amount 
of the wage bill each month, and the statistics of strikes which are 
carried from time to time. 

The percentage of unemployment among nonunion workers is 
always higher than among union members. This was especially true 
of the United States before the war, when it was the deliberate policy 
of the largest employers of labor, especially unskilled or semiskilled 
labor, to keep on tap, as it were, a large reserve force of labor upon 
which to draw in case of strike or any emergency requiring additional 
men. This practice has almost disappeared because the surplus sup- 
ply of labor has been succeeded by a dearth of labor in most localities 
and industries. One inevitable result of the very profound changes 
in labor supply has been to increase the proportion of the unemployed 
who are out of work because of strikes. But we must not too hastily 
jump to the conclusion that all or most unemployment to-day is due 
to strikes. No definite statistical information exists, but from a study 
of such cases as have come to my attention I am convinced that 
strikes to-day, as always, are insignificant In causing stoppage of 
work in comparison with unemployment due to dearth of raw mate- 
rials, lack of orders for output, insufficient transportation, lack of a 
properly balanced organization of industry, lack of an intelligent 
employment policy for hiring and handling men, failure to gain and 
keep the good will of employees, failure to make use of the tremendous 
latent creative force lying dormant in the workers. 
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I have heretofore been unfavorable to unemployment insurance in 
this country for the reason that we lack the necessary machinery to 
carry such a law into effect. The dangers of industrial catastrophe 
and depression which lie in the not distant future make it absolutely 
necessary that we adopt now a constructive program to deal with 
unemployment. For the guidance of legislators and administrators 
the facts as to employment and unemployment must be known. A 
proper system of unemployment insurance is, I think, indispensable 
for ascertaining the amount and kind of wnemployment. It is not 
necessary that the unemployment benefits be so large as to support 
idlers in idleness. The trained expert loafers who work at their craft 
all the year round would, of course, be excluded from benefits. The 
good old law which John Smith created and executed in the colony of 
Virginia should be revived. ‘‘Those who won’t work can’t eat.’’ 
Unemployment insurance connotes, as a necessary partof the system, 
that everybody shall work when suitable work is offered. 

The cost of this most costly and destructive of all industrial haz- 
ards, unemployment, is appalling. Its money cost, reckoned in terms 
of product unproduced, services unrendered, and capital goods tost or 
deteriorated in value, I estimate, or guess, would amount to more 
than half the value of the yearly product of all our industries. This 
means that we are operating our industries on a 66% per cent efli- 
ciency basis and are losing by not producing something like thirty-five 
billion dollars a year, just because we have not yet recognized that 
ignorance, however blissful, is mighty expensive. Of course, unem- 
ployment insurance alone will not increase our national income to 
more than one hundred billion dollars at a single bound. But it will 
help to call attention to the cost of unemployment, just as workmen’s 
compensation laws have called attention to the costs of the less costly 
and less demoralizing industrial accidents which result in physical 
maimings and deaths. The aim of all employers, employees, man- 
agers, and engineers should be to prevent all preventaBle industrial 
accidents. In order to do this they must be informed as to what, 
where, and how accidents occur, the results of such accidents, and 
the means by which they may be reduced or eliminated. The greatest 
need of the world to-day is for facts—statistical facts. Every dollar 
spent for real statistics will save two dollars which will otherwise be 
wasted in needless experimentation. 
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and | 4 en} | Compen- and 
burial. sa sation burial 

| 
| 
$75, 471 | $32 5,436 | $334,970 | $60, 080 
907 175 |2 645. 186 
188,015 | 506,696 | 452,988 | 210, 775 
inna 43.656} 24,925 
686, 958 | 214, 973 
391, 958 a ee OR5 
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COMPENSATION PAID FOR ACCIDENTS IN RECENT YEARS IN 25 STATES AND IN 
THE UNITED STATES—Continued. 


States reporting only total amount paid. 














Total amount paid in 











State. ponents _ 
1916 1917 1918 

a isa caer scis. sae Ned Matlin ie, kre adn Selim alte eet $394, 901 $383, 766 
I: 28 ee akg, ok See et > os oS wna ianls cc ae wall $775, 167 1,319, 432 SE 
ete iS Bg RE NR Petia: ily 5 <eialinae: ROOM ES eureiet 
TN oe ales tadignle acca beddia Geka bas dakn ene os ede CRE yo aes is 4 pee aes 118, 705 
EE in tenet ae NGRG owns s 4a cae Bm o nied xk ES etek one : 2, 309, 721 3, 966, 708 4, 893, 122 
Sk She TE 5 oo mals Mieke pine bun PE nO ono wie es 165, 982 313, 002 316, 276 
Ee re eee Ee eee Pe ee ef ae ere ¢ xseae amaialian 
es cn ninincics v2 pre es aR a Se: Ea aerate epee | A iden SS ae beet ore deanna 94, 953 


























| | 
W orkers covered by ¢ 
Total kers covered by act. 
State. workers in | = 

wuaee. Number. | Per cent. 
Ne ee ee cuekeled cass avehvcaces 1, 058, 836 611, 941 | 76.2 
as £kS) Fics nd ne nage GEREN wink oh OW denon iat ee citgucidns 523, 219 | 188, 433 | 45.9 
ES MCG te Be to bas a bekeobudnewdbessasederar’ 1, 980, 812 597, 585 83.1 
a ata d 788, 533 379, 349 79.0 
RS Se OS 2 ih rccadwne sae Pata Geass VES we a 7. 159, 345 56, 826 50. 9 
SE a gS ILA, an GY eR ap EE, 9 eee 1, 035, 858 861, 963 99. 8 
EE eee) A anes otnlad «ban ahs vee oeanereseseses a 417, 894 | 146, 084 70. 4 
BE Ne eo ma bbanamiensn | 425, 654 212, 812 80. 1 
a BT oak Snel’ d LEIS RINE RATE 553, 991 553, 991 100. 0 
a En as hws es -| 98, 052 80, 319 92.6 
EI A EE ER | EE ee a: epee 786, 220 26, 936 62. 7 
pha Beda enna. CE TE EET ee | 1, 497, 654 1, 109, 134 87.8 
a ae diab itkwsads wieseecseened ba = 3, 897, 994 2. 503, 020 80. 1 
BR OS Ee SS a ee ee ee ae 2 eel Rhos 582, 419 87, 522 35.9 
oa ae SOC ead beg sd dendwecwes dtetvacs bin 210, 978 53, 997 58.0 
PES Sins a dekalb aitidtes ac 0nd eats eb as etikubions 1, 504, 719 306, 777 47.9 
i eee. eek cates acheebanudnls divdewasticastiseses 139, 932 50, 942 55. 2 
SEER RE SE epee Gees mee! Aan eS 862, 160 405, 009 75,4 
ee oe kan bie ee vibes rel ape Bereta Mee, i iar ie 318, 586 137, 157 63.1 
En sis atid as abn dh on haeeueou RA ew eae Noe 479, 598 322, 211 81.9 
ati ahs ona dh os nde Sh deus eb swaih Weg Gesscdcvevenece 993, 066 502, 729 | 79. 4 
YS Sty Gok cited ecnhqnnh Hhs6caw tae dash ender veacceness! 842,551 253, 281 | 60.2 
ai Ss A ia ee Ee nie oat see ek @aawoccceccel 1, 844, 108 1, 008,813 | 76.3 
Nevada....... a ee a a a a a iL 41,149 24, 746 | 76. 2 
cic acliniphe uta ation call Veet cud s S44's08 80 a yt ee 2, 996, 363 2, 149, 867 88. 8 
Wyoming aie hs Lube amt ardioed Képhs OOENs kad we Ad ahs Jann +e ¢hbes sees 60, 795 19, 857 46.3 





The law of Pennsylvania offers an experience of four years, from 
January 1, 1916, to December 31, 1919. The following is a summary 
of this experience prepared by the statistician of the compensation 
board, showing compensation awards and payments. medical costs 
not included. 

Special attention is called to the fact that for fatal accidents the 
figures represent cases for which awards were made (not the number 
of cases occurring) in each year, the sum being the full amount of 
compensation awarded during the year, including $100 funeral 


‘benefits. 


For nonfatal accidents covered by the schedule for major dis- 
memberments (loss of eye, arm, hand, leg, or foot) the amount 
reported is the full award made in cases adjudicated during the year; 
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while in other cases the report is of the full amount paid on account 
of disabilities which terminated during the year. 

These figures are not comparable with those given above for other 
jurisdictions, and are presented solely as showing compensation pay- 
ments and awards in an important industrial State. 

COMPENSATION EXPERIENCE IN PENNSYLVANIA FOR FOUR YEARS, 1916 TO i919. 


[ Medical cost not included. } 

















en acres mee 
| Fatal acc idents. | Nonfatal Le 
Year eee roars: APRER Pec toe oe 
| Number | Compen- | Number| Compen- | Number| Compen 
| Ofcases. | sation.? | of cases. | sation. of case sation. 
Os 5 aicdiidibinbtins ovedediaaliiins | 1,727 | $4,116,075 | 69,566 | $3,417,655 | 71,293 | $7,533,730 
| SERA ets tenes pane teaneeeee | 1,946] 4,189,328) 48,122 2,265,884 | 50,068) 6,455,212 
Pi a cttebithe oe nneid knigus cehphademes | 2, 607 6,859,718 | 67,313 4, 780, 197 69, 920 11, 639, 915 
Sliks ontndeeethenntinsnadinsaucess 2,496 | 6,431,155 | 54, 609 | 4,551, 681 57,105 | 10,982, 836 
a : a 
ST oy er a eee | 8,776 | 21,596,276 | 239,610 | 15,015,417 | 248,386 | 36,611,693 








2 Awards made during year. _ 2 
8 Awards made during year in schedule cases; total benefits paid in other cases. 
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Scope and Operation of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Laws of the United States. 


By LINDLEY D. CLARK. 


QUESTIONNATRE of the British Government on the subject 
of compensation to workmen for injuries was submitted to 
the Department of Laber for information as to condition: 

and results under the laws of the various States. This questionnair 
called for data not to be found in any single publication now in 
existence. ‘The laws in existence at the end of the year 1916 appear 
in Bulletin No. 203 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics; new legisia- 
tion and amendments of 1917 and 1918 appear in Bulletin No. 243 
Legislation of 1919 has been collated, but the date of its publication 
can not yet be announced. A comparison of the laws in force up to 
December 31, 1917, with detailed analysis covering many of the points 
of the questionnaire appears in Bulletin No. 240. This bulletin -ha 

been revised and brought up to date, but will not be ready for distri- 
bution for some time. The published bulletins present the facts 
largely as they exist, no very considerable modification having taken 
place by reason of recent legislation, though many minor changes 
have been made, and some of more importance. New laws have also 
been enacted in four States—Alabama, Missouri, North Dakota, and 
Tennessee—not mentioned in any of these bulletins. A very general 
summary reply to the inquiries under the various heads of the ques- 
tionnaire was prepared, the facts shown being as of December 31, 
1919. The questionnaire follows: 


Workmen’s compensation. British questionnaire, 1919. 
I.—Sco pe of System. 


1. What occupations and industries are included? 
What classes of workers are included? What special provisions are there, if any, 
in regard to particular classes, e. g., State employees and seamen? 
3. Are any, and, if so, what industrial or occupational diseases covered as well as 
injuries by accident? What special provisions are there, if any, in regard to 


bo 


such diseases? 
IT.—Character of Sysiem Adopted. 
1. Whether (a) State fund. 
(6) Mutual associations. 
(c) Private insurance companies. 
If there is a State fund, whether it has a monopoly, or competes with private insur- 
ance companies and mutual associations. 
Security for payment of compensation—whether by compulsory insurance, State 
guaranty, or otherwise. 
8. If compulsory insurance, how does the State enforce the obligation on the cmployer 
to insure? 
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4, If there is a State guaranty 
(a) What is its form? 
(6) If a fund is established, from what source is it maintained, | is it ad- 


ministered, and to what extent is it drawn upon 


(c) What risks are covered? 


5. If no security by compulsory insurance or State guaranty, what evider is th 
of workmen’s loss of compensation through inability of employe: pay, in 
vency of insurance company, and so forth? 

6. Self-insurance.—If allowed, on what conditions and to what extent resorted 


Is any other form of contracting out permitted? 

7. Reasons, historical, economical and otherwise, why system actually in forc : 
adopted, and whether, since inception, it has undergone any 
modifications, with reasons for the change 


8. Criticisms by employers, workers or others of existing system 
TII.— om parison of Diff rent Methods of Insura 


Where alternative methods of insurance are allowed 
(1) How do State fund, mutual associations, and private insuran: 
compare, in regard to efficiency and services given, with special 
to methods adopted to secure expedition in dealing with claims? 
(2) Comparison, accompanied where possible by detailed statistics, show 
(a) Cost of premiums or assessments 
(6) Numbers of employers adopting the alternative met] 
or according to particular trades 
4 (c) Cost of administration as compared with amount of compensation pai 


IV. Organization of State Funds. 
1. ADMINISTRATIVE: 





¢ 

(a) Constitution, powers, and procedure of authorities administering fund: 

: (6) Extent to which representatives of employers and workers respectivel) 
,7 have a voice in Management. 


(c) Does State employ agents or advertise when State fund is in competition 
with private companies? 
(dq) Machinery for payment of compensation or benefit. Is agency, e. g., of 
post office, resorted to? 
2. FINANCIAL: 
(a) Are sufficient moneys raised in each year to cover? 

(1) The cost of claims which arose during the year and were disposed 
of during the year, e. g., cases of temporary incapacity witen the 
worker has recovered? 

(2) All liability in respect of claims which arose during the year and 
were a continuing liability at the end of the year, e. g., cases 

a where incapacity is still continuing and which involve future 
payments? Is the sum set aside for every case of permanent 
total or permanent partial incapacity estimated on an annuity 
basis, and, if not, how is it estimated? Are periodical valua- 
tions made to ascertain whether the yearly provision made ior 
. liability for outstanding claims has in fact proved sufficient” 
(b) Sources of income. 

(1) Do workers contribute, and to what extent” 

(2) Does State contribute,and to what extent—whether by direct pay- 
ment, or by the provision of services of officials, office accommo- 
dation, traveling expenses, etc., the cost of which is charged to 
general State outlay and not to the State fund? 
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2. Frnancrat—Continued. 

(c) What are the requirements as to reserves? 

(d) Is the solvency of the fund guaranteed by the State? Ifso, how? 

(e) Premiums. 

Principles and methods of establishing rates. Risk classification. 
How far are premiums or contributions varied from year to year 
according to risks of each particular establishment or class of estab- 
lishment? 

(f) Financial difficulties encountered, their cause, and how surmounted? 
| (g) When State fund set up and given a monopoly of workmen’s compensation 
insurance, what provision, if any, was made in regard to existing private 

insurance companies? 
(hk) When State fund set up to compete with private companies, what has 
been the effect on the cost of the premiums of the latter? 





V.—Organization of Mutual Associations. 
1, ADMINISTRATIVE: 
(a) Basis on which constituted, e. g., by trades or districts. 
(b) Constitution and membership. Whether any minimum requirements as 
to numbers of employers or size of area. 
) (c) Extent and methods of cooperation (if any) of State or of local authorities 
in administration. 
(d) Special provisions, if any, for particular employments, e. g., agriculture, 





oS 
navigation. 
* (e) Extent to which representatives of employers and workers have a voice in 
management. 


(f) Machinery for payment of compensation or benefit. Is agency, e. g., of 
post office, resorted to? 
2. FINANCIAL: 
(a) How amount to be raised each year is arrived at. 
(b) Are sufficient moneys raised in each year to cover— 

(1) The cost of claims which arose during the year and were disposed 
of during the year, e. g., cases of- temporary incapacity where 
the worker has recovered? 

(2) All liability in respect of claims which arose during the year and 
were a continuing liability at the end of the year, e. g., cases 
where incapacity is still continuing and which involve future 
payments. 

Is the sum set aside for every case of permanent total or permanent partial 
incapacity estimated on an annuity basis, and, if not, how is it estimated? 
Are periodical valuations made to ascertain whether the yearly provision 
made for liability for outstanding claims has in fact proved sufficient? 
(c) Sources of income. 
Does State contribute, and to what extent? 
Do workers contribute, and to what extent? 
(d) What are the requirements as to reserves? 
(ec) Premiums or assessments. 

Principles and methods of establishing rates. 

Risk classification. How far are premiums or assessments varied from 
year to year according to risks of each particular establishment or 
class of establishment? 

(f) Financial difficulties encountered, their cause, and how surmounted? 
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y . . , : = 
VI.—State Re g tlation and Supervision. 


i 


1. Is there State regulation and supervision 
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(a) Of private insurance companies in regard to— 
(1) formation and operation; 
(2) form and provisions of policies; 
(3) financial soundness; 
(4) premium rates? 
(6) Of mutual associations in regard to 
(1) formation and operation; 


(2) financial soundness; 


(3) premiums or assessments on members? 
Organization and powers oi central department or board exercising such regulation 


and supervision. 
(a) To what extent does it act through local bodies, branches, or agencies? 
b) What periodical statistics and returns does it require from insurance com- 
pani ‘3 and mutual associations? 
Cost of State regulation and supervision. 
Whether borne wholly or in part by the funds of 
(a) private insurance companies; 


(b) mutual associations. 


Figures showing cost to industry generally nd to the chi ndus 3 in 
particular. 
Has cost risen in recent years? If so, to what extent, in what class or classes of 


cases, and what is the cause? 
VIII.—Benefits. 
In case of death 
Amount—to whom paid and how apportioned—-whether in form of limp sum or 
pensions—in case of pension, subject to what conditions-—if lump sum. what 
steps taken to insure profitable use of money 
In case of incapacity 
Scale for total incapacity—scale for partial incapacity—date from which com- 
pensation begins—-is any distinction drawn between permanent and tem 
porary incapacity as regards scale and nature of benefit—provisions for 
review—-if commutation allowed, how calculated, and whether himp-sum 
payment permitted? 
Does compensation vary according as accident was due t 
(a) Fault of workman; 
(b) General hazard of industry; 
(c) Fault of employer? 
Is there any scale for compensating injury according to nature of physical injury, 
occupation, and age of injured person? 
Is disfigurement a ground for compensation and, if so, how is amount determined? 
Is medical and surgical aid included among benefits? If so, in what circumstances 
and at what stage; and how is it administered? 


IX .—Old and Infirn . Workers. 


Effect of workmen's compensation laws on the employment of the old and infirm. 
Are there any special provisions in such laws for their protection? 
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X .—Relation of Accident Insurance with Any Other Forms of Insurance. 
Is accident insurance administered in coordination with any other forms of insur- 
ance: For example, sickness or invalidity insurance? If so, to what extent are they 
worked as parts of the same system, and what are the circumstances determining 
/ which form of insurance applies? 
| X I.— Malingering. 









1. Extent to which it exists and precautions adopted. 
| 2. To what extent it varies under different methods of insurance, and reasons for 
such variation. 











X I].—Accident Prevention in Connection with Workmen’s Compensatioi 


— 


. Direct or indirect effects of workmen’s compensation laws on number of accidents. 
2. What provision, if any, is made under workmen’s compensation law with this 
object, and is it supplementary to or in lieu of other laws and regulations for pro- 
moting industrial health and safety, and, if supplementary, how is overlapping 
| in administration avoided? 
X III.—The Determination of Claims. 
1. How far and on what conditions and subject to what supervision are agreements as 
to compensation allowed between the worker and the employer or compensation 
authority? 

To whom or to what authority are claims submitted in the first instance? 

Constitution and procedure of tribunals established for adjudicating on claims. 

How far do administrative bodies sit also as judicial tribunals? 

Provisions for appeal. 

How medical aspect of case dealt with. 

Whether expert assistance given in regard to lodgment and pursuit of claims. 

Expense incurred in connection with settlement of disputes and determination 

of claims 
(a) By employers; 
(b) By workmen. 

9. How is delay avoided in the payment of benefit in cases where the c'aim is admit- 
ted? What time elapses as a rule between the date of claim and payment of 
benefit? 

10. Extent of litigation. 
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XIV. 


Whether any change in existing law is in contemplation or demanded. If so, nature 
of demand, classes of community making the demand, and causes for the desire for 
change. 





X V.— Voluntary Insurance of Persons not Subject to Compulsory Insurance. 
Whether in existence (if so, details) or in contemplation. 


The reply follows: 
I.—Scope of System. 


HE occupations and industries included vary in the laws of the 42 

States having legislation on this subject, some being enactments 
covering practically the whole bedy of industrial undertakings, while 
in others there is a limitation to so-called hazardous or extra- 
hazardous employments. Domestic and farm labor is very generally 
excluded. Some laws provide compensation for such employees 
only as are exposed to the hazards of the employment, though more 
generally all employees of an employer covered by the act come 
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within the provisions of the law. A majority (30) of the States are 
elective as regards the acceptance of the provisions of their laws, 
leaving it to the choice of the employer and the employees whether 
they will adopt this form of accident relief, or will continue under a 
hability system; however, where the employer declines to accept the 
provisions of the compensation law, the common-law defenses of 
fellow service, assumption of risk, and contributory negligence are 
abrogated; in 12 States and under the Federal statute the compen- 
sation system is compulsory, and must be accepted by the classes of 
ere embraced within the act,' while other classes may also 
avail themselves of the provisions of the law by election. 

An exclusion that arises by reason of the relation of the State and 
Federal Governments is that of railroad employees engaged in inter- 
state commerce. These come under the Federal liability law, to the 
exclusion of State legislation; and to avoid complications, a number 
of the States exempt all railroad employees, intrastate as well as 
interstate, from the provisions of their compensation laws.’ 

All classes of workers engaged in the industries covered are, as a 
rule, embraced within the provisions of the laws. Casual employees, 
not engaged in the regular work or business of the employer, are 
quite generally excluded.' 

State employees are compulsorily covered in a number of the laws 
in which private employment is covered only after election. On the 
other hand, in a few States, public employments are excluded.' The 
Federal statute relates to public employees only, which is true also of 
the extension of this law to the District of Columbia. 

There is no special treatment accorded seamen, unless it be one of 
neglect. Being subject to Federal control on account of the juris- 
diction of Congress over interstate and foreign commerce, they 
occupy a position somewhat similar to that held by railroad em- 
ployees. Theirrights m admiralty remain, and they have long had the 
right of choosing common-law remedies when appropriate. Recent 
congressional action gives them also the choice of making claim under 
the compensation law of their State, in lieu of other procedure, if they 
choose to do so. 

All the more important maritime States have compensation laws, 
so that most injured maritime workers are presumably able to see k 
redress under compensation laws if they desire; but the situation is 
far from clear or satisfactory. 

Industrial or occupational diseases are specifically covered by the 
laws of but three States: California, Connecticut, and Wisconsin. In 
Massachusetts and North Dakota the term ‘‘injury”’ as used in the 
law is construed to cover occupational disease. The Federal statute 
is similarly construed. None of these laws enumerates the diseases 


———— 





1 See chart at end of this article. 
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which are to be compensated, the Connecticut law being applicable 
to the diseases due to ‘‘causes peculiar to the occupation, and which 
are not of a contagious, communicable or mental nature’; while in 
Wisconsin the act covers not only accidental injuries but also ‘‘all 
other injuries, including occupational diseases growing out of and 
incidental to the employment.” 


II.—Character of System Adopted. 


STATE fund exists in 17 States, being exclusive or monopolistic 

in eight and competitive in nine.t Where the fund is not 

exclusive, insurance may be carried by either private or mutual com- 

panies; in three States: Kentucky, Massachusetts and Texas, a 

mutual company was created by the law as a State agency; however, 

in but one of these (Kentucky) does the State take any part in the 
appointment of the directors of the company. 

2. Payment of compensation is secured by obligatory insurance in 
39 States, while in three no provision of this kind exists.'. In no case 
does the State itself guarantee the payment of compensation or the 
solvency of the State funds; yet, as a matter of fact, the legisla- 
ture of California appropriated a considerable sum to pay the benefits 
due workmen insured in a private company that became insolvent. 

3. Where insurance is compulsory, the failure of the employer to 
insure subjects him to a fine, or leaves him liable to a suit for damages 
with the common-law defenses abrogated. 

4. There is no State guaranty of any fund, strictly speaking. The 
laws provide methods of recoupment, so as to care for overdrawn 
accounts, by premium payments from the employers or groups of 
employers affected. 

5. Security by compulsory insurance is so very general that there 
is little experience on which to base an estimate as to losses due to the 
lack of it. The question was recently asked of a number of com- 
pensation boards and commissions as to losses due to insolvency, 
etc., and the number of losses reported is very small, though there is 
known to be some. 

6. Self-insurance is allowed in 31 States in which insurance is 
obligatory.!. Employers wishing to avail themselves of this method 
must give satisfactory proof of their ability to make payments that 
may become due, and they also may be required to furnish security 
or make a deposit to cover their prospective liabilities. No form 
of contract is permitted which limits the responsibility of the em- 
ployer or reduces the amount payable under the law. 

7. No general statement can be made of the reasons why systems 
vary as they do in the 42 different States having compensation laws. 








1 See chart at end of this article. 
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The expression has been frequently used that the law of a given 
State should meet the peculiar industrial condition or stage of indus- 
rial development of that State. The relative influence of organized 
labor and organized employers has doubtless been effective in deter- 
mining the stringency of the provisions adopted. The State fund, 
especially as an exclusive system, is naturally vigorously opposed 
by the stock companies, but in no case has it been abolished after 
original enactment, while in one State at least (Ohio) it has been 
advanced by amendment from a competitive to an exclusive system. 
The change is said to be due to the common opinion of employers 
and workers that the exclusion of private companies tended to 
economy and efficiency. A similar end is being sought in other 
States, but none of these has yet made the change. 

8. Criticisms addressed to the existing system would probably in 
no case go to the principle involved, but only to some detail of ad- 
ministration, or to the amount of benefits. The tendency has been 
continuously to increase the amount of the awards and to reduce 
the waiting time, amendments along these lines being enacted prac- 
tically each year. No form of industrial legislation has made the 
rapid progress achieved by compensation since the initial enactment 
of laws of this class, the present situation being the result of growth 
during a single decade. 


II1.—Comparison of Different Methods of Insurance. 


HIS is one of the most difficult, because one of the most contro- 
+. verted, subjects included in any discussion of compensation 
legislation. Reports of State commissions in which State funds are 
discussed give some data, but more by way of a statement of the 
operations of the funds than any comparison with private insurance 
systems. The Montuty Lasor Review for April, 1919 (pp. 210- 
216), gives asummary of the replies of a number of State officials to a 
series of questions on this subject. The address by Mr. Car! Hookstadt 
on “Tests of efficiency in workmen’s compensation administration,” 
published in the December, 1919, Monruiy Lasor Review, also 
gives matter of interest in this connection. The subject is also 
developed briefly in an address by Dr. Royal Meeker, Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics, on ‘‘Minimum requirements in compensation 
legislation.”” This appeared in the Montraiy Lazsor Review for 
November, 1919. A most interesting and authoritative contribution 
to this discussion is an article, ‘‘An adventure in State insurance,”’ 
in the December, 1919, issue of the American Economic Review, 
Princeton, N. J. This gives an account of the successful growth of 
the compeiitive State fund of California, written by Mr. A. J. Pills- 
bury, then chairman of the State Industrial Accident Commission. 
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A Massachusetts report for the year 1917 gives the general average 
loss cost per $100 of pay roll as 62 cents for stock companies; and 
for mutuals, 50 cents. 

In Montana, three forms of insurance are in practice: First, self- 
insurance; second, private insurance companies; third, State insur- 
ance. Reports for 62 employers with 24,649 employees show a loss 
cost, under the first plan, of approximately 75 cents for each $100 of 
pay roll during the three years ending June 30, 1918; the system of 
self-insurance practically eliminates administrative expense. Under 
the second plan, for 915 employers with 11,000 employees the actual! 
accident cost is quoted at $1.04 per $100 of pay roll, the total premium 
cost being practically $3; while under the State fund system 1,017 
employers with 14,060 employees paid 65 cents on each $100 of pay 
roll as the actual accident cost, with a total premium cost of $1.02. 
This report emphasizes the comparatively low cost of the State plan, 
considering the administration as well as other costs. 

Administrative costs are again brought out in the report of the 
same State for the year ending July 1, 1919, which shows, for self- 
insurers a rate of accident cost of 75 cents per $100 of pay roll, the 
total cost to the employer being of course the same. For company 
insurance the accident cost was 67 cents and the employers’ cost 
$2.25—-considerable reduction from the 3 years previous; while in the 
State fund, the accident cost was 80 cents, and the total cost to the 
employer, $1. 

Montana is of course a State of relatively small population and of 
correspondingly limited industrial importance. The significance of 
the data given lies chiefly in their exact showing of relative costs. Of 
greater significance is the summary showing of experience under the 
law of New York, the most populous and the leading industrial State 
of the Union. An investigation of the systems of insurance in use 
in this State, which are the same as in Montana, shows the following 
results, self-insurers being left out of consideration in this comparison. 
State fund premiums are shown at the same rates as insurance com- 
panies, for comparative purposes. 

LOSS AND EXPENSE EXPERIENCE, COMPENSATION INSURANCE IN NEW YORK, 1918. 
































Per cent of earned premiums. 
Carrier. Earned 
premiums. Losses 
Losses. |Expenses.| and Savings. 
expenses 
Stock insurance companies, n cipating....| $22,534,589 51 36 87 13 
Stock insurance companies, participating ...... .. 1, 198, 072 | 44 17 61 39 
Mutual insurance companies..................... 4, 580,722 44 20 64 36 
INN 6 UA iuhocepesugtivtbednetessscesceceses 3, 982, 678 41 6 47 53 
ee ee ee, ..| 32,296,061 48 29 77 23 
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The investigator (Mr. Miles M. Dawson, F. A. S., F. 1. A., con- 
sulting actuary) says of this: 

Here the superior showing of the State fund is unobscured; its much lower expense 
makes the total net cost materially lower than in other insurance carriers. 


Savings of nonparticipating companies (13 per cent) are profits 


and in nowise benefit the employers insured therein. In participat- 
ing companies some portion of the 39 per cent of savings returns to 
insured employers as dividends, while in the case of mutuals 5 per 


cent goes to a catastrophe surplus and 31 per cent to dividends. Of 
the 53 per cent savings in the State fund, 14} per cent are repre- 
sented by reduced premium rates as compared with regular company 
rates, 5 per cent of the actual State fund rates go to a catastrophe 
surplus, while the remainder goes for the payment of dividends, thus 
saving to employers insured in the State fund 48? per cent of the 
earned premiums for the year, as compared with the full rates of 
insurance companies. 

Taking the five years of operation of the fund, the saving to insurers 
is found to aggregate $4,004,623, or 29 per cent of the total premiums 
computed at company rates. On this same basis, insurers in stock 
companies paid an unnecessary cost in excess of $18,000,000 during 
the four and one-half years for which data are available; while at the 
same time beneficiaries would have received not less than $5,700,000 
more than they did, because of underpayments by insurance com- 
panies and self-insurers. 

This authority regards ‘‘the grave undesirability of permitting 
self-insurance’’ as being fully demonstrated, and also ‘‘the waste- 
fulness of insurance in insurance companies of the payment of com- 
pensation.” 

Another industrial State of the first rank, Ohio, has a State fund 
which is exclusive in its operation, insurance in stock companies or 
otherwise not being permitted. Of this it is said by a special in- 
vestigator from outside the State: 

The Ohio State fund, measured by the actual volume of benefits insured, has now 
become the largest carrier of compensation insurance in the United States. One or 
two private insurance companies, it is true, had a larger total of premium income in 
1918, but 40 cents out of every dollar collected by these companies is absorbed by 


overhead expenses, whereas the whole income of the Ohio fund is devoted exclu- 
sively to the payment of compensation claims. 


This fund is found by its investigators to be ‘‘highly solvent.” It 
is, ‘‘and has at all times been, strong and solvent,’’ while the report 
on the New York fund quoted from above speaks of that fund as 
‘“‘solvent and possessed of unimpaired reserves, at least equal in 
value to all liabilities, accrued or to accrue,”’ with surplus for divi- 
dends, catastrophes, and fluctuations in experience. 
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The Pennsylvania State fund, like that of New York, is competitive. 
In the second annual report of this fund (1918) it is said that in the 
years 1916 and 1917 the State fund saved to its policyholders more 
than $483,000 as against the costs that would have been incurred by 
insuring through the ordinary agencies.. The saving for 1918 is esti- 
mated at more than $450,000, while if all employers in the State 
carrying insurance at the time were insured in the State fund the 
savings effected would exceed $2,500,000. ‘‘Absolute compensation 
protection with the best claim and inspection service’’ are offered 
by the State fund at a saving of from 15 to 25 per cent. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics is engaged in a rather extensive 
study of State funds, both exclusive and competitive, but no report 
is yet available. However, existing data show that in economy, 
ialmmess, promptness of payments, and general efficiency State funds 
are superior to any other form of insurance. ‘This is indicated 
not only in the address by Commissioner Meeker above referred to, 
but also in his earlier address, ‘‘ Lacks in workmen’s compensation’”’ 
(Montuiy Lazpor Review, February, 1919). The various experts of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics who have studied the question for 
the last 15 years have unanimously arrived at the same conclusion. 
It is impossible, however, to give at the present time as full an 
answer as is desirable. 


IV.—Organization of State Funds. 


HE administrative methods of each State fund are prescribed by 
the statute creating thefund. In the majority of cases a board 
or commission of three persons has charge of the fund as well as of the 
making of awards and the settlement of disputes. Notice of injury 
is received from the employer, and of claims from the employee. 
Investigations and reports, with special hearing where required, lead to 
the tentative determination of the amounts payable, subject to revision 
at such times and within such limits as the various laws provide. 
The administrative board is purely a State agency, neither employer 
nor worker having any part as such in the management of the funds 
or the determination of its policies. Medical assistance is rendered 
in one State (Washington) under the supervision of local agencies in 
which there is representation of workmen and employers. 

State funds do not employ agents or do advertising in the com- 
mercial sense. Of course, the reports of the commission are widely 
distributed, and the adjusters and inspectors of the office come in 
contact with employers generally, but there is no provision made for 
pushing business, such as is necessarily used by acommercial company. 

Payments are made without the intervention of any other agency 
than the administration of the fund itself and the insured employers. 
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Therefore, the post office is used only as for any other matter de- 
posited in the mails. 

2. Practices as to methods of handling funds differ somewhat in 
the different States. However, a reserve is to be created and main- 
tained adequate to care for any continuing liability, while in most of 
the States provision is also made for a catastrophe reserve. Annual 


‘reports as to the status of the funds are required; actuarial examina- 


tions are made from time to time, and the administrative board or 
commission is given authority to adjust premium rates or to regulate 
the number of calls for premiums so as to maintain an adequate 
reserve without the accumulation of excessive surpluses. Dividends 
may also be declared to avoid unnecessary accumulation of funds. 

In three cases it was provided in the earlier acts that the employee 
should make some contribution to the State fund. These provisions 
have been gradually eliminated so that now a single State (Oregon) 
requires the workmen to make a contribution to the benefit funds, 
the amount being 1 cent for each day worked. In a few States the 
employee may be called upon to contribute to the medical aid fund 
but not to the fund for compensation.’ 

In a few States administrative expenses are borne in whole or in 
part by the State, but the tendency appears to be to make the system 
self-supporting. Reserves are required for continuing payments as 
well as for emergencies. Some laws establish rates on the basis of 
estimates submitted previously to their enactment, industries being 
classified in groups of approximately the same hazard. In other 
States the work of fixing rates is placed in the hands of the commis- 
sion. The commission may also be charged with the duty of estab- 
lishing risk classes, and the principle of merit rating is made use of to 
some extent. 

Financial difficulties incident to the establishment of a new fund 
have been met in a number of cases by the advancement of a sum 
sufficient to enable the fund to begin work. Where a catastrophe has 
caused an overdraft on specific funds there has been gradual recoup- 
ment by the collection of premiums. This has occurred in but two 
instances, one in Washington, due to an explosion in a powder mill, 
and the other in West Virginia, where serious mine disasters led to 
heavy losses. Both these occurred early in the history of the funds 
involved, and in both States present solvency has been established. 

No provision has been made for the relief of existing private insur- 
ance companies when an exclusive State fund has been established. 
In most cases the occasion for compensation insurance arose only 
contemporaneously with the creation of an exclusive State fund, so 
that no existing business, strictly speaking, was destroyed. Of 





2 Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Utah, and Washington. 
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course, accident Insurance and employers’ liability imsurance were 
largely superseded by the establishment of the exclusive funds, but 
no compensatory or gradual reduction system has ever been adopted. 

The establishment of a vigorous competitive State fund has, 
undoubtedly, resulted in the lowering of rates, though the number of 
such funds is as yet quite limited; strong mutual companies have 
had a similar effect in a few States. 

It is of mterest to notice that when the Canadian Provinces found 
it desirable to modify their existing compensation laws or to enact 
new ones, they investigated, through commissions, the workings 
and methods in use in some of the States of the Union. The result 
has been a strong commendation of the compulsory insurance system 
with an exclusive State fund as the insurance carrier. This has not 
been adopted in every Province, but the preponderance is strongly in 
favor of this method. 


V.—Organization of Mutual Associations. 


UTUAL associations are found in various forms. As already 
referred to, the States of Kentucky, Massachusetts, and Texas 
maintain what might be called State mutual companies, officially 
recognized. As a rule, however, mutual companies are organized 
under general laws providing for the organization of such companies. 
A few States have specific provisions for mutual companies to carry 
compensation insurance. There are no separate provisions for par- 
ticular employments, and so far as is known no provision is made for 
employee representation in the management of the associations. It 
is a common provision that business can be written only after a speci- 
fied number of employers and employees are ready to be organized 
into a mutual association. The laws do not restrict their operation 
to single trades or districts. A summary of the provisions covering 
mutual insurance companies may be found in the Bureau’s Bulletin 
No. 203, pages 290-296. 

The laws contain a variety of provisions as to premiums, dividends, 
and reserves, and no single statement can be made covering these 
points. Reference to the summary noted above will indicate some 
of the methods in use. The States assume no responsibilities for the 
maintenance of funds of mutual associations other than is involved 
in official inspection, nor are employees privileged to contribute or 
to relieve the employer of his responsibility under the law. 


Vi.—State Regulation and Supervision. 


RIVATE insurance companies are formed only in accordance 
with statutory provisions of the State of domicile. They must 
also conform to the requirements of the laws of the various States in 
which they wish to transact business. Premium rates must, as a 
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rule, receive the approval either of the compensation board or of the 
insurance authorities of the various States. 

Correspondmg provisions relate to the organization of mutual 
associations, which are likewise subject to the scrutiny of the State 
superintendents of msurance. 

2. Insurance departments exist m most States with power over 
companies transacting msurance business of whatever kind. They 
maintain a single State office, usually at the capital, and require 
reports at least annually, covering all financial transactions of all 
companies. They have also power of visitation and of requiring 
disclosures of all pertinent facts. 

3. As to the cost of State supervision, insurance commissioners 
are salaried officials, but compamies domg business in the various 
States are required to pay a license fee or tax, and also fees for 
audits and examinations of books and accounts. The practices of 
the States vary considerably, the fee going into the State treasury 
in some cases, and in others it goes to the inspector as payment for 
his services. Mutual and stock companies are on the same footing 
in this regard. 

VI1.—Cost of Compensation. 


HE data on this point can be regarded only as tentative, the laws 
being of such recent enactment and the changes therein so fre- 
quent that no real basis of costs can be said to be yet determined. 

The Pennsylvania Insurance Commission reported, in 1918, the 
pure premium costs of policies issued in 1916. This showed that for 
all industries the average was 63 cents per $100 of pay roll; for 
all except coal mining, 48 cents; for anthracite mining, $2.77; for 
bituminous mining, $1.62; for building construction the rate was 
$1.17; for iron and steel manufacturing, 86 cents; manufactured 
products of clay, 73 cents; chemicals, 78 cents; textiles, 17 cents; 
wood products, 57 cents, etc. These figures, of course, do not include 
the cost of administration, which varies with the type of insurance, 
being least with the self-insurer and greatest with stock companies. 

The combined policy years 1916 and 1917 show an audited pay roll 
of $2,715,747,000; earned premiums amounted to $30,842,928, 
while the losses incurred were $15,634,248. The average premium 
rate was $1.14; the pure premium, 58 cents; and the loss ratio 51 
per cent. 

An illustration of the relation of costs to pay rolls and premiums 
may be taken from the report of the State fund of Montana. In 1918 
private employers in the State fund had a pay roll of $10,747,628, 
on which premiums amounting to $157,639 were paid; $52,512 were 
paid as total compensation benefits during the year. For the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1919, there was a premium income of $181,709. 
Of this 16 per cent went for temporary total disability, 8 per cent 
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tor permanent partial disabilities, 8 per cent for fatal injuries, 3 per 
cent for medical and hospital benefits, and 0.8 per cent to undertakers. 
During the same time compensation payments amounted to $68,708. 
Of this 44 per cent was for temporary total disability, 22 per cent for 
permanent partial disability, an equal amount for fatal injuries, 
8 per cent to physicians and hospitals, and 2 per cent for burial. 

The State fund of West Virginia was contributed to in 1917 by 
2,644 employers, with a wage roll of $125,220,220. The premium 
income was $1,762,238, or at an average premium rate of $1.41 per 
$100 of wages. The losses during the year amounted to $1,319,144, 
or $1.05 per $100 of wages and 75 cents per dollar of premium in- 
come. The administrative expense was $80,732, or $4.58 per $100 
of premium income. Summarizing the experience of four years’ 
operations, the average premium rate was $1.25 per $100 of wages, 
and the average losses, $1.17; losses amounted to 94 per cent of the 
premium mcome. Administrative expense averaged $5.05 on each 
$100 of premium income. 

The benefit provisions of the various acts differ considerably 
so that to make a comparison between them requires a comparison 
of a number of factors. The Massachusetts report for the year 
ending June 30, 1917, shows the loss experience of that State for a 
period of five years on the basis of the average cost per benefit case 
for the different kinds of payments. This information is presented 
in tabular form as follows: 


AVERAGE COST PER BENEFIT CASE IN MASSACHUSETTS, YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1917. 








Type of payment. First year. | Second year. Third year. | Fourth year. Fifth year. 





$11. 04 | 
1, 368. 65 
58. 65 


$9.79 9. 36 | 9.32 | $10. 09 
1, 780. 63 | 2, 970. , 603. 06 | 2, 630. 74 
87. 27 | 5 5. 4 69. 60 


40. 53 | 43.58 | 














It is evident that no uniformity has been reached in the five 
years’ experience above set forth. The report offers but one explana- 
tion for some of the rather marked variations, which is that ‘it may 
possibly be that industrial conditions are in part responsible.’’ 

Various lines of approach to the problem of costs are suggested 
by the different kinds of data above reproduced. Reference may 
also be had to data given under III (page 21), for some suggestive 
figures, but the subject has not yet received the attention that its 
importance warrants. This is excused in the minds of some by saying 
that the cost of compensation is really but the cost of industrial 
injuries, and the community has borne this in the most burdensome 
and uneconomical and unjust way hitherto; so that the question 
is only one of incidence, newly adjusted by the new legislation; 
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but the actual amounts will doubtless be brought into fuller considera- 
tion with the growth of an intelligent appreciation of the value 
of data showing the importance of accident prevention as well as of 
relief. 

It is difficult to say whether or not costs have risen in recent years, 
in view of the comparatively brief experience already noted. The 
pressure for production and the influx of unskilled workers into 
industry had a tendency to increase the accident rate in 1917 and 
1918, but the actual influence of this fact on insurance costs is not 
yet known. 

VIII.— Benefits. 

T WILL be necessary to advert to the laws themselves or the 

Bureau’s analytic Bulletin No. 240 for an answer to the question 
as to the amount of benefits paid. It is in most cases a percentage 
of the wages earned at the time, ranging from 50 to 663. Only 
actual dependents receive compensation, and, as a rule, in periodical 
payments rather than lump sums. Supervision of the expenditures 
of lump sums is very slightly practiced and that in a rather unofficial 
way. 

2. Disability benefits begin at the expiration of a waiting time which 
varies from three to fourteen days under different laws. Usually the 
same percentage of wages is paid regardless of the period of the disa- 
bility. 

3. A few laws reduce the benefits where there is marked fault on 
the part of the workman and increase them where the employer is 
guilty of negligence in a marked degree. However, it is the common 
rule that the fixed schedule is paid in all cases. 

4. A majority of the laws contain fixed schedules for specified in- 
juries, chiefly dismemberments. In California and Nevada the laws 
take cognizance of the age and occupation of the injured person; 
while in a number of other States, if the employee is a minor or a 
learner, the fact that an increase in the earning capacity is normally 
to be expected is to be considered. 

5. Relatively few of the laws make disfigurement apart from dis- 
abling injuries a basis of awards. Where the provision exists, there 
is usually a maximum limit fixed by the law, the actual amount be- 
ing subject to determination by the administrative commission. 

6. Medical and surgical aid are included at the present time in 
practically all laws, though omitted from some in their first enact- 
ment.! Where it is required, it is to be given in all circumstances 
immediately on the happening of the injury, but may be limited to 
brief periods as in some laws, or continued until recovery or a final 
determination of the status of the injured person. The laws vary as 
to the methods of administration, the more common provision being 








“1 See chart at end of this article. 
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that the employer shail furnish the physician. In some States the 
right of the employee to make the selection is reserved; while in 
Washingten, local medical aid boards are charged with the adminis- 


tration of this form of relief. 


TX .—Old and Infirm Workers. 


Q CONCLUSIVE figures are available on this subject. Pro- 

posals to permit workers of these classes to contract out of 

the law are generally disapproved. In most States special provision 

is made to limit the liability of the employers taking on partially 

disabled workers, as by the bess of one hand or one eye, so that a 

second injury will not entail upon the current employer a liability 
as for total disability. 


X.—Relation of Accident Insurance with Any Other Forms of 
Insurance. 


CCIDENT insurance stands alone so far as being correlated with 

sickness or invalidity insurance is concerned. Some laws au- 
thorize the formation of relief associations to which employees may 
contribute, added benefits in excess of those required by the com- 
pensation laws being payable. No State of the Union has thus far 
enacted legislation providing for sickness or invalidity insurance. 


XI.—Malingering. 

© FAR as reports indicate, malingering can not be regarded as 

at all prevalent. Cases are, of course, known, and it is a part 

of the work of the administrative boards to keep in touch with in- 

jured workmen, chiefly through medical channels, so as to prevent 

the practice. This point is discussed on page 289 of the Montuiy 

Lasor Review for November, 1919, where the opinion of Commis- 

sioner Meeker is expressed after a very general consideration of the 
subject. 


XII.—Accident Prevention in Connection with Workmen’s Compen- 
sation. 


+ 1 sa of thorough statistical reporting makes it impossible to de- 
cide what effect workmen’s compensation laws have had on 
the number of accidents. It is the general impression that the ten- 
dency is to lead to a reduction of accidents, especially where mutual 
companies insure or where there is merit rating. 

A number of the laws contain special provisions with regard to 
safety regulations, either actually prescribing such regulations or pe- 
nalizing persons who disregard existing regulations. In some States 
the administration of compensation laws is in the hands of the same 
department or commission that has charge of inspection and safety ; 
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in others there are various degrees of correlation between such ad- 
ministrative board and the labor commissioner or inspection depart- 
ment of the State. 


XIII.—The Determination of Claims. 


HERE is a wide variety in the modes and degrees of supervision 

of direct settlements by administrative authorities. In the 
States having the better practice, and they constitute a considerable 
number of the total, settlements are open to review by the com- 
mission, and are not to be considered as binding or final until ap- 
proved. Most States have special administrative commissions; in a 
very few the power of awards and adjustment is vested in the courts, 
usually in summary proceedings.’ In a few cases, special arbitration 
boards or tribunals are to be selected for the individual case, a single 
State official constituting the permanent factor of administration. 
In many cases the board or tribunal has the power to hold hearings 
and procure evidence; its findings are usually binding so far as facts 
are concerned, though appeals may be taken on matters of law. 
The status of administrative boards has been considerably discussed 
and reference may be made to “Exercise of judicial power’’ in 
Bulletin No. 203 (pp. 180-182). 

The medical aspect of the case is dealt with by the same tribunal 
and at the same time as other aspects. Some of the State boards 
have permanent medical advisers, while others depend on desig- 
nated physicians and the report of the practitioner in the case. 

Little organized work is done in the way of furnishing expert as- 
sistance to claimants. The view has been expressed that it is a proper 
function of the State to enable inexpert or illiterate claimants to 
secure their rights under the laws, but so far as is known, there has 
been no general adoption of this view. The expense incurred in the 
settlement of disputes is borne by the parties litigant. Some laws 
limit the amount that an attorney may charge, but no State pro- 
vides for any additional sum to meet costs. Some require filing or 
recording to be done by court officials, free of charge. Delay in the 
payment of awards subjects the delinquent party to a penalty in a 
number of States; others allow interest on payments withheld dur- 
ing an appeal if the award on the appeal is approved. It is impos- 
sible to give any average time elapsing between the date of claim and 
the payment of benefits. Few offices are allowed adequate adminis- 
trative force such as would be necessary for prompt and accurate 
adjustments. 

The extent of litigation is difficult to discuss. While the number 
of appeals and court trials prove positively that the laws have not 








1 See chart at end of this article. 
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succeeded in entirely doing away with action at law, the number of 
cases settled without litigation is greatly in excess of those in which 
it is resorted to. For instance, the Montana commission reports 
deciding 6,000 disputes, out of a much larger number of claims 
referred to it for determination, without a single appeal being taken 
to a law tribunal. 


XIV.—Revision of Existing Law. 


ONSTANT changes are being made by way of amendments in the 

laws of the various States. These relate not to the principle 
involved, but to administrative details and to degrees of liberality. 
For instance, it was true only quite recently that a majority of the 
laws provided as benefits 50 per cent of the wages. Now more than 
half pay 60, 65, or 663 per cent. A waiting period of two weeks or 
more was embodied in a majority of the earlier laws, but now this 
has been reduced, in a majority of the States, to periods of less than 
two weeks; 21 States fix seven days as the waiting period. The fear 
that compensation laws would levy an intolerable burden on industry 
has practically disappeared. It has become more generally recog- 
nized that the burden of the individual injured is a reality, and that 
the mere transference of it from the unassisted worker with no 
capacity to shift the burden, to the responsible industry as repre- 
sented by the employer, with means of distribution of costs in his 
hands, was not in any sense an increasing of the burden but rather 
the placing of it where it properly belonged. This fact is not yet 
recognized in all jurisdictions, or by all parties in interest; and the 
limitations on persons covered, on medical benefits, and on periods of 
payment in case of death or total disability, yet call for persistent and 
intelligent action to secure adequate compensation laws. Organized 
labor is naturally most able to express itself in behalf of liberality, 
and many of the more enlightened employers are ready to give frank 
consideration to demands for more liberal provisions. 


XV.—Voluntary Insurance. 


HE laws of a number of States absolutely exclude certain classes 

of labor, those notably being domestic and farm labor. In a 
number of States in which hazardous employments are designated as 
covered by the laws, permission is given for voluntary choice by em- 
ployers and employees in other industries to accept the terms of the 
law. Some consideration is being given to the inclusion also of 
independent workers, while employers in small industries are already 
given permission to come under the provisions of the laws in a few 


States. 
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MEDICAL SERVICE 
STATE. DaTE ACT BECAME EMPLOYMENTS NOT COVERED. Computsouy Jk INSURANCE. a1 Th ‘oe a Me c ; 
Less than 16 employees. Muni " ’ 
Alabama. a Farm labor. Municipal employees. Elective. Not required | 60 dars. $100 - 
(Jan. 1). * . Casual labor | \ 
Domestic service. 
1915 All except mining Operations having : a : : ‘ : ie 2 
Alaska. (July 28). Se employees. Public employees Elective. Not required. No provision - provision ~ 
. 1912 : ae : . . . , j 
Arizona. (s 1). Nonhazardous. Public employces. Compulsory. Net required. No provision. | No provision 
Sept. “yl eS es 
' 
1911 Farm labor. . Sate Coes. 
California. (S 1). D tic son, Casual labor.’ | Compulsory. Private companies. | Unlimited Unlimited 1: 
. “cli-insurance. 
’ State fund. | | 
1915 - Less than 4 employees, Domestic service. a | t pi le 4 - | 
Colorado. (Aug. 1). Farm labor. Casual labor. ee Ses ee —_ ” 
Self-insurance 
—— 
‘ 1914 Less than 5 employees. / | Private companies. | | PRA 1) 
Connecticut. (Jan. 1). reuters feng Outworkers. Elective. vt per a han eiy | Unlimited | Unlimited. | Ne 
Less than 5 employees. Public employees. . : -% . 
Delaware — Farm labor. Outworkers. Elective. Private companies. | > weeks $75 of 
(Jan. 1). : 4 Self-insurance. j Ne 
Domestic service. Czsual labor 
haat a rent SS rs = 
és 1915 Nonindustrial. Employees receiving over $36 a 3 | Private companies. |... . 7 1a 
Hawaii. (uly 1). Casual laber.' onl Compulsory oft teneindion. | Unlimited. | $150. Ne 
} — = 
a egal Casual labor. State fund. 
Idaho. ag aye se Outworkers. Compulsory Private companies. | Unlimited Unlimited 
. . . - | te ni:mutec i. 
(Jan. 1). — receiving over $2,400 a Charitable institutions. Self-insurance. | 
oe 1912 Nonhazardous. ‘ ; . Private companies. : : WS sistened 7: 
Minois. (May 1). Farm labor. Casual labor. Compulsory. tra recom 8 weeks | $200 oh 
iba a 
1915 Farm laber. Casual labor.' , Private companies. . : : 
Satins, (Sepé. 1). j Domestic service. Railroad employees in train service. Eesive. Self-insurance | 30 dogs. | Unlimited i’ 
1914 Farm labor. Casual labor.' . Private companies. | . 
wert (July 1). Domestic service. Nenbassedous clerical cccupatiens. | ™**4°*- | Selfinsurance. | ooo. $100 as 
- “a 7 —— i 
, * Casual labor.’ 
1 lor | 
| Kansas. tye ws - to boring hes State employees and municipal em- | Elective: Not required. 50 days. $150 lw 
) (Jan. 1). than 5 employees. 
Farm labor. ployees, except workmen. 
; oe ae = 
js 
| 1916 Less than 3 employees. . , . Private companies. | 
tucky. Domesti ‘ 5 ‘ x 
panty (Aig. 1). Farm labor. — names | Gci-tmemence, | °° &?* = :' 
| . " ‘— — —_-——— — ~ 
| Louisiana. : 1915 Nonhazardous. Casual labor.’ Elective. | Not required. Unlimited. 31K ie 
| (Jan. 1). | | Vo 
| i . 
' ’ —_— ae 
Less than 6 employees. a ; iY ; | 
Maine. 1916 Warts tober. Casual labor. Elective Private companies. | 55 daye.? $1002 1, 
(Jan. 1). nienitin wadies, Logging operations. Self-insurance. 
A a bg 
! 
; Nonhazardous. Casual labor. sate tant 
1914 Farm labor. Country blacksmiths. BF ie = aia 20 
Maryland. (Nov. 1). Semnatite eorviee. Employees receiving over $2,000 a Compulsory. — companies. | Unlimited. $150 = 
Nonhazardous public employments. year. Se 
— EE =e 
Farm labor. Z | 
. ork- | 
| Massachusetts. 1912 Domestic service. oe ae, ae « Elective. Private companies. | 2 weeks.’ | Unlimited 10. 
/ (July 1). . ; men. 
é Casual labor. 
State fund. j 
1912 Farm labor. ; . : | , le 
Michigan. Ss 1). De rapid SA, Casual labor. Elective. — es 90 days. Unlimited | No 
Farm labor. 
Minnesota. }" Domestic sc: vice. Cagual labor. Elective. Not required. 90 days.’ | $100." lis 
: (Oct, 1). State employees. Steam railroads. 
: | _|— 
; Less than 5 employees.- , | | 
Missouri. . sg pas —_ Je Seambinins over $3,000 a | Elective. Private companies. “| 5 weeks. | $200, jis 
' , (Ape. 28). year Self-insurance No 
Casual labor,’ | 
: . iets State fund. | 
1915 Nonhazardous. Domestic service. . FF 
Montana. uly 1). | ious See: Cc I labor.’ Elective. Private companies. | 2 weeks. $50. | 20 
Self-insuraace. | 
a i ol 
a , 1914 Farm labor. Casual labor.' Private companies. : |lw 
Nebraska. (Dee. 1). Domestic service. Outworkers. Mestive. Self-insurance. Unlimited. | $200 No 
} } gs ee 
1911 Farm \abor. ; . . sr |lw 
Nevada. (July 1). 1p Saeardl Casual labor.’ Elective. State fund. 90 days. Unlimited. Not 
1912 Nenhent\icns. , ve | 
_New Hampshire. (an. 1). Factories thving less than 5 work- Public employees. Elective. Self-insurance. No provision. No provision. | 2% 
men. 
New Jersey. — Casual labor. Elective. Private companies. 4 weeks.” $30.” 10. 
(July 4). Self-insurance. ’ 
wre NX - 












































OF LAWS RELATING TO WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSURAN 


(Chart Revised January I, 1920.) 














COMPENSATION 











































































































































































































p | —— ee | 
WafTING PERIOD | . 
Dum 2-~moe ! Per cout of wages. Beesl) mula Weenl) minimam 
: i 
2 weeks. 25 to 60 (death). . » J ; 
© | None if disabled 4 weeks. 30 to 60 (disability). _ to $15. $5." 300. 
: | 2 weeks. . eal . : 
9 provision. | Nene if disabled 8 weehe. 50 (temporary total). | No provision. No provision. 
.. | 2 weeks. ~ » ; ia 
» provision. Nand i Gebted dees 24 50. | No provision. Neo provision. 400. 
limited. 1 week. 65. $20.83. $1.17. 240. 
0. 10 days. ». $10 $5 312 
a 1 week. $18 (death and partial disability). “ 312 
Matted. None if disabled over 4 weeks. a. $14 (total disability). $5. |! 
2 weeks. 15 to 60 (death). $18 (death). $1.50 to $6 (death). _ 
. None if disab#ed 4 weeks. 50 (disability). $15 (disability ). $5° (disability). , 
25 to 60 (death). $21.60 (death). . 
1 week. ‘ on $1.25 to $3 (death). 
50. Mites . ; 60 (total disability). $18 (total disability). : ial 312, 
None if partially disabled. 50 (partial disability). $12 ial disability). $3? (total disability). 
| 
death). 19 
limited. | week. = pc amen , $12 $6." 400 
| 
1 week. 
’ 5 2 } | 416 
- | None if disabled 4 weeks. 50 to 65. $12 to $15 $7 to $10. | 
| EE 
limited. 1 week. 55. $13.20. $5.50. | 300 
_— — = 
0.2 | 2 weeks. 60. $15. | $6.? | 300 
| | — 
50. | 1 week. 60. $15 (disability). $5 (disability). | 260 
‘ = 
0. | 1 week. 65. $12. | $5. | 335 
1 week. 25 to 55 (death). j 
4 8. 2 ° 
- | None if disabled 6 weeks. 55 (disability). * $3 | soo 
| EE 
0.” 10 days. 60. $15. $6. | 300 
} } 
& | 2 weeks. 1 5 aie 
- Co tin cancun mals 50. $12. $ 
7 
$10 ~ th and specified injuries). | $4 (death and specified injuries) a 
- ea inj . ea inj . | 500 
lenited. 00 cage. 6%. $16 (others). $7 (others). . 
limited. None if diabled 6 weed 66. $14. $7. | 
30 to 66% (death). iS. 2 306 
00." 1 week. 66% (disability). $ $6.50. | 
i— 
1 week. . 300 
» None if disabled over 6 weeks. 66%. $15. 6. | 
| 
30 to 50 (death). 12.50. $6. 400 
m hoe 50 (disability). wi. | 
: ———— 
1 week. ‘ . | os 
disabled 6 weeks 15 $6. 350 
00. None if 6 66%. $ 
15 to 66% (death). 
1 week. $15.46 (death). $6.92 (disability) Dea 
“f:" : . ). 
ilimited. | None if disabled 2 weeks. ican $9.23 to $16.62 (diaability). ay | 
- 
0 Ne provision 300 
» provision. | 2 weeks. 50. $i pro 
35 to 60 (death). $6." 300. 
0! 10 days. 66% (disability). $1 



































AL FEATURE 


(Chart Revised January I, 1920.) 


S OF LAWS RELATING TO WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ANI 








at required 


MEDICAL SERVICE 





Masiswrr period 


60 cars. 


WAfTING PERIOD 


COMPENSATION 





Per cout of wages. 


Beek!) oul 


Weekly mina 





2 weeks. 
None if disabled 4 weeks. 











ot required. 


No provision. 








-No provision. | 


| 2 weeks. 


None if disabled 8 weeks. 


25 to 60 (death) 
30 to 60 (disability). 


$12 to $15. 





50 (temporary total). 


No provision. 
























| No provision. 



























































































































































































































| 2 weeks. oa ae 
ot required. No provision No provision. Stone © dlesbied over 2 wail 30. No provision. No provision. 
tate fund. 
ivate companies. | Unl dj Unli d 1 week. 65. $20.83. $1.17. 
cii-insurance. 
tate fund. 
ivate companies. | 60 days. $200. 10 days. 50. $10. $5.” 
if-insurance 
ivate companies. oii . . 1 week. $18 (death and partial disability ). . 
yaaa Unlimited. Unlimited. ebdnn Wf dtesiied Seer 4 eocke, SO. $14 (total disability). $5. 
ivate companies. 2 ante $75 2 weeks. 15 to 60 (death). $18 (death). $1.50 to $6 (death). 
f-insurance. ‘ None if disabfed 4 weeks. 50 (disability). $15 (disability ). $5? (disability). 
' 
as —-—— 
3 25 to 60 (death). $21.60 (death). ‘ 
vate companies. | ,, ... 1 week. eee - $1.25 to $3 (death). 
Mtinsarence. | “Mimited. =—| $150. None if partially disabled. cS. eee $3° (Jotal disabilicy). 
fund. - 
> companies. | Uniimited. Unlimited. | 4 week. zs » Ae » $i2. $6. 
f-insurance. v 
vate companies. . » 1 week. 4 
if-insurance. 8 weeks. $200. None if disabled 4 weeks. 50 to 65. $12 to $15. $7 to $10. 
ahaa —_ 
vate companies: | 59 days. Unlimited. | 1 week. 55. $13.20. $3.50. 
f-insurance. s 
fivate companies. | 4 weeks $100. 2 weeks. 60. $15. $6." 
-imsurance. 
jot required. 50 days. $150. 1 week. 60. $15 (disability). $5 (disability). 
vate companies. | 99 days. $100. 1 week. 65. $12. $5. 
Pli-insurance. 
: . 1 week. 25 to 55 (death). : 
required. Unlimited. $150. None if disabled 6 weeks. 55 (disability). ° $18. $3. 
ate companies. | 39 days.’ $100. 10 days. 60. $15. $6. 
-insurance. 
P . 2 weeks. . 
> companies. Unlimited. $150. 1 week if Hy and thy disabled. 50. $12. $5 
if-insurance. . 
: ona $10 (death and specified injuries). | $4 (death and specified 
» 
companies. | 2 weeks. Unlimited. 10 days. 66%. $16 (others). $7 (others). 
7 " 1 week. 
ate companies. | 90 days. Unlimited. None if didabled 6 weel 66. $id. $7. 
-insurance. ; 
vequired. 90 days.’ $100." 1 week. — oak ). $15. $6.50. 
' 
> companies. 1 week. ‘ . 
elf-insurance. 8 weeks. $200, None if disabled over 6 weeks. 66%. $15. 6. 
<ivate companies. | 2 weeks. $50. 2 weeks. . ten ». $12.50. $6." 
Belf-insurance. 2 
-ivate companies. I week. : 
if-ineurance. Usiintied. $208. None if disabied 6 weeks. 66%. $15. ¥6. 
15 to 66% (death). 
. 1 week. $18.46 (death). 
vigoeal Unlimited. | None if disabled 2 weeks. npn pe $9.23 to $16.62 (disability). eo 
elf-insurance. . No provision. | No provision. | 2 weeks. 50. $10. No provision. 
companies. 
| 1913 Farm labor. C eal 
Minnesota. Domestic service. asual Elective. Not required. 90 days.” 
(Oct, 1). State employees. Steam railroads. 
a Approved Less than 5 employ f Outworkers. 


























N AND INSURANCE 




























































































































































































NSATION fans 
a : ra Masi ae perted and amore! 4DMDOsTE4 TION, eee 
Weekly ais‘ eam Death Permmnen' votal Partial. oct. 
Weoens Amount Weeks Ameonnt Weeke a 
300. $5,000. | 550. | $5,000. - | 300. Courts. 33.6 
} 
ison, $6,000. $6,000. $4,300. | Courts. 31.2 | 
betad 
don. 400. $4,000. | Life. | $4,000. | During disability. | $4,000. | Courts. 524 
. 
3 years’ 
240. $5,000. Life. 240. a Industria) accident commission. 76.2 | 
| 
*1 
312. $3,125. Life. During disability. | $2,600. | Industrial commission. 63.1 | 
312. 520. 520. Board of five compensation commiasioners. stg 
$6 (death). . . ; . 
ability). 285. 475. | $4,000. | 285. Industrial accident board. 629 
eine. 312, $3,000. | 312. | $5,000. | a12, $5,000. | Industrial accident board for each 926 
al disability). 5,000. county. 
400. Life. 150. Industrial accident board: oa.7 | 
0. 416. $4,000. | Life. 416. Industrial commission. 354 | 
300. $5,000.- | 500. | $5,000. | 300. Industrial board. 79.4 
| 
bility). 260. $3,200. | 416. 416. Courts. 63.9. | 
| 
r 
| 335. $4,000. | 416. | $5,000. | 335. $1,000. | Workmen's compensation board. 0.2 | 
~ | 
300. 400. 300. Courts. 35.2 | 
300. $3,500. | 500. | $4,200. | 300, Industria! accident comminsiom, 729 
416. $4,250. | Life. | $5,000. $3,500. | Industrial sccident commission. 459 | 
| | 
7. epociied injuries). 500. $4,000. | 500. | $4,000. | During disability. | $4,000, | Industrial accident board. | srs | 
300. 500. | $6,000. | 500. Industrial accidemt board. a1 | 
: Courts. | 
300. 550. 300. Limited supervision: by commissioner of labor. 79.0 
| 
$00. Life. 400. Workmen's cempessation commission. 66.1 | 
os : | 
400. Life. - 150, Industrial accident board. 50.9 
. } 
350. Life. 300. ‘Compensation comsissioner. A | 
disability). Death or remarriage. | Life. 433. | Industrial commission. 76.2 
>vision. 300. $3,000. 300. 300. Coarts. 56.0 
0 days.’ “$1002 hindi, 30 to 66% (death). 
. 66% (disability). 1s weer 



































| No provision. 










































































































































































































































































On so £284 sAnndkd 


elf-insurance. . No provision. No provision. | 2 weeks. 50. $10. 
| _ ’ ie a 
vate companies. 
Farm labor. t 
1 ' 
Minnesota. ion 4 Domestic service. a own Elective. Not required. 90 days.’ 
ass State employees. S . 
Approved Less than 5 employees.: Outworkers. 
.Missouri. * 1919 Pate lobar. ‘ Employees receiving over $3,000 a | Elective. Private companies. | , weshe. : 
(Ape. 28) Domestic service. year Self-insurance 
winless Casual labor.' , 
; Ni Do i i State fund. 
Montana. Pa ~ . pan caters ton: c et oa Elective. Private companies. | 2 weeks. ‘ 
Self-insuraace. 
| . 2 — |— 
| 4 1914 Farm labor. Casual labor.' L Private companies. : 
oe cages (Dee. 1). Domestic service. Outworkers. Elective. Selt-inetizanee. Unlimited. ! 
1911 1 . 
— Get. | Demiota eae Casual labor.’ Blective. State fund. 90 days.’ | 
1912 Mowtnensdena, : oi 
_New Hampshire. (Jan: 1). Factories baving less than 5 work- Public employees. Elective. Self-insurance. No provision. 
: 1911 ‘ Private companies. . 
New Jersey. (July 4). Casual labor. Elective. Sitesi. 4 weeks. ‘ 
; Nonhazardous. ‘ ; x 
New Mexico. one. Hazardous employments having oe — Elective. aa companies: | 2 weeks. ‘ 
less than 4 employees. ° Self-insurance. 
. 1914 Nonhazardous employments hav- Farm labor. State fund. ; 
> (July 1). ing less than 4 workmen. Domestic service. Compulsory. Private companies. | 69 days. 
Self-insurance. 
Dakota 1919 Farm labor.” Casual labor.' 3 
om (Mar. 5). Domestic service. Steam railroads. Compulsory. | State fund.  Uatimited. 1 
1912 . yy 
Ohio: 7 State fund. . 
. (Jan. 1). Less than 5 employees. Casual! labor Compaisory. Gittins, Unlimited. ‘ 
Nonhazardous. 4 
‘ Clerical occupations. 
Oklat 1915 Hazardous employments having less ‘ 
I < Private companies. 
(Sept. 1). : than 3 employees. Nonhazardous public employ- | Compulsory. Selt-t om 60 days.’ 
arm labor. 
1913 > 
Oregon. (uly 1. Nonhazardous. arm labor. » | Elective. State fund. Unlimited. 
Pennsylvania. . 1916 labor. Casual labor.’ d State fund. 
(an. 1). Farm ib service. Outworkers. Elective. Private companies. | 30 days. ‘ 
I- Self-insurance. 
Less than 3 employees. Public employees not engaged on 7 
‘ Porte Ri -1916 Farm labor. public works. ; 
ae Ang (July 1). Domestic service. Employees receiving over $1,500 | Elective. State fand. Unlimited.” ' 
Nonhazardous clerical occupations. year. 
¥ Less than 6 employees. Casual labor.’ 
' Rhode Island. ong th Farm labor. Employees receiving over $1,800 a | Elective. Private companies. |. ous 1 
Domestic service. year. Self-insurance. 
1917 Farm labor. ; 
Private 
(June 1). Domestic service. Game bbe Miective. Self ee 12 weeks. ; 
1919 Less than 10 empleyees. Public employees. i . 4 
Farm labor. Coal mines. Elective. Private companies. 30 days. $ 
4Suly 1). Domesti ics Casual labor.’ Self-insurance. 
1913 Less than 3 employees. Public employees. 
(Sept. Farm. labor. Railways. Elective. Private companies. | 2. weeks." I 
1). Domestic service. Casua} labor. 
1917 Less than 3 employees. Demestic service. State fund. 
(July 1): Farm labor. Casual labor.' Compulsory. | Private companies. | Unlimited. \3 
a Self-insurance. | 
Less than 11 employees. Casual tabor.' % 
1915 ; 
Gut 1 Domestic service. Employees receiving over $2,000 a | Elective. Private companies. | + wecks. ‘ 
» State employees. year. Self-insurance. 
a Less thaw 11 employees. my 
1919". Sms tober. Casual labor.’ Private companies. 30 days ' 
Gan. 1). ee ea Steam railroads. Spain. Self-insurance. - 
1911 Nonhazardous public employ- : aa 
(Oct. 1). Nenhaanedous. pare Compulsory. | State fund Unlimited.» | 1 
—_ 1913 Farm labor. Casual labor.! State Sand. ? 
West Virginia. (Oct. 1). Domesiie service. Traveling salesmen. em Self-insuraine. Usiiasted. 
oe ‘1911 Less than 3 employees. B Pe é 
Wisconsin. Peru’ taber. Casual labor.‘ Elective cel en T 00 days 
: t : , Casual labor. 
Nouhazardous, public employ- 1. .rdous clerical Compulsory. | State fund Uniimited. ‘ 
Compulsory. Unlimited. 1 
$n emoleyed etherwiee thas for tbe purpoos of the caeteyer's te bastnene, ©) p nfeaton ‘ae 
——$—— ——————————— = 
170775°—20. (To face p. 32.) 
j " — ' axmenaail — 























































































































































































































vision. | 300. $3,006. | 300. | 300. | | Courts. 56.0 | 
_ | a - — 
i 
) days.’ $1002 1 week. 30 to 66% (death). ; 
% 66% (disability). $15. $6.50" 
ecka : 1 week. 
™ $200, None if disabled over 6 weeks. 66%. ‘5. $6." 
= ™ 50 (disability). $12.58 $6." 
——. L 
nlimited 1 week. 
; =. None if disabied 6 weeks. 66%. $15 $6." 
15 to 66% (death). . 
) days.’ Untimited. 1 week. : oe $15.46 (death). . 
None if disabled 2 weeks. -- on — ~ D. $9.23 to $16.62 (diaability). $6.92 (disability). 
} 
jo provision. | No provision. | 2 weeks. 5. $10 No provision. 
weeks.” | 302 0 35 to 60 (death). P 
$ 60 dage. 66% (disability). $1 $6. 
weeks. $50. 2eed 15 to 60 (death). $15 (death). © sina 
" 50 (disability). $12 (disability). $6° (disability). 
i 2 weeks. : 15 to 66% (death). $15.38 (death). —_ 
) dage Unlimited. | None if disabled over 7 weeks. 66% (disability). $15 wo $20 (disability). $5 (dieability). 
limited. v 1 week. M20 to 66% (death). $3.60 to $12 (death). 
: mlimited. | None if dissbled over 1 week. 66% (disability). =e. $6? (disability) 
nlimited. | $200. 1-week. 66%. + = ~ temporary total). | 955 (etal disability). 
1 week. - 
) dage.® ease.” None if disabled 3 weeks. 5. $18. $3." 
nlimited. $250. None. Monthly pension. 5O* pension). $15 (death) (monthly pension) 
cf po Caaity ) $30 (total disability) (monthly 
) days. $1002 10 days 15 to 60 (death). $1.50 to $6 (death). 
on 60 (disability). = $6? (disability). 
alimited.~ Unlimited. None. 50 (temporary total). $7 (temporary total). $3 (temporary total). 
es 2 weeks. $i4 (total disability). $7 (total disability). 
aves Unlimited. | None if disabled over 4 weeks. - $10 (others). $4 (others). 
a: em 10 cage. 55. $12 (disability). , 
None if disabled 6 weeks. $6.50° (disability). 
2 weeks. 20 to 50 (death). 
) days. suse. None if disabled 6 weeks. 50 (disability). mi. $5." 
weeks.” Unlimited. 1 week. 60. $15. $5. 
alimited. $500. 3 days. 60. $16. $7 (disability). 
15 to 45 (death). $12.50 (total disability). $0.75 to $2.25 (death). 
weeks. 100. 1 
$ week 50 (disability). $10 (partial disability). $3° (total disability). 
} days. Untimited. 2 weeks, DO. $10. $5. 
in i week. outa 
limited.* Unlimited.’ es Month! pension 50* (monthty pension ). $10 (death) (monthly pension). 
None if disabled over 30 days. 7 $ $30 (total disability) (monthly 
50 (disability : ‘ 
plimited. $500. 1 week. _ hrs a ants: $12 (disability). $5 (disability). 
1 week. 
) days.* Cones § | Neue if disabled over 4 weeks. on 76a, $6.83 
10 days. Monthly pension (temporary total). | $60 (temporary total) (monthly 
vimited. $100. Nene # ene Gen Fixed amounts (others). pension). $34 (temporary tota!) (monthly 
: 10 to 66% (death). $1.15 
Unlimited. 3 da F 15 to $7.69 (death). 
alimited. 73. 66% (disability). 915.28. $7.69" (total disability). 
— " — 
— @ low then misiwen com eaten O Additional service in ayerial cases or a1 discretion of commission ‘increased to 60 per cont of wages for Grei 6 months in case of temporary tou! 
— ; ; — = os — —- ——— 
i | — | | | | { ’ j 
oa |———| a 
















































































































































































90 da > a 30 to 66% (death). 
ys. $100 1 week. 66% (disabitity). $15. $6.50.? 
8 weeks. $200 A week, 
cate None if disabled over 6 weeks. 66%. $15. 6. 
2 cathe: 50. 2 a 30 to 50 (death). A 
w $ wee 50 (disability). $12.50. $6." 
fs 
P 1 week. 
Geletes. a8. None if disabled 6 weeks. 66%. $15. $6." 
mae er 15 to 66% (death). ae 
90 days.’ Unlimited. ae 60 (total disability). pay oy imability) 
None if disabled 2 weeks. oa scsanie y > $9.23 to $16.62 (disability) | os ee. 
| 
| 
No provision. | No provision. | 2 weeks. | 50. $10. | No provision. 
| 
i | 
4 weeks.’ 02 0 35 to 60 (death). 4 | P 
w $ 10 days. 66% (disability). $12. $6. 
2 weeks. $50. 2 " 15 to 60 (death). $18 (death). » cial 
’ 50 (disability). $12 (diaability). $6* (disability). 
3 _ 2 weeks. 15 to 66% (death). $15.38 (death). — a 
a Uniimited. | None if disabled over 7 weeks. 66% (disability). $15 to $20 (disability). ten ee 
: itis 1 week. M20 to 66% (death). be $3.60 to $12 (death) 
j ( 2 ¢ ’ 
ees “age | None if disabled over 1 week. 66% (disability). whi $5” (disability) 
| 
Untimited. | $200." | 1 -week. 66%. 2 tote ena? ‘wall. | $5> (wotal disability). 
s 1 week. 
60 days. ones,” None if disabled 3 weeks. 50. $18. $8." 
. . . $15 (death) (monthly pe 
‘ 250.° N . ‘ \ » ’ 
Unlimited $250 one Monthly pension $50* (monthly pension) $30 (total disability) (me 
. 15 to 60 (death). $1.50 to $6 (death). 
30 days. $100. 10 days. 60 (disability). $12. $6* (disability). 
Unlimited” Unlimited. None. 50 (temporary total), $7 (temporary total). $3 (temporary total). 
, limited 2 weeks. $14 (total disability). $7 (total disability). 
. . : None if disabled over 4 weeks. = $10 (others). $4 (others). 
‘$150 10 days. 55 $12 (disability). $6.50? (disability) 
12 weeks. : None if disabled 6 weeks. . ;, 
2 weeks. 28 to 50 (death). 
0 com. eons. None if disabled 6 weeks. 50 (disability). ol. os.” 
2. weeks.’ Unlimited. 1 week. 60. $15. $5. 
Unlimited. $500. 3 days. 60. $16. 7 (disability). 
15 to 45 (death). $12.50 (total disability). $0.75 to $2.25 (death). 
2 cote. = ‘-. 50 (disability). $10 (partial disability ) | $3° (total disability). 
30 days. Unlimited. | 2 weeks, 50. $10. $5. 
. . i ah 1 week. ° , $10 (death) (monthly p 
Uniimited.* | Unlimited." | None if disabled over 30 days. See poate. Set ely grain. $30 (total disability) (m 
a aia 50 (disability). . : 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Report of the President’s Industrial Conference. 


HE Industrial Conference called by the President, which was 

convened on December 1, 1919, made public a preliminary 

report on December 29, setting forth a tentative plan of 
machinery to adjust disputes by conference, conciliation, inquiry, and 
arbitration. The purpose in publishing this preliminary report, which 
was reprinted in the Monruty Lasor Review for January, 1920 
(pp. 60-68), was to obtain, as early as possible, constructive criticism 
of the proposed plan while the conference was engaged in its further 
development. 

On March 6, 1920, the conference issued its final report, setting. 
forth a program to combat industrial unrest. This report (1) modifies 
the tentative plan for the adjustment of disputes, (2) suggests the 
development of employee representation as a method of preventing 
disputes, and (3) makes recommendations as to methods of dealing 
with certain problems affecting the employment relationship. 

The conference declares itself in favor of the policy of collective 
bargaining and provides for the unrestricted selection of representa- 
tives by employees, but leaves the question of an open or closed shop 
te be settled in each factory or plant as local conditions determine. 

The guiding thought of the conference has been that the right relationship between 
employer and employee can be best promoted by the deliberate organization of that 
relationship. That organization should begin with the plant itself. Its object 
should be to organize unity of interest and thus to diminish the area of conflict, and 
supply by organized cooperation between employers and employees the advantages 
of that human relationship that existed between them when industries were smaller. 
Such organization should provide for the joint action of managers and employees in 
dealing with their common interests. It should emphasize the responsibility of 
managers to know men at least asintimately as they know materials, and the right and 
duty of employees to have a knowledge of the industry, its processes and policies. 
Employees need to understand their relation to the joint endeavor so that they may 
once more have a creative interest in their work. 


Plan for the Settlement of Disputes. 


HE modified plan for the settlement of disputes limits the field 
of arbitration and, by making machinery available for collective 
bargaining, enlarges the field of voluntary settlement by agreement. 
The plan has been extended to include the service of public employees 
and to cover disputes affecting public utilities other than steam 
railroads. 
The plan involves no penalties other than those imposed by public opinion. It 
does not impose compulsory arbitration. It does not deny the right to strike. It 
does not submit to arbitration the policy of the ‘‘closed” or “‘open” shop. 
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The plan for adjustment consists of a system, nation-wide in scope, 
with a national industrial board, local regional conferences, and 
boards of inquiry whose functions are defined by geographical rather 
than industrial limits. In brief, the plan is as follows: 


The Regional Adjustment Conference. 


The parties to the dispute may voluntarily submit their differences 
for settlement to a board, known as a Regional Adjustment Con- 
ference. This board is to consist of four representatives selected by 
the parties in accordance with rules laid down by the National 
Industrial Board for the purpose of insuring prompt and unrestricted 
choice of such representatives; and four others from the industry 
involved in the dispute, two of whom are to be chosen from a panel 
of 12 representatives of employers and two from a panel of 12 repre- 
sentatives of employees. These panels of employers and employees 
for each region shall be prepared by the Secretary of Commerce and 
the Secretary of Labor, respectively, after conference with the 
employers and employees, respectively, of the regions. These panels 
are to be approved by the President. In case either side objects to 
the representatives of the other on the ground that they are not in 
fact representative, the chairman may pass upon such objection, or 
he may call in some competent person to do so. If the chairman is 
in doubt as to whether the representatives objected to are in fact 
representative, he may require that formal action be taken by the 
employer to select, and properly to certify to the selection of his 
representatives; and likewise, unless otherwise provided by the 
National Industrial Board, he may require the employees to elect 
their representatives by secret ballot, under the direction of some 
impartial person, designated by the chairman. The board is to be 
presided over by a regional chairman, representing the public interest, 
and appointed by the President, who is to act as conciliator. If a 
unanimous agreement is reached, it results in a collective bargain 
having the same force as a trade agreement. If the conference fails 
to agree unanimously, the matter goes, with certain restrictions, under 
the agreement of submission, to the National Industrial Board, unless 
the parties prefer the decision of an umpire selected by them. The 
decision of the umpire is to have the same effect as the unanimous 
agreement of the Regional Adjustment Conference. The voluntary 
submission to a Regional Adjustment Conference carries with it an 
agreement by both parties that there shall be no interference with 
production pending the processes of adjustment. The Regional con- 
ference is to obtain its facts through the voluntary action of parties 
to the dispute. 
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The Regional Board of Inquiry. 


If the parties, or either of them, refuse voluntarily to submit the 
dispute to the agencies provided by the plan of adjustment, a Re- 
gional Board of Inquiry is to be formed by the regional chairman, 
consisting of two employers chosen from the top of the employers’ 
panel for the industry concerned and two employees from the top 
of the employees’ panel for the craft concerned, none of whom are 
parties to the dispute. This board has the right, under proper safe- 
guards, to subpeena witnesses and records and the duty to publish 
its findings as a guide to public opinion. Either of the parties at 
conflict may join the board of inquiry on giving an undertaking that, 
so far as its side is concerned, it will agree to submit its contention to 
a Regional Adjustment Conference, and, if both join, a Regional 
Adjustment Conference is automatically created. 


The National Industrial Board. 


The National Industrial Board, with headquarters at Washington, 
is to have supervisory power over the working of the plan. The 
board is to be composed of nme members appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate. Three of the members are to be chosen 
from representatives of industrial employers, three from representa- 
tives of industrial employees, and three are to represent the general 


public. One of the latter is to be selected by the President as 
chairman. All are to be selected without regard to political affilia- 
tions. 


Public Utilities and Public Employees. 


The plan is applicable also to public utilities, but in such cases the 
Government agency, having power to regulate the service, has two 
representatives in the Adjustment Conference. Provision is made 
for prompt report of its findings to the rate regulating body. 

The conference makes no recommendations for a plan to cover 
steam railroads and other carriers, for which legislation has recently 
been enacted by Congress.’ 

The plan with substantial modifications is also applicable to public 
employees. In this case the Regional Adjustment Conference is to 
consist of two representatives from the legislative branch of the 
Government authorized by law to make appropriations, two repre- 
sentatives from that branch or department of the Government which 
1s in the position of employer, two representatives from the employees 
in the class of public service in which the question arises, and two 
members to be selected by the representatives of the employees from 
the first 12 names on the general panel. 





1 The labor provisions of the new  temmeperteaion act are printed on pages 53 to 57 in this issue of the 
MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 
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A Regional Adjustment Conference is to be convened by the 
chairman on the request of the administrative head of any depart- 
ment of the Government standing in the relation of employer or on 
the request of such a substantial number of the employees as to sat- 
isfy the chairman that the question is of sufficient importance to 
justify the convening of a Regional Adjustment Conference. 

If the Regional Adjustment Conference reaches an agreement, its 
report is to take the form of a recommendation to the appropriate 
legislative body as a basis for appropriations. If the conference does 
not reach an agreement, no report is to be made unless the legisla- 
lative body requests such report. 

In the case of public employees there is to be no board of inquiry, 
but all material facts and information are to be made available to the 
Regional Adjustment Conference. There is to be no appeal to the 
National Industrial Board and no reference to an umpire. 


Findings of any adjustment machinery in the case of public employees must neces- 
sarily have the force merely of recommendations to the Government agency having 
power to fix wages, hours, and working conditions of the employees concerned. As 
a matter of principle, the Government is not in a position to permit its relations with 
its employees to be fixed by arbitration. The plan as modified for public employees 
therefore avoids arbitration. 


Prevention of Disputes. 


HE definitely formulated industrial disputes adjustment plan 
proposed by the Conference is a method for settling industrial 
quarrels after they arise. It is not intended to prevent the germina- 
tion of disputes. Prevention of the quarrel, in the opinion of the 
Conference, is, however, worth more than cure. The Conference 
suggests, as a suitable means of prevention, the further application 
and development of the principle of employee representation. 

The shop committee idea is recommended as being admirably 
calculated to minimize the serious results of that loss of personal 
contact between employer and employee which is an inevitable 
result of modern industrial organization. Employee representation 
will provide, the Conference believes, ‘‘an established channel of 
expression and an opportunity for responsible consultation on mat- 
ters which affect them [the employees] in their relations with their 
employers and their work.’’ It will not only better enable the 
employee to advance his own interests but will make him more defi- 
nitely conscious of his own responsibility. It provides the machin- 
ery which is necessary (whether the establishment is unionized or 
not) for adequate discussion and settlement of purely local, estab- 
lishment problems. 
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Employee representation, in the opinion of the Conference, ‘‘ must 
not be considered solely as a device for settling grievances. It can 
find success only if it also embodies cooperation in the problem of 
production. Whatever subjects the representatives come to feel 
as having a relation to their work, and their effectiveness as members 
of the plan, may come within the field of committee considera- 
tion.”’ The Conference remarks upon the necessity for absolute 
freedom in the selection of representatives and for frequent and 
regular meetings of employee and management representatives. 
‘All employees,” in the judgment of the Conference, ‘‘must feel 
absolutely convinced that the management will not discriminate 
against them in any way because of any activities in connection 
with shop committees.” 

The Conference believes that the opposition to the employee 
representation idea which has manifested itself among large em- 
ployers ‘‘who still adhere to the theory that labor is a commodity” 
is “‘steadily disappearing” and hopes that it will entirely vanish. 
The other source of opposition is seen in those trade-union leaders 
who “regard shop representation as a subtle weapon directed against 
the union.”” The Conference suggests that this idea ‘‘is apparently 
based on the fear that it may be used by some employers to under- 
mine the unions.’’ This attitude the Conference believes to be 
‘based on a misconception of the possible and desirable relations 
between the union and the shop committee. This relation is a com- 
plementary and not a mutually exclusive one. In many plants 
the trade-union and the shop committee are functioning harmoni- 
ously. In some establishments the men are unionized, and the shop 
committees are composed of union men. In others, some men be- 
long to the trade-union, while all belong to the shop organization.”’ 

Employee representation is by no means suggested as a panacea. 
The Conference realizes that it ‘‘offers no royal road to industrial 
peace. It is only a means whereby sincerity of purpose, frank 
dealing, and the establishment of common interests may bring 
mutual advantage.”’ 


Problems Affecting Employment Relationship. 
Collective Bargaining. 

HE Conference balances the ‘‘right to bargain collectively” 
against ‘‘ the right to refuse to bargain collectively,’ and asserts 
that ‘“‘as abstract rights both undoubtedly exist.’’ As a group of 
public men, however, they favor the acceptance by the employer of 
the policy of bargaining collectively, having reliance upon good 
faith for the enforcement of the bargain. ‘The declaration.of the 
Conference in favor of the pclicy of collective bargaining is as follows: 
The Conference is in favor of the policy of collective bargaining. 1t sees in a frank 
acceptance of this principle the most helpful approach to industrial peace. It believes 
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that the great body of the employers of the country accept this principle. The dii- 
ference of opinion appears in regard to the method of representation. In the plan 
proposed by the Conference for the adjustment of disputes provision is made for the 
unrestricted selection of representatives by employees, and at the same time pro- 
vision is also meade to insure that the representatives of employees in fact represent 
the majority of the employees, in order that they may be abte to bind them in good 
— Hours of Labor. 

The Conference recommends neither the 8-hour day nor the 48- 
hour week, but it does state ‘that a schedule of hours substantially 
less than the 48-hour standard is not at this time desirable except 
in industries where a scientific study of the problem indicates that 
such a reduction is necessary for the protection of the health and 
safety of the workers and is in the public interest.”’ 

Three recommendations are made: (1) That hours of work should 
be considered from the point of view of the welfare of the workers 
and of the efficient utilization of the country’s resources Over a long 
period of time; (2) that study should be made in each industry, 
preferably by the industry but in its default by the appropriate 
government agency, of the problem of industrial fatigue in relation 
to production and to the health of the workers; and (3) that hours 
of labor schedules should be arranged on a weekly basis and over- 
time be permitted only in case of temporary necessity. 


Women and Children in Industry. 


The Conference recommends that women doing work equal in 
quantity and in quality to that of men working under similar con- 
ditions should receive equal pay. In respect to child labor it urges 
all States not having adequate legislation with reference to child labor 
and compulsory education to ‘give these topics prompt and sym- 
pathetic consideration.”’ 

Housing. 

Housing is declared by the Conference to be primarily a community 
problem. Home ownership by the workers is urged, “with protec- 
tion against the dangers of real estate speculation and exploitation.”’ 
The function of the State and Federal Governments is to be largely 
one of study and investigation of housing problems, the State further 
concerning itself with the enactment of proper building and housing 
codes. 

Wages, Profit Sharing, and Thrift. 

The Conference recommends the establishment of wages “on a 
basis of justice to employees’”’ and asserts its belief that profit sharing 
“properly adapted to the character of the individual business and 
carried out in a spirit of genuine mutuality may often better industrial 
relations.” 
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The Conference believes that the alternative to insurance against 
sickness and old age lies in a wage adequate to cover these items, 
and suggests that the Federal Government should conduct a careful, 
authoritative investigation of the whole subject. ‘‘It feels that such 
investigation could well include such items as the possibility of con- 
verting the great multitude of small Liberty loan investments in 
the country (with all the attendant difficulty of collecting small 
amounts of interest) into some form of old-age annuities.”’ 


Agriculture and the Cost of Living. 


The Conference asserts its belief that agricultural production is 
profoundly influenced by the competitive conditions between the 
factory and the farm, as to wages, hours, and conditions of work, and 
feels that ‘‘it would be a disaster to exaggerate industrial develop- 
ment at the cost of agriculture.” 

Cooperation among consumers in the purchase of their supplies 
and among producers in the marketing of their products is suggested, 
which in the opinion of the Conference will tend to stabilize both 
demand and supply and offer legitimate opportunity for reduction 
in the price margin between producer and consumer. 

Since changes in the cost of living, and the readjustments they make necessary, 
must continue to be significant, it is vitally important that the Government maintain 
and even extend its machinery for investigating and reporting upon this phase of the 
industrial situation. * * * The Conference hopes that adequate appropriations 
for the continuance of effective investigation work and the publication of results may 
not be lacking. 

Public Employees. 

The Conference states its belief that, although utmost liberty of 
action should be accorded public employees in the matter of their 
association for the advancement of their common interests, police- 
men, firemen, and others whose duties relate to the administration 
of justice and the preservation of life and property should not be 
allowed to affiliate with organizations which authorize the strike. 
The Conference was unable to agree upon any recommendation as 
to the propriety of the affiliation of other classes of public emp!oyees 
with such organizations. 


Employment and Unemployment. 


The Conference urges ‘‘an immediate and thorough study of the 
problem [of unemployment] by individual industries so that analysis 
of the conditions in each may suggest appropriate measures of 
amelioration. Otherwise the country will be confronted with the 
demand for legislation still on trial in those countries which have 
adopted it, and will be without the information necessary to a wise 
choice of remedies.”’ 
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The Conference recommends establishing a ‘‘system of employ- 
ment exchanges, municipal, State, and Federal, which shall in 
effect create a national employment service.”’ 


Conclusion. 
N CONCLUSION the report states: 


In presenting these recommendations the Conference desires to emphasize that 
they are not merely designed to tide over a troublesome period of economic readjust- 
ment. Many of the evils which we have pointed out were in existence before the war, 
and will remain in existence, if steps are not taken toremedy them. The machinery 
of cooperation and adjustment which we recommend we believe to have permanent 
value as an agency of industrial progress. At the same time, it should be borne in 
mind that to-day, when the sense of the magnitude and danger of social unrest is still 
acutely upon us, when we have not yet reverted to settled habits of thought and 
action, when our economic life is still in a state of readjustment, it may be possible to 
establish ideals and set up machinery which the inertia of a later day may defeat. 
Not with any feeling of panic, not with any hysterical haste, but sanely and sensibly 
we urge that these reforms be put into effect. And we do so with the belief that they 
will not only contribute largely toward the elimination of the causes of industrial 
strife, but that they will make for the introduction, in American industry, of those 
democratic principles which constitute the most precious heritage of the American 
citizen. 


The report is signed as follows: 


William B. Wilson, Chairman. George T. Slade. 
Herbert Hoover, Vice Chairman. Oscar 8. Straus. 

Martin H. Glynn. Henry C. Stuart. 
Thomas W. Gregory. William O. Thompson. 
Richard Hooker. Frank W. Taussig. 
Stanley King. Henry J. Waters. 
Samuel W. McCall. George W. Wickersham. 
Henry M. Robinson. Owen D. Young. 

Julius Rosenwald. 


Willard E. Hotchkiss, 
Henry R. Seager, 
Executive Secretaries. 





Report of the United States Bituminous Coal 
Commission. 


HE strike of the bituminous coal miners which occurred during 

« b November, 1919 (see Montnity Lasor Review for December, 
1919, pp. 61-78), was brought to an end when the miners 
agreed to accept the President's proposal that they accept the 14 per 
cent wage increase fixed by the fuel administrator and his offer to 
appoint a tribunal to consider the whole matter and review the rea- 
sonableness both of the wages at which miners start work and of the 
Government prices for coal. This commission was appointed on 
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December 19, 1919, and was composed of Henry M. Robinson, repre- 
senting the public, afterward elected chairman; Rembrandt Peale, 
representing the operators; and John P. White, the miners. The ma- 
jority report, dated March 10, 1920, and signed by the chairman and 
Mr. Peale, has recently been accepted by the President as the report 
of the commission. A minority report by Mr. White is made a part 
of the general report. 


The Majority Report of the Commission. 


_ THE first hearing, January 12, 1920, an agreement proposing 
to submit the controversial matters to the commission and to 
abide by its awards was reached between Mr. John L. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of America, and the operators in 
all the districts except the Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ 
Association; Alabama Coal Operators’ Association; Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Co.; Operators’ Association of Western Kentucky; New 
River Field of West Virginia; Georges Creek Coal Operators 
Association of Maryland. Statements from these operators’ sub- 
mitted to the commission showed that existing conditions peculiar 
to their particular industries prevented their taking part in the delib- 
erations. All the operators, however, emphasized their legal inabil- 
ity to agree to fixed prices, and this matter was therefore not con- 
sidered in the majority report. | 


Procedure. 


Since the wages of the central competitive field consisting of the 
States of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and western Pennsylvania, have for 
many years been used as the basis for wages and agreements in out- 
lying districts, the commission adopted the following method of 
securing necessary information regarding the industry. First, it 
heard the statements and demands-of the miners and the operators 
of this field, respectively; then those of the miners and operators from 
other districts, and finally, in order to ascertain actual conditions in 
regard to the stability and distribution of the coal supply throughout 
the country, the statements of consumers generally. 


Demands of Miners and Counterclaims of Operators. 


The position of the miners as presented by President John L. 
Lewis, of the United Mine Workers of America, was as follows: 

1. That there be a 60 per cent increase upon all classifications by day labor, ton- 
nage, yardage, and day work in the central competitive field. That, of course, carries 
with it that the basis of understanding reached in the central competitive field on the 
part of the mine workers would be satisfactory in all outlying coal-producing districts. 

2. That a six-hour day, five days per week, be established. 
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3. That the day labor be paid time and a half for overtime and double time for 
Sundays and holidays. 

4. That pay days shall be upon a weekly basis. 

5. That the double shift of work on coal for commercial tonnage he abolished. 

6. That the automatic penalty clause be abolished. 

7. That the internal differences not covered by interstate joint agreement shall be 
referred back to the respective districts for adjustment. 

8. That any contract negotiated be effective from and after November 1, 1919, to 
run for a period of two years from that date. 


Presenting their counterclaims, the operators asked: 


1. That the present system of collecting dues and initiation fees for the mine workers 
and enforcing the payments thereof by deductions from their earnings through the 
officers of the operators be abolished. 

2. That the commission fix an equitable method for dealing with house rent charged 
mine workers and the price charged the miners for domestic coal. 

8. That the commission recommend to the Congress of the United States the enact- 
ment of legislation requiring associations of employees, which make contracts of 
employment with employers, to take such action as will make them legally responsi- 
ble for the fulfillment of the contracts so entered into. 

4. That the national officers of the United Mine Workers of America and the national 
organization being parties to the making of the contract be required to assume responsi- 
bility for enforcing the terms of such contracts in the various districts, notwithstand- 
ing the present limitations in the constitution of the United Mine Workers of America. 

5. That the contract shall provide that time clocks or time devices may be installed 
at mines and that the miners and inside day men be required to register when they 
enter or leave the mines and that the outside day force be required to register when 
they arrive at or leave the mines. All men refusing to comply with such require- 
ments to be subject to discharge. 

6. That the commission in its award provide for the introduction of devices or 
machinery which may serve to reduce the cost of coal and consequently the cost to 
the public for which there is no scale of wages in the then existing contract. 

7. That whatever Contract the commission works out or recommends should expire 
on the 3ist of March, 1922; that contracts should expire in the spring and should 
stand for a two-year period. 


The Award. 

The provisions of the award may be summarized as follows: 

1. Unless otherwise ordered the terms and conditions of the 
Washington agreement of October 6, 1917, shall continue. 

2. The 14 per cent increase in wages fixed by the Fuel Adminis- 
tration is eliminated on March 31, and replaced by this award (which 
is on a 27 per cent basis). 

3. The agreements drafted under this award are to take effect 
April 1, 1920, and continue until March 31, 1922. 

4. The mining prices for mining mine-run coal, pick and machine, 
are advanced 24 cents. 

5. All day labor and monthly men are advanced a dollar a day, 
except trappers and other boys, who are advanced 53 cents a day. 

6. All rates for yardage, dead work, and room turning are advanced 
20 per cent. 
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7. The fulfillment of all joint and district agreements are to be 
guaranteed by the officers of the international organization. 

8. The eight-hour day is retained. 

9. The practice of car pushing stands, but with recommendations 
for careful consideration of ways and means for the introduction of 
ameliorating practices. 

10. Rules are set up under which new machinery can be introduced 
in the mines and thoroughly tested. 

11. A commission is set up for the central competitive field to 
handle questions of differentials in rate and certain other matters. 

12. If the recommendations of the President's Industrial Confer- 
ence are adopted in regard to industrial tribunals and boards of in- 
quiry, this machinery is to be put into use in the coal industry. 
Otherwise a special board is to be set up. 

13. Explosives are to be furnished miners at cost, cost to include 
handling, transportation, and insurance. 

14. House coal is to be furnished to the miners at the tipple at 
the price they were paying on October 31, 1919, plus the average 
percentage allowed as an increase on the wage scale, i. e., 27 per cent— 
the miners to pay for delivery at cost. 

15. Charges for blacksmithing are not to exceed three-quarters of 
1 per cent of the miners’ gross earnings. 

16. Special boards are to be set up for the Kanawha, Paint Creek, 
and Cabin Creek fields; for District No. 12, Illinois, including Assump- 
tion and Decatur, I[ll.; also for the State of Washington; each 
commission to handle specific local conditions. 


Summary of Recommendations. 


The report recommends: 

1. That an Executive order be issued instructing departments and 
Federal agencies to buy and store the winter’s supply of coal before 
July 1 of each year. 

2. That the Council of National Defense assume the duty of ob- 
taining the support of the general public for coal storage. 

3. That an Executive memorandum be issued to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, to the end that the commission may aid in 
the solution of the transportation problems outlined, with particular 
attention to the question of seasonal freight rates, car supply, and 
car distribution, as well as the problem of railway coal purchase 
for storage. 

4. That the governors of the various States be asked to issue 
executive orders to State institutions and departments for the pur- 
chase and storage of winter coal during the summer months. 

5. That State railway and public utility corporations use their 
influence with the various utility commissions to induce the pur- 
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chase and storage of coal by those corporations, reflecting, if necessary, 
the cost of such storage in the rates. 

6. That a copy of this report go to the railroads to the end that 
they may cooperate in regard to coal storage, car construction and 
distribution, and the reduction to a minimum of the practice of 
commandeering coal. 

7. That a copy of this report be transmitted to the Federal Reserve 
Board, to the end that Federal reserve banks may favor, as eligible 
for rediscount, paper drawn against coal in storage. 

8. That the Interstate Commerce Commission, State railway and 
public utility commissions within their jurisdictions issue, where 
lawful, rules controlling car distribution among mines, to the end that 
no particular mine or mines may be permitted to obtain, through 
a practice of car assignment and car guaranties, preferential car 
service. 

9. That the practice whereby purchasing agents of carriers can 
use company control over car supply to force down the price of 
railway fuel be abolished. 

10. That operators avoid the use for railroads of coal whose proper- 
ties make it more valuable for other purposes. 

11. That camp and housing conditions be improved. 

12. That the good offices of the miners’ international organization 
be exercised to maintain their expressed position favoring the in- 
troduction of labor-saving devices and machinery. 

13. That the making of advances on miners’ pay be discouraged 
in every way, but if made, that they be made without discount, 
either directly or indirectly. 

Wages. 

Among the questions bearing upon numerous phases of the industry 
dealt with in the report those of wages and irregularity of employ- 
ment assume the largest proportions. 

In deciding to substitute a 27 per cent increase in wages for the 
14 per cent fixed by Mr. Garfield, the former fuel administrator, the 
commission states that it was guided by the principle that “every 
industry must support its workers in accordance with the American 
standard of living’; moreover, that in a consideration of this prin- 
ciple it took into account the increased cost of living as shown by 
estimates submitted by the operators and by those shown in late offi- 
cial reports of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, increases 
paid workers in other industries, and various other factors. 

This percentage of increase was based upon percentages reached for 
the different classes of work and of workers in the industry estimated 
on a tonnage basis. 

The increase was apportioned among the different bodies of workers 
and classes of workers as indicated in the award, and applied to the 
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rates paid on October 31, 1919. The report estimates that on this 
basis the average increase to tonnage workers will be 31 per cent 
over that in 1919, and for day men it will amount to an average 
increase of 20 percent. While there seems to be an apparent inequal- 
ity in such an apportionment, the commission considers it a fair one, 
since under the award of October 6, 1919, the day men received a rate 
considerably in excess of the advance given to the tonnage workers. 

It is estimated that the 27 per cent increase will amount to an 
increase in wages of approximately $200,000,000 above what they 
were October 31, 1919, and the question of vital interest to the 
consumer is whether or not this added expense will ultimately be 
passed on to the public. In the opinion of the commission this 
depends upon competitive conditions, but it offers this hope: ‘‘We 
estimate that the carrying out of other provisions of our findings will 
save the general public more than the cost of the additional wages. 
It is to be expected that when all Government regulations are with- 
drawn and a competitive market for coal is reestablished, the over- 
expansion of the industry will not permit the operators to add to the 
price of coal all the increased compensation granted to the miners.” 

The contention was made by the operators who submitted figures 
to illustrate their case that often the miners do not avail themselves 
of all opportunity for work and that miners who work three-fourths 
of the available time earn sufficient wages. These figures, the report 
states, were found defective in two respects: (1) No allowance is 
made for turnover; (2) conditions in the mines resulting from the 
nature of the industry may limit the possibility of employment even 
though the mine is open. The commission found, however, even 
after all allowances had been made, a margin of unemployment 
directly attributable to the miners themselves. 

In view of the generally accepted opinion regarding the relation 
which the increased wages paid for labor bears to a rise in the price 
of coal, the commission finds that— 


We have evidence that the share of labor in the total price paid by the public 
for coal was greater in 1916 and in 1917 than in 1918 for most of the important pro- 
ducing districts. Hence the advance granted to labor by this commission will tend 
to reestablish the prewar distribution of each dollar paid for coal as between capital 
and labor. 

The increase will thus in no way be a further step in the circular ladder of more 
wages—higher prices—increase in the cost of living—still more wages. 


Irregularity of Mining Operations. 


The irregularity of mining operations resulting as it does in an 
intermittency of working-days is a primary cause of much-of the 
unrest prevailing in the industry and of the high prices of coal. 

This irregularity the commission attributes to two principal causes: 
(1) The seasonal character of the markct; (2) the inadequacy and 
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regularity of car supply. Statistics submitted in support of these 
statements show that in 1918 when the demand for coal was at its 
maximum the principal cause of loss of time was car shortage which 
amounted to 49 per cent, while im 1919, after the war demand was 
past, “no market’’ was responsible for 50 per cent of the idle time. 
Labor shortage and strikes accounted for about one-fourth of the lost 
time in each year and mine disability for 14 per cent in 1918 and 6 per 
cent in 1919. 

The seasonal character of the demand which forces the operators to 
keep a reserve force large enough to meet the peak of the demand 
operates to produce unemployment in seasons of “‘no market.” 

For these reasons the commission strongly urges the consuming 
public on the one hand and the carriers on the other to aid in stabiliz- 
ing the industry and in regulating the irregularity of the market, the 
pubhe by purchasing and storing its coal in the spring and summer: 
the carriers by arranging to furnish all possible equipment when 
necessary and without discrimination. 

The fact is brought out that for many years the railroads, which 
consume about 30 per cent of the total coal production, have, when 
necessary, been in the habit of commandeering coal consigned to 
other consumers, and that public utilities have also followed this 
practice to some extent. 

The commission has therefore requested the executives of the larger 
systems to move coal in excess of their needs during months of low 
movement to consumption terminals, so as to accumulate a three 
months’ supply by winter and to have 20 or 30 days’ supply on hand 
in the spring. _The economy thus practiced will, it is thought, offset 
to a large extent the increased cost of storage. Public utilities and 
the steel industry, the next largest consumers, are urged to increase 
their storage of coal and movement of the same during the summer 
months, as are also Government institutions, Federal, State, and 
local. 

These and other recommendations which, if carried out, the com- 
mission believes, will do much to stabilize the coal industry, afford a 
considerable measure of relief to the carrier, and effect a saving for 
the public, are found in the summary of recommendations on pages 
43 and 44 of this number of the Review. 

The overdeveloped condition of the industry is another cause of 
unemployment among the miners. According to the report, America, 
at the present time, requires less than 500,000,000 tons of bituminous 
coal per annum, while the mines are capable of producing 700,000,000 
tons. Overdevelopment naturally increased during the war, with the 
result that more capital and more labor are now employed in the 
industry than present demands require. ) 
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Hours. 





The miners’ demand for a stx-hour day and a five-day week, which 
would have reduced the actual working trme from 48 hours to 30, was 
not granted for the foliowing reasons: 

1. It would restrict output. 

2. Shorter hours would attract more men to an industry that in 
seasons of low movement is already overmanned, and this in turn 
would probably result in further demands for the shortening of hours. 

3. Shorter hours would not reduce the risks run by miners by 
reducing the time during which they are exposed to this risk, because 
the miners wish to adopt the shorter day or week not to limit the 
number of hours per year, but merely to distribute them more evenly. 


The Minority Report. 


M® JOHN P. WHITE, the member of the commission represent- 
ing the miners, while in accord with some of the findings of 
the majority report, could not subscribe to its solution of several of 
the major problems, and therefore submitted a minority report 
offering amendments. 
Wages. 

As regards wages, he agrees that the Washington agreement of 
October 6, 1919, shall continue, but subject to changes which he 
mentions. 

He accepts the 24 per cent increase on pick and machine mining 
and the 20 per cent increase for all yardage, dead work, and room 
turning, not because these increases will result in the standard of 
living mentioned in the majority report, but because they will mate- 
rially improve the living conditions of the men affected. He holds 
that day and monthly men should receive $1.35 per day; trapvers 
and boys, 75 cents a day, instead of $1, and 53 cents a day awarded 
these classes of workers, respectively. 

Objection is made to the method of wage determination used in the 
majority report, and Mr. White emphazizes two errors into which, 
in his opinion, the joint report has fallen in calculating and appor- 
tioning the wage increase. ‘‘In the first place,” be points out, ‘‘the 
weighting chosen is upon the tonnage basis instead of upon the man 
basis; and in the second place the day workers, who have received 
the larger increase heretofore, are utilized to depress the average 
increase due to pick and machine miners, and then are not themselves 
awarded the increase as thus depressed.”’ 

He agrees with the joint report in its estimate of average in- 
creases received by the machine miner, the pick miner, and the day 
worker, respectively: but in view of the fact that a coal-mining 
machine can produce on the average 17,000 tons of coal per year, 
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while the production per employee is considerably less than 1,000 
tons, and in view of the further fact that the ultimate compensation 
is intended to be such as will enable buman beings to live in a credit- 
able manner, he asserts that, ‘‘when it is sought to combine the in- 
creases of the machine and the pick miner, obviously the weighting 
chosen should be on the basis of the number of men actually employed 
at the two occupations and not upon the number of tons produced 
by the two methods.” 

Estimating the increase in wages on the man basis alone the minor- 
ity report claims that the increase should be 31 per cent instead of 
27 per cent, and that the increase in tonnage rates should be 27 cents 
per ton and not 24 cents. 


Irregularity of Employment and the Shorter Working Day. 


The minority and majority reports are in full accord as to the 
unsatisfactory effect of the irregularity of employment in mining 
operations and of the overexpansion of the industry upon working 
conditions and prices. It is pointed out in the minority report, how- 
ever, that the majority report fails to make constructive suggestions 
to meet the problem of overdevelopment. Instead it implies that a 
regularization of the market will solve the problem of irregularity of 
employment, or to put it in another way, that ‘‘unemployment can 
be eliminated by being distributed.”’ 

This Mr. White believes would be impossible even though all the 
suggestions to this effect in the majority report were realized. Basing 
his statements upon figures given in weekly reports of the United 
States Geological Survey, he shows that the coal necessary for the 
normal market can be mined on an average of 30 hours of operation a 
week, that during the war the average operation was between 30 and 
40 hours per week, the highest figure being under 42 hours, and that 
since the armistice the actual average has been under 30 hours per 
week. He concludes that since at present there appears to be no way 
of preventing overproduction, regulating the market as suggested by 
the majority report ‘‘would simply regularize the short working period 
required to satisfy the needs of the country,” and that herein lies the 
fallacy of the continued eight-hour day. 

The amount of unemployment due to labor shortage and strikes as 
given in the majority report is also questioned in the minority report. 
Official statistics are submitted to show that between 1910 and 1918 
only 10.6 per cent of days lost in this industry resulted from strikes. 

Figures are furthermore given to indicate the American miner’s 
great liability to death by accident, which is ascribed to his greater 
productivity. 
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In regard to the whole question of the eight-hour day, Mr. White 
feels that the miners should be assured of two things: 

“(1) That it shall be a real eight-hour day; that is, eight hours 
from the time the miner leaves the surface to the time he returns to 
the surface; (2) that punitive overtime shall be established as a means 
to its enforcement, and he recommends ‘that the present working 
hours of mine employees continue in effect until March 31, 1921, and 
that, beginning April 1, 1921, the maximum hours for employees 
shall not exceed eight hours underground per day, and six days per 


week.’’ 
Miscellaneous Recommendations of the Minority Report. 


The recommendation of the minority report as regards a tribunal 
to consider the important question of differentials in the central com- 
petitive field differs from that of the majority report in the number of 
members composing it and in the manner of their selection. The 
majority report recommends a body of eight men, one mine worker 
and one operator from each district in this field, while the minority 
report recommends a body of five men, two representatives of the 
miners’ international officials, two of the officials of the Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association of the central competitive field, and a disinterested 
member to be chosen by the United States Secretary of Labor. 

It is furthermore suggested by the minority report that since the 
hearings showed and the majority report admits that the public paid 
about 80 per cent of the 14 per cent increase granted by Mr. Garfield, 
in increased prices, the operators should be able to absorb the remain- 
der of the present 27 per cent increase, or 13 per cent. 

The relation of labor costs to total costs, profits, and prices in the 
bituminous coal-mining industry as well as the profits of bituminous 
coal companies were treated in too great detail in the minority report 
to be adequately discussed in this review. 

Briefly, the minority report, like the majority report, finds the 
general belief that wage increases have been and will be necessarily a 
primary cause of advancing coal prices a mistaken one. The truth 
of this statement is substantiated by statistics from a recent report 
on the coal industry published by the Federal Trade Commission 
and by other official data. A study of the conditions in the Penn- 
sylvania, the southwestern, and various other coal fields established 
the facts that: 

1. Increased coal prices were not due to increased labor costs, but, on the contrary, 
were due largely to increased profits exacted by the operators; and 


2. Increased wages to labor were more than offset and rendered less than negligible 
by the increased efficiency and increased productivity of labor. 
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Conclusion. ' 


Upon the acceptance by the President of the majority report the 
scale committee of the bituminous operators and of mine workers 
was called in joint conference in New York City, March 29, 1920, to 
consider the terms of the award as regards increases in wages. 

On motion of the mine workers’ representatives the commis- 
sion’s award of 27 per cent increase was accepted, effective April 
1, 1920. Locals in the competitive field were immediately noti- 
fied of the decision and thus any cessation of mining operations was 
avoided. 

A subcommittee based on the coal commission’s report and com- 
posed of the international officers of the mine workers and two oper- 
ators and two miners from each of the four States in the central 
competitive field was appointed to negotiate a new wage contract in 
line with the recommendations of the majority report. 





- 
— a 


Analysis of Labor Provisions of the New Trans- 
portation Act. 


HE new railroad control act passed by Congress and signed by 
the President February 28, 1920, differs from previous railroad 
legislation principally im its inclusion of significant and 

extended provisions for the adjustment of mdustrial relations in the 
railroad service. Previous railroad legislation had proceeded along 
two distinct lines. There was first a separate body of legislation 
affecting the finances and operations of the carriers; and a second 
series of laws regulating the relations of employer and employee. In 
the first group of laws belong, for instance, the first interstate com- 
merce act of 1887, the Elkins Act of 1903, the Hepburn amendment 
of 1906, the Carmack amendment of the same year, the Mann-Elkins 
amendment of 1910, the Panama Canal act of 1912, and the two 
general laws on combimations and trusts—the Sherman act of 1890, 
and the Clayton act of 1914. The second group of laws has com- 
prised the employers’ liability act, 1908, the safety appliance act of 
1893 and subsequent years, the mediation laws—Erdman, 1898, and 
Newlands, 1913—and finally the Adamson 8-hour law, September 
3-5, 1916. 

Following this came the war legislation, the chief feature of which 
has been the recognition extended to labor in the determination of 
labor conditions and regulations and in the adjustment of industrial 


relations. 





i Data taken from Washington (D. C.) Post, Mar. 30, 1920, p. 1. 
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Under the act of August 29, 1917, the President was authorized to 
take possession and assume control of the transportation systems of 
the country and to use them for such purposes as were connected 
with the prosecution of the war. The proclamation for the assump- 
tion of control was issued December 26,1917. Subsequently, through 
the Federal control act, March 21, 1918, control by Executive order 
was replaced by control defined and limited under provisions of law. 
This Federal control act provided for Government operation of the 
railroads during the period of the war and not exceeding 21 months 
after the exchange of ratification of the treaty of peace. 

As respects the control of industrial relations the new act incorpo- 
rates some of the corresponding provisions of the Federal control act 
of March 21, 1918. Two kinds of boards are created to handle dis- 
putes between the carriers and their employees and subordinate offi- 
cials: (a) Railroad boards of labor adjustment; (6) a railroad labor 
board. The railroad administration act provided for three 
labor adjustment boards. No statement is contained in the new law 
as to the number of such boards. This class of boards, whatever 
the number set up, is to take jurisdiction of any dispute upon appli- 
cation of the chief executive of any carrier or organization of em- 
ployees or upon the written petition of not less than 100 unorganized 
employees, or upon motion of the adjustment board itself on the 
request of the labor board. 

No rules are laid down defining the precise composition of these 
adjustment boards and their methods of procedure. These matters 
are left to the decision of the carriers and their employees. 

The labor adjustment boards receive for hearing and decide dis- 
putes involving only grievances, rules of employment, and working 
conditions which have not been settled in conference between the 
carrier and itsemployees. The transportation act, it will be observed, 
makes no change in the methods of collective dealing now in 
practice among the carriers and their employees for the making of 
the labor contract and determining general conditions of employment. 
The act, however, does attempt to give voice to the unorganized 
employees of the railroad. Whether or not this method of approach 
in dealing with the employees proves effective remains to be seen in 
the course of administration of the act. 

The principal agency created by the law for the fina! adjustment 
of disputes between the railroads and their employees is the Railroad 
Labor Board. This board is composed of nine members—three 
representing the employees and subordinate officials, three repre- 
senting the carriers, and three representing the public. — All three 
groups of members are appointed by the President with the consent 
of the Senate, the first two groups from not less than six nominees 
offered by the employees and the carriers, respectively. Failure of 
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either group to propose nominees gives the President power to appoint 
members directly to represent the group. The third group is ap- 
pointed directly by the President. 

The members of the board may not hold active membership in any 
organization of employees or be pecuniarily interested in any carrier. 
Honorary membership in any organization or rights to insurance or 
pension benefits in such organization are not required to be relin- 
quished. The term of office is five years, and the salary $10,000 
per annum. Removal for cause rests with the President. 

The labor board is authorized to hear and decide on appeal from 
the adjustment boards matters which those boards are empowered 
to consider. Wage or salary disputes which are not within the juris- 
diction of the adjustment boards are also decided by the labor board 
if not settled by conference between the carriers and their employees. 
The labor board obtains jurisdiction of all disputes in the same manner 
as the adjustment boards, namely, upon its own motion or upon petition 
of the carrier or of the employees, whether organized or unorganized. 

The board may suspend the operation of any decision between a 
carrier and its employees if there is involved an increase in wages or 
salaries such as to necessitate a substantial readjustment of rates. 

Decisions of the labor board require the assent of at least five of 
the nine members, and in cases of decisions affecting wages or salaries 
at least one of the representatives of the public must concur in the 
decision. 

The board has wide powers in compelling the attendance of wit- 
nesses, production of books, documents, and other information. 
While no penalty is provided for the violation of a decision of the 
labor board, yet the board is authorized to examine into the observ- 
ance of its decisions and to make public the facts in any case. 

In making its decisions affecting salaries and wages the board 
is directed to take into consideration asfar as applicable certain relevant 
circumstances. These relevant factors are: (1) The scale of wages paid 
for similar kinds of work in other industries; (2) the relation between 
wages and the cost of living; (3) the hazards of the employment; (4) 
the training and skill required; (5) the degree of responsibility; (6) the 
character and regularity of the employment; and (7) inequalities of 
increases in wages or of treatment, the result of previous wage orders 
or adjustments. 

The labor board becomes a continuing investigational agency 
respecting the relation between the carriers and their employees, 
particularly as to questions of wages, hours of work, conditions of 
employment, and the privileges, rights, and duties of carriers and 
employees. It is authorized to gather, classify, and publish from 
time to time information relating to such questions. It is required to 
publish annually its administrative decisions and regulations as well 
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as those of the Interstate Commerce Commission in so far as the latter 
affect industrial relations. 

The act requires each carrier to continue until September J, 1920, 
the scale of compensation to its employees and subordinate officials 
which have been fixed under the Federal railroad control act. After 
that period wages will become subject to new adjustments between 
the carriers and their employees. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission plays no essential part, 
exercises no control, within the field of industrial relations under the 
act. Its sole function in this respect is that of drafting the rules for 
the selection of the members of the Railroad Labor Board. 

The prohibition of strikes, contained in the Senate bill, was not 
incorporated in the law. Apparently the law contains no provision 
for compulsory delay in striking pending investigation of a dispute. 
The act merely cites it as ‘‘the duty of all carriers and their officers, 
employees, and agents to exert every reasonable effort and adopt 
every available means to avoid any interruption to the operation of 
any carrier growing out of any dispute between the carrier and the, 
employees or subordinate officials thereof.” It is a duty without: 
penalty that is here stated. Whether or not the method of the 
injunction could be invoked to enforce that duty will be one for 
future determination by the courts. 


Labor Provisions of the Transportation Act, 1920. 


THE following are the labor provisions of the act: 





Titte I11.—Disputes Between Carriers and Their Employees and Subordinate O ficials. 


Section 300. When used in this title— 

(1) The term ‘‘carrier” includes any express company, sleeping car company, and 
any carrier by railroad, subject to the Interstate Commerce Act, except a street, 
interurban, or suburban electric railway not operating as a part of a general steam 
railroad system of transportation; 

(2) The term ‘‘adjustment board” means any railroad board of labor adjustment 
established under section 302; 

(3) The term ‘‘labor board” means the Railroad Labor Board; 

(4) The term ‘“‘commerce” means commerce among the several States or between 
any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia and any foreign nation, or between 
any Territory or the District of Columbia and any State, or between any Territory and 
any other Territory, or between any Territory and the District of Columbia, or within 
any Territory or the District of Columbia, or between points in the same State but 
through any other State or any Territory or the District of Columbia or any foreign 
nation; and 

(5) The term ‘‘subordinate official” includes officials of carriers of such class or 
rank as the commission shall designate by regulation formulated and issued after such 
notice and hearing as the commission may prescribe, to the carriers, and employees 
and subordinate officials of carriers, and organizations thereof, directly to be affected 
by such regulations. 

Sec. 301. It shall be the duty of all carriers and their officers, employees, and 
agents to exert every reasonable effort-and adopt every available means to avoid any 
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interruption to the operation of any carrier growing out of any dispute between the 
carrier and the employees or subordinate officials thereof. All such disputes shal! 
be considered and, if possible, decided in conference between representatives desiv 
nated anti authorized so to confer by the carriers, or the employees or subordinate 
officials thereof, directly interested in the dispute. If any dispute is not decided 
in such conference, it shall be referred by the parties thereto to the board whic) 
under the provisions of this title is authorized to hear and decide such dispute. 

Sec. 302. Railroad boards of labor adjustment may be established by agreemen‘ 
between any carrier, group of carriers, or the carriers as a whole, and any employee 
or subordinate officials of carriers, or organization or group of organizations thereo! 

Sec. 303. Each such adjustment board shall, (1) upon the application of the chic! 
executive of any carrier or organization of employees or subordinate officials whose 
members are directly interested in the dispute, (2) upon the written petition signed 
by not less than 100 unorganized employees or subordinate officials directly interest cc 
in the dispute, (3) upon the adjustment board’s own motion, or (4) upon the request 
of the labor board whenever such board is of the opinion that the dispute is likely 
substantially to interrupt commerce, receive for hearing, and as soon as practicable 
and with due diligence decide, any dispute involving only grievances, rules, or 
working conditions, not decided as provided in section 301, between the carrier and 
its employees or subordinate officials, who are, or any organization thereof which is, 
in accordance with the provisions of section 302, represented upon any such adjust- 
ment board. 

Sec. 304. There is hereby established a board to be known as the ‘‘ Railroad Labor 
Board” and to be composed of nine members as follows: 

(1) Three members constituting the labor group, representing the employees and 
subordinate officials of the carriers, to be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, from not less than six nominees whose nomina- 
tions shall be made and offered by such employees in such manner as the commission 
shall by regulation prescribe; 

(2) Three members, constituting the management group, representing the carriers, 
to be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
from not less than six nominees whose nominations shall be made and offered by the 
carriers in such manner as the commission shall by regulation prescribe; and 

(3) Three members, constituting the public group, representing the public, to be 
appointed directly by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 

Any vacancy on the labor board shall be filled in the same manner as the original 
appointment. 

Sec. 305. If either the employees or the carriers fail to make nominations, and offer 
nominees in accordance with the regulations of the commission, as provided in para 
graphs (1) and (2) of section 304 within thirty days after the passage of this act in 
case of any original appointment to the office of member of the labor board, or in case 
of a vacancy in any such office within fifteen days after such vacancy occurs, the 
President shall thereupon directly make the appointment, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. In making any such appointment the President shall, 
as far as he deems it practicable, select an individual associated in interest with the 
carriers or employees thereof, whichever he is to represent. 

Sec. 306. (a) Any member of the labor board, one from each group shall be appointed 
for a term of three years, one for two years, and one for one year. Their successors 
shall hold office for terms of five years, except that any member appointed to fill a 
vacancy shall be appointed only for the unexpired term of the member whom he 
succeeds. Each member shall receive from the United States an annual salary oi 
$10,000. A member may be removed by the President for neglect of duty or mal- 
feasance in office, but for no other caus 
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Src. 307. (a) The labor beard shall hear, and as soon as practicable and with due 
diligence decide, any dispute involving grievances, rules, or working conditions, in 
respect to which any adjustment board certifies to the labor board that in its opinion 
the adjustment board has failed or will fail to reach a decision within a reasonable 
time, or in respect to which the labor board determines that any adjustment board 
has so failed or is not using due diligence in its consideration thereof. In case the 
appropriate adjustment board is not organized under the provisions of section 302, 
the labor board, (1) upon the application of the chief executive of any carrier or 
organization of employees or subordinate officials whose members are directly inter- 
ested in the dispute, (2) upon a written petition signed by not less than 100 unorganized 
employees or subordinate officials directly interested in the dispute, or (3) upon the 
labor board’s own motion if it is of the opinion that the dispute is likely substantially 
to interrupt commerce, shall receive for hearing, and as soon as practicable and with 
due diligence decide, any dispute involving grievances, rules, or working conditions 
which is not decided as provided in section 301 and which such adjustment board 
would be required to receive for hearing and decision under the provisions of section 
303. 

(b) The labor board, (1) upon the application of the chief executive of any carrier 
or organization of employees or subordinate officials whose members are directly 
interested in the dispute, (2) upon a written petition signed by not less than 100 
unorganized employees or subordinate officials directly interested in the dispute, or 
(3) upon the labor board’s own motion if it is of the opinion that the dispute is likely 
substantially to interrupt commerce, shall receive for hearing, and as soon as practica- 
ble and with due diligence decide, all disputes with respect to the wages or salaries 
of employees or subordinate officials of carriers, not decided as provided in section 
301. The labor board may upon its own motion within ten days after the decision. 
in accordance with the provisions of section 301, of any dispute with respect to wages 
or-salaries of employees or subordinate officials of carriers, suspend the operation of 
such decision if the labor board is of the opinion that the decision involves such an 
increase in wages or salaries as will be likely to necessitate a substantial readjustment 
of the rates of any carrier. The labor board shall hear any decision so suspended 
and as soon as practicable and with due diligence decide to affirm or modify such 
suspended decision. 

(c) A decision by the labor board under the provisions of paragraphs (a) or (b) of 
this section shall require the concurrence therein of at least 5 of the 9 members of the 
labor board: Provided, That in case of any decision under paragraph (b) at least one 
of the representatives of the public shall concur in such decision. All decisions of 
the labor board shall be entered upon the records of the board, and copies thereof, 
together with such statement of facts bearing thereon as the board may deem proper, 
shall be immediately communicated to the parties to the dispute, the President, 
each adjustment board, and the commission, and shall be given further publicity 
in such manner as the labor board may determine. 

(d) All the decisions of the labor board in respect to wages or salaries and of the 
labor board or an adjustment board in respect to working conditions of employees 
or subordinate officials of carriers shall establish rates of wages and salaries and 
standards of working conditions which in the opinion of the board are just and rea- 
sonable. In determining the justness and reasonableness of such wages and salaries 
or working conditions the board shall, so far as applicable, take into consideration 
among other relevant circumstances: 

(1) The scales of wages paid for similar kinds of work in other industries; - 

(2) The relation between wages and the cost of living; 

(3) The hazards of the employment; 

(4) The training and skill required; 

(5) The degree of responsibility: 
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(6) The character and regularity of the employment; and 

(7) Inequalities of increases in wages or of treatment, the result of previous wage 
orders or adjustments. 

Sec. 308. The labor board— 

(1) Shall elect a chairman by majority vote of its members; 

(2) Shall maintain central offices in Chicago, Illinois, but the labor board may, 
whenever it deems it necessary, meet at such other place as it may determine; 

(3) Shall investigate and study the relations between carriers and their employees, 
particularly questions relating to wages, hours of labor, and other conditions of 
employment and the respective privileges, rights, and duties of carriers and employ- 
ees, and shall gather, compile, classify, digest, and publish from time to time data 
and information relating to such questions, to the end that the labor board may be 
properly equipped to perform its duties under this title and that the members of the 
adjustment boards and the public may be properly informed; 

(4) May make regulations necessary for the efficient execution of the functions 
vested in it by this title; and 

(5) Shall at least annually collect and publish the decisions and regulations of the 
labor board and the adjustment boards and all court and administrative decisions 
and regulations of the commission in respect to this title, together with a cumulative 
index-digest thereof. 

Sec. 309. Any party to any dispute to be considered by an adjustment board or 
by the labor board shall be entitled to a hearing either in person or by counsel. 

Sec. 310. (a) For the efficient administration of the functions vested in the labor 
board by this title any member thereof may require by subpcena issued and signed 
by himself the attendance of any witness and the production of any book, paper, 
document, or other evidence from aay place in the United States at any designated 
place of hearing, and the taking of a deposition before any designated person having 
power to administer oaths. In the case of a deposition the testimony shall be 
reduced to writing by the person taking the deposition or under his direction and 
shall then be subscribed to by the deponent. Any member of the labor board may 
administer oaths and examine any witness. Any witness summoned before the board 
and any witness whose deposition is taken shall be paid the same fees and mileage 
as are paid witnesses in the courts of the United States. 

(b) In case of failure to comply with any subpcena or in case of the contumacy 
of any witness appearing before the labor board the board may invoke the aid of any 
United States district court. Such court may thereupon order the witness to com- 
ply with the requirements of such subpcena, or to give evidence touching the matter 
in question, as the case may be. Any failure to obey such order may be punished by 
such court as a contempt thereof. 

(c) No person shall be excused from so attending and testifying or deposing, nor 
from so producing any book, paper, document, or other evidence on the ground that 
the testimony or evidence, documentary or otherwise, required of him may tend to 
incriminate him or subject him to a penalty or forfeiture; but no natural person shall 
be prosecuted or subjected to any penalty or forfeiture for or on account of any trans- 
action, matter, or thing as to which, in obedience to a subpcena and under oath, he 
may so testify or produce evidence, documentary or otherwise. But no person shall 
be exempt from prosecution and punishment for perjury committed in so testifying. 

Sec. 311. (a) When necessary to the efficient administration of the functions 
vested in the labor board by this title, any member, officer, employee, or agent thereof, 
duly authorized in writing by the board, shall at all reasonable times, for the purpose 
of examination, have access to and the right to copy any book, account, record, paper, 
or correspondence relating to any matter which the board is authorized to consider 
or investigate. Any person who upon demand refuses any duly authorized member, 
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officer, employee, or agent of the labor board such right of access or copying, or hin- 
ders, obstructs, or resists him in the exercise of such right shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be liable to a penalty of $500 for each such offense. Each day during any 
part of which such offense continues shall constitute a separate offense. Such pen- 
alty shall be recoverable in a civil suit brought in the name of the United States 
and shall be covered into the Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 

(b) Every officer or employee of the United States, whenever requested by any 
member of the labor board or an adjustment board duly authorized by the board 
for the purpose, shall supply to such board any data or information pertaining to 
| the administration of the functions vested in it by this title which may be contained 
; in the records of his office. 

(ec) The President is authorized to transfer to the labor board any books, papers, 

or documents pertaining to the administration of the functions vested in the board 
by this title which are in the possession of any agency or railway board of adjustment 
in connection therewith established for executing the powers granted the President 
under the Federal control act and which are no longer necessary to the administra- 
tion of the affairs of such agency. 
Sec, 312. Prior to September 1, 1920, each carrier shall pay to each employee or 
subordinate official thereof wages or salary at a rate not less than that fixed by the 
decision of any agency, or railway board of adjustment in connection therewith, 
established for executing the powers granted the President under the Federal control 
act, in effect in respect to such employee or subordinate official immediately pre- 
ceding 12.01 a. m., March 1, 1920. Any carrier acting in violation of any provision 
of this section shall, upon conviction thereof, be liable to a penalty of $100 for each 
such offense. Each such action with respect to any such employee or subordinate 
official and each day or portion thereof during which the offense continues shall con- 
stitute a separate offense. Such penalty shall be recoverable in a civil suit brought 
in the name of the United States, and shall be covered into the Treasury of the United 
States as miscellaneous receipts. 

Sec. 313. The labor board, in case it has reason to believe that any decision of the 
labor board, or of an adjustment board, is violated by any carrier, or employee or 
subordinate official, or organization thereof, may upon its own motion after due notice 
and hearing to all persons directly interested in such violation, determine whether in 
its opinion such violation has occurred and make public its decision in such manner 
\9 as it may determine. 

Sec. 314. The labor board may (1) appoint a secretary, who shall receive from the 
United States an annual salary of $5,000; and (2) subject to the provisions of the civil- 
service laws, appoint and remove such officers, employees, and agents; and make 
such expenditures for rent, printing, telegrams, telephone, law books, books of refer- 
ence, periodicals, furniture, stationery, office equipment, and other supplies and ex- 
penses, including salaries, traveling expenses of its members, secretary, officers, 
employees, and agents, and witness fees as are necessary for the efficient execution of 
the functions vested in the board by this title and as may be provided for by Congress 
from time to time. All of the expenditures of the labor board shall be allowed and 
paid upon the presentation of itemized vouchers therefor approved by the chairman 
H of the labor board. 
& Sec. 315. There is hereby appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, 
f out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $50,000, or 
so much thereof as may be necessary, to be expended by the labor board, for defraying 
the expenses of the maintenance and establishment of the board, including the pay- 
ment of salaries as provided in this title. 

Sec. 316. The powers and duties of the board of mediation and conciliation created 
by the act approved July 15, 1913, shall not extend to any dispute which may be 
received for hearing and decision by any adjustment board or the labor board. 
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Annual Report of Division of Labor, United 
States Railroad Administration, for 1919. 


RECOMMENDATION for the continuance, even after the end 
of Government operation of railroads, of the boards of adjust- 
ment! set up by the Railroad Administration to render deci- 

sions om controversies arismg out of the application of wage orders 
and on other disputes between railroad officials and employees, is con- 
tained in the annual report for the year 1919 of the director of the | 
Division of Labor of the Railroad Administration. 

The report ealls attention to the fact that railway boards of adjust- 
ment have no jurisdiction over the recommendation, issuance, anc 
interpretation of wage orders, their duties being confined to decisions 
on controversies arising out of the application of wage orders and to 
decisions on all other disputes between the officials and employees . 
working under agreements. The director of the Division of Labor 
regards the work of these boards as having demonstrated not only 
the advisability of the creation of such boards, but the necessity of 
their contmuance either under Federal control of railroads or other- 
wise. The fact that the boards are “ bipartisan,’’ without ‘‘umpire’’ 
or ‘neutral member,’ and that all of the members are experts on 
railroad agreement matters, it is believed has led both officials and 
employees to have confidence not only in the fairness of decisions 
reached, but as to the technical ability of the members of the boards ' 
to pass intelligently upon all controversies submitted for decision. 

The report outlines labor conditions on railroads prior to Govern- 
ment comtrol and the railroad labor situation when Government | 
control began, as follows: 


One of the principal purposes of the creation of the Division of Labor was to provide 
means whereby the controversies that constantly arise between railroad officials and 
employees would be promptly and equitably adjusted. An inability to adjust these 
contreversies under past practices resulted in strikes, threatened strikes, or a constant 
unrest among employees to the extent that the efficiency of the service had greatly 
diminished at the time that the reads were taken over under Federal control. 

It is but fair te say that neither the operating officials nor the employees were 
entirely to blame for so undesirable a situation. While on some roads there had never 
been a liberal policy toward employees of certain classes, a study of past relations 
will reveal the fact that not so many years ago the labor policy of a railroad was 
developed entirely by the operating officers. At that time committees of employees, 
with the knowledge that their immediate operating officers had the authority to 
grant wage increases, revise wage agreements, and adjust personal grievances, entere:| 
into negotiations with their respective officials with an open mind, and with the 
belief that if evidence and argument could be presented that would prove their con- 
tentions, the operating officials of the road would at least grant some relief from the 
conditions of employment against which complaint was made. . 

1 Accounts of the creation of these beards of adjustment were published in the MonTHLy Labor 
Review for May, 1918 (pp. 180-182), July, 1918 (p. 132), and March, 1919 (p. 162). 
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In those days wage increases were granted from time to time, wage agreements 
were revised so as to include rules more favorable to employees, and personal grievances 
arising out of the administration of discipline were disposed of usually without a 
strike or a threat of a strike. 

It is alleged by employees that with a concentration of financial control of the 
railroads, either by groups or districts, operating officials lost all authority over the 
labor policies wpon the respective railroads with the result that it was alleged that the 
operating officials of a railroad were no longer permitted to exercise their own judg- 
ment in disposing of these matters. 

With the creation of “general managers’ associations,’’ covering a comparatively 
large territory, came “district movements” by employees for the adjustment of 
wage matters. 

During the two or three years antedating Federal control of the railroads an alarm- 
ing situation was created in that the employees’ organizations, as a whole and through 
federations, found themselves confronted with similar federations on the part of the 
railroads, the reads being represented by conference committees and the conference 
committees being subordinate to “advisory committees.’’ It was alleged by em- 
ployees that these conference committees of all of the principal railroads in a district 
were not permitted to grant the demands of employees, or even to make favorable 
compromises, without the consent of the advisory committee. The advisory com- 
mittee it is alleged was the agent of the great banking institutions that controlled the 
financial policy of all the railroads. 

Arbitrations have been resorted to in the later years in these district movements, 
with the result that employees reached the conclusion that an arbitration award 
depended entirely upon the frame of mind of the neutral arbitrator. Persons selected 
to perform this function were liberal in their awards, in accordance with the liberality 
of their minds when appointed upon such arbitration boards. 

There seems to have been a public opinion that any man, even indirectly connected 
with labor, would be unqualified to act as a neutral arbitrator, with the result that 
most estimable gentlemen who had never had any connection with, and who had 
little knowledge of, labor conditions, were called wpon to act as umpires in these 
great contests. It was alleged by the employees that usually these arbitrators, having 
no technical knowledge of wage schedules, often made awards that were difficult of 
interpretation, if they did not, in fact, bring about conditions the very opposite to 
that intended by the neutral arbitrator. It also became apparent that in the appli- 
cation of the arbitration award the officials of a railroad were the sole administrators 
thereof, with the result that after employees had been led to believe that an arbitra- 
tion award brought them much relief it was applied in a manner that “took away 
from them more than had been given them.”’ 

Later, provisions were made for submitting controversies over the application of 
an arbitration award back to the arbitration board or te some other umpire, but this 
resulted in the continuation of controversies over a period of two or three years. 

It may be truthfully said that at the time the railroads passed under Federal control, 
because of these vexatious contentions, the morale of railway employees had sunk 
to a low degree. In many instances there was an entire absence of esprit de corps, 
so necessary for efficient operation. 

It was with the knowledge of this alarming situation, and with a determination to 
restore harmonious relations between employees and the railroads and thereby increase 
the efficiency of the railroads, that the Division of Labor of the Railroad Administra- 
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Unauthorized Strikes in 1919. 


ISCUSSING the unauthorized strikes which occurred on railroads 
during 1919, the report states: 


During the year 1919 a considerable number of minor strikes occurred, practically 
all of which were not authorized by the organization of which the employees were 
members. A major proportion of these strikes was adjusted through the initiative of 
the Division of Labor. In some instances the representatives of this division used 
their good offices to bring about a final adjustment, but in other instances activities 
of the representatives of the division ceased when the strikers returned to work and 
the original controversy was referred by mutual consent back to the officials and em- 
ployees of the railroads to adjust. * * * 

It is believed that a vast majority of these unauthorized strikes arose out of the fact 
that the employees at these local points did not fully understand that a proper tribunal 
had been created by the Railroad Administration to which all controversies should 
be referred and that equitable decisions would be reached by such tribunal. 


An interesting point in the report of Board of Adjustment No. 1, 
included in the report under review, is the statement that the average 
cost per decision during the last six months of 1919 was $10.74, 
representing a reduction in cost per decision of $10.03, or 48.29 per 
cent, as compared with the cost per decision during 1918. Board of 
Adjustment No. 2 reported that an average of four and one-half con- 
troversies had been passed upon at each meeting of the board. As 
of December 31, 1919, Board of Adjustment No. 1 reported that it 
had 160 cases not disposed of, 33 of them having been held waiting 
for further data; Board of Adjustment No. 2 reported that on the 
same day it had 86 cases not disposed of; and Board of Adjustment 
No. 3 reported that it had 31 cases not disposed of. 





ss 
——a 


Conference of Australian Employers’ Federa- 
tions on Industrial Relationships.’ 


CONFERENCE of Australian employers’ federations held in 
Melbourne during the latter part of 1919 resulted in the pub- 
lication of a report. setting forth the opinions of employers 

regarding the best methods of improving the relations between them 
and their workers. After commenting on the large number of strikes 
which took place during the years 1913 to 1918, the report proceeds 
to discuss the causes of industrial unrest, in the following words: 
Limitation of output has undoubtedly had a considerable influence on the cost of 
living, but the main cause of industrial unrest would seem to be based on the assiduous 
promulgation of the belief that the workers should receive a larger share of the profits 
of the industry, and thus add to the amount received in the way of wages. Broadly 


speaking, it is the opinion of this conference that no mere changes of system can bring 
any substantial benefit to the employees. Nationalization, profit sharing, copart- 





1 Data taken from New Zealand Employers’ Federation Industrial Bulletin, Jan. 6, 1920, pp.4-6. Wel- 
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nership, a voice in the management—all these things are mere variations in detail. 
The workers as a body would gain no substantial monetary advantages from the indis- 
criminate adoption of any or all of them. On the contrary, they might conceivably 
be worse off by an elimination of private enterprise, and the consequent lack of in- 
centive to efficient and economical production. 


The conference went on record definitely in favor of the promotion 
of harmony in the industrial life of the community by the adoption 
of the following recommendations: 


1. The continuance of the present system of arbitration tribunals for fixing the 
living wage, and for settling the standard wage and working conditions in each in- 
dustry. 

2. Parliament to decide the number of hours to constitute a week’s work. 

3. The adoption of the Whitley scheme in a modified form. 

4. The introduction of profit-sharing where practicable. 

5. The adoption of the system of payment by results. 

6. |Provision against] unemployment by general commonwealth taxation. 

7. Encouragement and assistance to employees in the building or purchasing of 
their homes by State or Federal Government. 

8. Commonwealth legal endowment for children under 14 years of age, where 
wages do not exceed a stipulated amount. 


Whitley Scheme, Profit Sharing, Payment by Results. 


ONCERNING the Whitley scheme the report makes the following 
general observation: 


It is obvious that the adoption of the Whitley scheme in its entirety would render 
unnecessary the continuance of our present industrial tribunals established under 
State and Federal industrial laws, except as possible courts of appeal. This, we believe, 
would not be acceptable to the majority of trades-unionists and employers as a desira- 
ble or satisfactory change. That portion of the Whitley scheme which recommends 
the establishment of works committees and trade councils is, in our opinion, worthy 
of the most favorable consideration. Many questions arise in workshops and factories 
from day to day which could be satisfactorily dealt with and adjusted by such com- 
mittees acting in conjunction and consultation with the management. It needs no 
stretch of imagination to discern enormous possibilities of benefit and advantage to 
employees and employers as a result of closer acquaintance and knowledge by both 
parties of what is possible and what is practicable in the conduct of business enter- 
prises. 

The following general statements in regard to profit sharing were 
made by the conference: 


1. In most businesses after providing for a moderate return on capital and allowing 
reasonably for development there would be little left for division among employees. 

2. Many businesses (especially manufacturing concerns) are carried on and devel- 
oped so largely on borrowed capital, that if the book profits were paid away each year, 
liabilities could never be reduced and extensions would be impossible. 

3. Profits shown in balance sheets are book profits, and are seldom represented by 
cash balances. In many instances the payment of a dividend representing mere 
interest on shareholders’ capital is only possible by the confidence of the firm’s bankers 
in the soundness and stability of the business. 

4. In bad years the employees could not be expected to help make up the deficiency, 
but the absence of any profit or bonus would lead to discontent and dissatisfaction. 

5. Any system adopted with the object of rewarding workers for increased output 
must provide payment for extra work done in bad years as well as in good years. 
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6. In industries where employment varies, change or irregularity of employment 
would deprive many workers of any participation in a division of profits. 

7. The undue restriction of the profits and rewards of industrial undertakings would 
tend to destroy enterprise and react prejudiciously upon the employees. 

8. Profit sharing would not secure to the employees generally any substantial 
financial benefit. 

9. Nevertheless, in any business or industry in which a system of profit sharing 
can be applied, which would be acceptable to employees, and insure substantial 
benefit, this conference recommends that it should be tried. 


The principle of payment by results is recommended, with the 
following as the basis of remuneration: 


1. The standard minimum wage in all industries shall be fixed by independent 
tribunals. The standard wage to be regarded as a fixed minimum and not to be 
affected by any agreement entered into on the basis of extra pay for extra output. 

2. A representative of the employees (or a shop committee) to agree with the man- 
agement as to the amount of work which shall be taken to represent the value of the 
standard wage. 

3. Any individual employee who exceeds the minimum output shall be paid the 
full labor or time value of the work so performed. 

4. Where desirable, or necessary, the output of a group of employees may be treated 
in a similar manner, the excess of hours or units of production to be computed and paid 
for weekly or monthly as may be arranged. 

5. For the purpose of computing the time value of varied work, the employer to 
provide skilled accountancy assistance where necessary, and to pay the employees’ 
appointed representative in each department for the time occupied in conferring 
with the management as to computation of time values. 

6. Piecework to be introduced in industries or industrial sections, where the char- 
acter of the work performed allows of fixed piecework rates being established. 

The conference is of opinion that it would be possible to apply this system to a 
great many manufacturing establishments and other classes of business, with benefit 
to employees and employers, and with the very desirably additional result that the 
workers would receive substantial increased remuneration without any increase in the 
cost of production and without increasing the consequent selling price to the consumer. 


In conclusion, the report states: 


The conference recognizes that the assistance and good will of the trades-unions 
would be necessary for the successful adoption in any industry of the suggestions or 
recommendations contained in the report. It would involve the recognition by the 
unions of the introduction of piecework, or payment by results, with no limitation 
of output. It would also be necessary that employees in an industrial establishment 
shall be allowed to enter into agreements with the management in settling many 
local conditions, provided there was no infringement of an industrial award governing 
the industry in regard to wages, hours, and working conditions. The conference 
feels that it is necessary that concerted effort should be made to impress the lesson 
that the further development of industrial relations, based upon the idea of class 
war, can not but bring serious disaster to the whole community. Industry is a living 
organism and is undergoing a process of continuous development and growth. Change 
must, however, be gradual and on tested lines. Theories must be proved before they 
can be adopted, and the risk of personal loss is one of the great stabilizing influences. 
It must be apparent, however, that if a genuine effort is to be made toward a solu- 
tion of an amelioration of the present disturbed industrial position it can be brought 
to a successful issue only by free and full discussion and a generous recognition by 
employers and employees that justice and fair dealing is the only foundation on 
which industrial peace can be established. 
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Labor Conditions on French Railways and 
Tramways.’ 


F ALL the problems confronting the Government in France that 
of transportation is apparently the most pressing. The de- 
mands of devastated areas call for extraordinary service. The 

physical condition of the roads both as to ‘“‘ways’’ and equipment is 
far below normal. Facilities for repair and maintenance are insuffi- 
cient. The personnel has been depleted. Skilled machinists and en- 
gineers are needed in construction and operating departments. The 
Minister of Public Works in circulars and reports recognizes the fi- 
delity and loyalty shown by the employees during the difficult period 
of the war, and strongly recommends measures for their relief and 
compensation for extraordinary and continued sacrifices. 

Recent orders issued by him also embody the principle of em- 
ployees’ representation. In connection with the management of the 
system consisting of the six State-owned roads, a committee on oper- 
ation has been created consisting of an official appointed by the roads 
as president, the general manager of each of the six roads, three 
representatives of commerce, industry, and agriculture, appointed 
by the permanent bureau of the consultative committee on railroads 
from the members of the committee, and three employee representa- 
tives chosen by the Minister of Public Works. A similar committee 
has also been provided for, to take charge of all matters relative to 
materials and motive power. 

These committees are authorized to summon the superintendents 
of the various departments of the service to attend their sessions in 
an advisory capacity. They are required to meet periodically, and 
the president or competent Government official may call them in 
special session. The committee on operation must meet at least 
once a week. 

The instructions of the minister further state that for the purpose 
of restoring former efficiency all officials of the various roads, em- 
ployees, and laborers, committees, etc., are to be consulted and re- 
quested to make suggestions looking to the improved physical con- 
dition of the roads, the advisability of lowering the standard required 
for certain employment in skilled occupations without impairing 
safety in operation, the granting of bonuses, the increasing of wages 
as an incentive to increased production and recruitment, and adop- 
tion of measures to maintain the stability of shop employees. Other 
recommendations relate to reemployment of service men; adoption 
of an increased wage scale and a schedule of better working regu- 
lations; introduction of the shift system in the operating depart- 





1 Journal Officiel de la République Frangaise, Sept. 19, Oct. 21, Oct. 25, Nov.4,and Noy. 9, 1919. Paris. 
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ment, and a modification of the retirement law. Maximum effort is 
demanded in all branches of railroad service and in the devastated 
districts working hours and conditions must to some extent be dis- 
regarded. Steps must be taken to restore the zeal and confidence 
of employees, and to recruit and instruct skilled mechanics. 

The following provisions appear in these recent orders of the Min- 
ister of Public Works: 

Rest periods.—Eight hours of actual work daily are to be the 
standard. The number of hours worked between rest days shall not 
exceed the number of days intervening multiplied by 8. Not more 
than 9 hours of actual work in 24 may be required except for special 
reasons. Under no conditions shall the hours exceed 10, limited to 6 
daysa month. The spread of the daily hours shall not exceed 12 per 
day, except that it may be twice increased to 14 between two con- 
secutive rest days. It shall not average more than 10 hours per day 
between two consecutive rest periods. Employees working over- 
time must be granted a 30-minute lunch period after 6 hours of 
actual labor. There must be one rest period of 38 hours at home 
after 6 days of consecutive work. This period shall include 2 con- 
secutive nights beginning not later than 10 p.m. on the first, and 
ending not earlier than 6 a. m. on the second night. 

Shift systems.—In case work is done by a three-shift system of 8 
hours each daily, rests shall be arranged to alternate with the various 
shifts, as follows: Each shift shall work 8 morning shifts followed by 
32 hours off duty, then 8 night shifts followed by 56 hours off duty, 
and finally, 5 evening shifts, followed by a 32-hour rest interval. 

When two shifts, A and B, only work, each employee shall work in 
shift A 8 hours daily for 8 consecutive days, followed by a rest, then in 
shift B 6 consecutive days, followed by arest. The average duration 
of these off-duty periods shall be equal to the full day’s rest plus 24 
hours. An additional rest period of 24 hours every second month is 
arranged for by turns for the two shifts. During the off-duty periods 
the employee is subject to no call for service, and may be away from 
home. 

Hours of work defined.—Actual working time is defined as including 
the entire time an employee is required to be on his locomotive or to 
remain near it, or is called upon to do any work in stations, depots, or 
shops. 

Special regulations for the two classes of reserve employees in- 
clude the provision that the spread of hours of reserve duty shall not 
exceed 18 hours daily, or 16 hours if actual work is included in this 
period. 

Exception to the regular hours of work is permissible under certain 
conditions—danger, for national defense, urgent work, etc. 
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Overtime work.—Extra pay is provided for overtime work not com- 
pensated for in the next following rest period. 

Employees’ representation.—An order becoming effective December 
10, 1919, provides for employees’ representation on each of several of 
the State-owned roads, by the creation of central and local committees 
composed of engineers and firemen, and of central and local com- 
mittees made up of trainmen. ‘The personnel of the management of 
the railway systems and that of the employees is equally represented 
on these committees and the local committees elect the members of 
the central committees. Each committee is an advisory body on all 
questions relative to regulations adopted for the work of the personnel 
which it represents. The local committees are elected directly by the 
employees concerned. 

Proposed changes in working regulations of engineers and firemen, 
and trainmen, respectively, are subject to the approval of the central 
committee and the administration. They are valid for three months 
unless exceptional circumstances seem to justify modifications, when 
either the road or the committee may demand an earlier revision. 

Deviations from regular schedule-—When it becomes necessary to 
deviate from regular schedules, such deviations shall be reported to 
the competent officials not later than the tenth of the month follow- 
ing. More than five important deviations in any month call for a 


modification of schedules. 
Tramways.” 


General conditions.—During the last two years the Minister of 
Public Works has issued numerous decrees authorizing increased 
passenger and freight rates on tramways and local steam roads. In 
most, if not all, cases they were granted in consequence of agreements 
previously made between individual roads and municipal authorities, 
providing for increased wages, bonuses, improved working conditions, 
and other changes favorable to the employees. The increases in 
wages vary from 700 to 1,080 francs ($135.10 to $208.44, par) per year 


_ for the higher paid employees and proportional increases for all other 


classes. Bonuses for cost of living and family allowances for married 
employees are frequent items. These also vary, but the usual 
allowance for family charge is from 50 to 150 francs ($9.65 to $28.95, 
par) per year where there is but one child under 16 years of age, and 
from 100 to 300 francs ($19.30 to $57.90, par) for each additional 
child under that age. Not infrequently these increases are retro- 
active for some months. 

Character of increases.—Illustrative of the character of increases 
is the agreement entered into August 18, 1919, between the Depart- 
ment of the Nord and the tramway companies of Douai. The pro- 








2 Journal Ufficiel de la République Francaise, Sept. 1 to Dec, 31, 1919. 
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posed increases in wage scales and allowances, and the period during 
which they will be paid, are made obligatory by the decree. The 
following table indicates their character and extent.* 


PRESENT YEARLY WAGES AND AMOUNT OF INCREASE GRANTED ADULT MALE AND 
MINOR EMPLOYEES OF FRENCH TRAMWAYS. 


[One franc at par=19.3 cents.] 




















Adult males. Minors of both sexes, full-time workers. 
Present yearly wages. Increase. Present yearly waces. | Increase. 
Not more than 3,600 francs......| 1,080 francs 1... ... Not more than 1,200 francs..... | 50 per cent. 
From 4,800 to 6,000 francs... .... 000 francs. ........ From 1,200 to 1,800 francs....... | 25 per cent. 
From 6,001 to 7,000 francs....... Co -| From 1,800 to 3,600 francs....... | 15 per cent. 
From 7,001 to 8,000 frances. ...... 500 francs......... | 
From 8,001 to 9,000 francs... ....| 300 francs......... | 





1 Reduced by 15 francs for each 100 francs increase in wages up to 4,800 francs. 


Unless the husband or father of an adult female worker is in receipt 
of an increase or a pension paid by the company her yearly wages will 
be increased 1,080 francs ($208.44 par). If the father or husband is 
in receipt of either, the increase will be 720 francs ($138.96, 
par). For woman part-time workers, an increase of 540 francs 
($104.22, par) will be granted in case no pension or increase as above 
mentioned is paid, or 240 francs ($46.32. par) if such pension or 
increase is paid. 

Minors of both sexes who are part-time employees will receive an 
increase equal to that paid minors who are full-time workers, but no 
minimum wage has been established. 

Yearly allowances for family charges are 150 francs ($28.95, par) 
for each of the first two children, and 300 frances ($57.90, par) for 
each additional child under 16 years of age. These allowances are 
reduced by 150 francs ($28.95, par) in case of employees whose wages 
range from 8,100 francs to 9,000 frances ($1,563.30 to $1,737, par) and 
by 300 francs ($57.90, par) for those receiving between 9,000 and 
10,000 francs ($1,737 and $1,930, par) with corresponding decreases 
as wages exceed 10,000 francs. 

An increase in transportation rates equal to 50 per cent was author- 
ized for the period in which this agreement is in force. 

Guaranteed income.—In some instances, as for example, the agree- 
ment of the city of Nancy and the General French Tramway Com- 
pany, of October 6, 1919, the municipal authorities ‘‘recognize that 
it is imparative for the city to assist the company in supporting the 
new charges’? * imposed by new social laws, and provide that a 
special account be kept oi all wage increases, allowances, etc., 
as stipulated in the agreement, and paid by the company from 
August 1, 1919, as well as the additional expense incurred in the em- 





* Journal Officiel de la République Frangaise, Sept. 19, 1919. 
4Idem, Nov. 4, 1919. 
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ployment of new employees made necessary by the eight-hour law, 
including the amount paid by the company into the retirement fund. 
If expenses exceed receipts the city must cover the deficiency, 
not in excess of the amount of the special account. Quarterly state- 
ments arerequired. The total advances made in consequence of these 
expenses for the year shall in no case be greater than the difference 
between expenses and receipts. At the end of the year the company 
reimburses the city for any sums that may have been advanced in 
previous quarters in excess of the differnce. 

The average hours of daily labor for the year shall not exceed eight. 
Permanent employees in the operating department are entitled to 10 
days’ annual leave as compensation for extra hours. Wages are 
determined by length of service, with advancement after two years in 
each of the respective classes. Women may be generally employed, 
but may perform the duties of motorman in exceptional cases only. 
Trainmen having been two years in the service of the company are 
eligible as conductor apprentices. Conductors are chosen from per- 
manent employees who have served a probationary period of one 
year. 

Compensation for increased cost of living is fixed for all classes 
engaged in train movement at 2 francs (38.6 cents, par) per day. 
Permanent employees are paid this bonus for the regular weekly rest 
day also, others only for actual days worked. The cost of living bonus 
in addition to wages is paid to married persons only. 

Eight hours of actual labor per day constitute a day’s work in the 
shop. Wages vary with the class of work, occupational skill, and 
length of service, a minimum of 1.5 frances (29 ceats, par) per hour 
being paid for unskilled labor, bonuses included. 

Persons whose physical condition precludes the performance of a 
full day’s work may be paid a rate lower than the regular wages, but 
the maximum proportion of such workmen is fixed at one-eighth of 
all employees, and the reduction from regular wages must not be 
greater than 25 per cent. During the period of military training 
regular employees are paid at one-half the usual rate. Sickness 
benefits are paid at the rate of two-thirds regular wages for the first 
15 days of sickness, 6 francs per day thereafter up to the end of three 
months, and 4 francs per day for the next three months. During 
the life of the agreement the company assumes the entire charge of 
medical, pharmaceutical, and other expenses and compensation in 
cases of sickness. 

Discharges for other than grave fault and without eight days’ 
advance notice, are prohibited, and no one shall quit employment 
without giving similar notice of hisintention. A discharged employee 
may demand a hearing before a board in which the employees are 


represented. 
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Retail Prices of Food in the United States. 


HE following tables are based on figures which have been 
received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from retail dealers 
through monthly reports of actual selling prices.’ 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food on January 
15 and February 15, 1920, and on February 15, 1919, as well as the 
percentage changes in the month and in the year. For example, the 
price of sugar in February, 1919, was 10.7 cents; in January, 1920, 
17.8 cents; and in February, 1920, 18.8 cents. These figures show an 
increase of 6 per cent in the month and an increase of 76 per cent in 
the year. The cost of 22 weighted articles combined? increased 16 per 
cent in the year, but decreased six-tenths of 1 per cent in the month. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, FEB. 15, 1920, COMPARED WITH FEB. 15, 1919, AND JAN. 
15, 1920. 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers.] 
































| Per cent of increase (+) 
4 : : = or decrease (—) Feb. 
Average retail price on 15, 1920, compared 
rit — 
Article. Unit. ie 
Feb. 15, | Jan. 15, | Feb. 15,| Feb. 15, Jan. 15, 
1919. 1920. 1920. 1919. 1920. 
= iiheoas ore | = 
Cents. Cents. Cents. 
ie dé ccdiectecesstunel Pound... .. 41.2 | 40.5 40.6 — 1 + 0.3 
i ie 38.8 37.0 37.2 — 4 +1 
Sait Eeivé ann buecs cb sues ck et NS eae 32.6 31.4 31.5 — 3 + 0.3 
i ee: Ee | age 27.9 25.3 25.1 — 10 —1 
Pint dteccdddccdctestzcuvetensd iiss st 21.9 18.4 18.4 — 16 0 
EE Ae Tee a kee do 37.9 37.3 37.6 — 1 +1 
Ee a vee eae Ae do 55.3 50.3 50.0 — 10 — 1 
NRT GE Mel cinc in ck bbb geben cde thew sap do 51.8 50.3 50.5 — 3 + 0.4 
a ee a ag eee do 36.4 36.4 39.1 + 7 + 7 
Piet. Dccddwesadebeceecscs. eewel do 39.6 42.0 44.7 + 13 + 6 
EAST Ee OCR, POPS Reins 31.7 37.1 37.6 + 19 +1 
OS ee re Onert...... 15.5 16.6 16.8 + 8 +1 
Milk, evaporated (unsweetened). .| 15-16 oz. can 16.4 17.0 16.2 — 1 —5§ 
HRS ERE i a ia Pound..... 57.2 74.2 72.6 + 27 — 2 
SII, Siu Chute ccc sda. che sccd MOvéoies 39.2 43.5 43.4 + ll — 0.2 
eens | See! BBscisie 35.9 35.9 36.1 + 1 +1 
i Ses 40.9 43.4 43.3 + 6 — 0.2 
0 RS ge! Beat TS” 32.1 34.0 32.3 + 1 — 5 
ERS a I ES eare 33.8 37.8 37.8 + 12 | 0 
Eggs, strictly fresh................ | Dozen 50.6 82.7 68.6 + 36 | —1 








1 In addition to retail prices of food, the bureau secures prices of coal, gas, and dry goods from each of 
51 cities, and publishes these prices as follows: Coal, in the March and September issues of the MONTHLY 
LABOR REVIEW; gas, in the June issue; dry goods, in the April, July, October, and December issues. 

2 Following are the 22 articles, weighted according to the consumption of the average family: Sirloin 
steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, fiour, corn 
meal Cees, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, tea. These include all articles for 
which prices. have been secured each month since 1913, with the exception of lamb, for which the Bureau 
has no consumption figures. 
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TABLE 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE, FEB. 15, 1920, COMPARED WITH FEB. 15, 1919, AND JAN. 
15, 1920—Concluded. 











Per cent of increase (+) 
or decrease (—) Feb. 


Average retail price on— 15, 1920, compared 














tl 
Article. Unit. a 
Feb. 15, | Jan. 15, | Feb. 15, Feb. 15, Jan. 15, 
1919. | 1920. 1920. 1919. 1920, 
Cents. Cents. Cents. 

EI ee Dozen......! 46.8 62.5 59.4 | + 27 5 
a dhiteeedibewsesadauss Pound $....| 9.8 10.9 | 10.8 | + 10 + 2 
ES i OP | Pound .....| 6.7 8.1 8.1 | + 2] 0 
Cee ee ae 6.0 6.6 6.5 | 4 8] ~ 3 
is npkuncenetesedvetesssivcehd a | 8.4 9.9 11.1 | + 19 | 1 
CO eee ewe aaane 8-0z. pkg... 14.1 14.1 14.1 0 | 0 
CE WED g.0c0 os ccwtnccesss< 28-0z. pkg.. 25.1 28.8 29.3 + 17 | + 2 
edn dah ctdebaecneecowan Pound ..... 19.4 19.8 20.2 + 4) +2 
Ee ar ae 14.3 18.1 18.3 + 28 | + 1 
i a RS ae 13.7 12.2 12.2 — 11 | 0 
EE ee ae ee tities 3.1 5.4 6.0 + 94 +11 
ETS SS, een Mae ide va: 4.3 9.0 | 9.4 +119 | +4 
EE og nn dcdhucaees veudanclewanl ins os 4.3 8.1 | 9.3 +116 | +15 
NE i554 oh ban sereees x bed No. 2 can...| 18.6 16.9 16.9 — 9] 0 
i hve ca hews katana cies team a 19.6 18.8 18.7 — 5 —1 
I a ees eres do......| 19.2 19.2 19.1 a E4 — 
Tomatoes, canned................. eau do......| 17.0 15.4 | 15.3 — 9| — 1 
Sumer, sramulated ................. | Pouma..... 10.7 | 17.8 | 18.8 + 76 | + 6 
DE is onda hebindedeusiuin ates Be aaa “ae 68.4 | 72.0 | 71.0 + 4) — ] 
Coffee ..... Bae ple ype i aa ee BO.02.-.5 36.6 | 49.1 | 49.0 + 34 — 0.2 

| | 
EE ee ee do......| 2.3] 2.1] 29.0 + 43 | — 0.3 
SE SRE Pe es eee ae : a 16.2 | 2.8 | 25.6 + 58 +3 
SE sd wonccnsccsecccceescceess | Dozen......| 35.0 40.9 41.0 + 17 | + 0.2 
Eon. ec ccccwseccccccccccceee | cccee @0...... 46.8 | 51.0 | 53.2 | + 14 | +4 

| | 
22 weighted articles‘.............. POA Tee eee SP aes eee .| + 16 | — 0.6 

| 

3 Baked weight. 4 See note 2 p. 68. 


Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of speci- 
fied food articles on February 15 of each year, 1913 to 1920, together 
with the percentage change in February of each year compared with 
February, 1913. For example, as compared with the price in Feb- 
ruary, 1913, potatoes had increased 19 per cent in 1914, but in 1915 
were 6 per cent cheaper than in 1913. By 1916 potatoes had 
increased 56 per cent; by 1917, 219 per cent, or cost over three times 
as much as in 1913. In 1918, the price was double that of 1913. 
In February, 1919, the price was 94 per cent higher than in February, 
1913, and in February, 1920, the price had increased 275 per cent, or 
was 3? times as much as it was in February, 1913. 
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TaBLE 2.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICE OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 
OF INCREASE OR DECREASE FEB.15 OF EACH YEAR, 1914 to 1920, COMPARED WITH 
FEB. 15, 1913. 


[Percentago changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers. } 




































































Per cent of increase (+) or decrease 
Average retail price Feb. 15 | (—) Feb. 15 of each specified year 
ae | compared with Feb. 15, 1913. 
Article. Unit. 
1913 rors | 1916 1917| 1018] 10101 1920 1914] 1915 1916] 1917| 1918 1919 | 1920 
ast 22 Se Oe es 
_ a eo —a— 2. — a. 
Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cts. | | 
Sirloin steak....- Lb..| 24.0) 25. 4) 24. 8) 25.9) 28.7) 33.4) 41.2) 40.6) + 6) + 3) + 7/+ 20)+ 39)+ 72)4. 69 
Round steak....} Lb..| 20. 6} 22. 8} 22.3} 22.8} 26.0] 31.4] 38. 8| 37.2 +11] + 8 +11/+ 26/+ 52/+ 88/4 gy 
Rib roast.......- Lb..| 18.9} 19. 9) 19.7 20. 1) 22. 5} 26.3} 32.6) 31.5) + 5) + 4) + 6+ 19|+ 39\4+ 72/4 67 
Chuck roast....- Lb..| 14.9} 16. 3} 16.2) 16. 2} 18.6) 22.7) 27.9) 25.1) + 9} + 9 + 9+ 25/+ 52/+ 874 68 
Plate beef....... Lb.. 11.1) 12. 4) 12. 3) 12.2 14.1) 17.7 ai.) 18. 4) +12) +11; +10)+ 7 + 59/+ 97/4 66 
i J 1S > Oe ee re | 
Pork chops.....-. Lb..| 18.8} 20.9] 17.9] 19.3] 26.1) 33.6] 37.9] 37.6] +11] — 5) + 3/+ 39/+ 79/+102!4100 
Bacon........--- Lb..| 25.5 26.4] 26. 7| 27.3} 30. 7| 48.4] 55.3] 50.0) + 4) + 5) + 7)/+ 20/+ 90/+117|+ 96 
PCs ctieatinnans Lb..| 25.3) 26.5) 25.9) 29. 7) 31.8) 43.8) 51.8) 50.5) + 5) + 2) +17/+ 26/+ 73/+105/4100 
Lamb.........-- Lb..| 18.5} 18.9! 18.8] 21.21 25.9] 31.4! 36.4] 39.1) + 2| + 2 +15/+ 401+ 701+ 97/4111 
Hens.......----- Lb..| 20.8} 22.2) 20.8) 22.2) 26. 7| 36. 2} 39.6] 44.7) + 7 O} + 7+ 238+ 74+ 904115 
| | 
Salmon, canned.} Lb..}....- Daas | 19. 8} 20.0) 21.6) 29.1 31.7) 8 A, CRE, Sey | a WER vw: aa 
mk: fresh...... Qt..| 8.9 9.1) 8&9 8.9 10.0) 13.4 15.5} 16.8) + 2! 0| O|+ 12\+ 51\+ 74\+ 89 
ilk,evaporated| (5) |..... Saat Re sored an. Gog _v ¢ < See ee oe RSRES ES EAS hie 
(unsweetened).| | | | 
RR eee | Lb..| 41.4] 35.9) 37.8) 37.8) 46.9) 57.9) 57.2) 72.6) —13) — 9} — 9/4 13/+ 40/+ 38/4 75 
Oleomargarine..}| Lb..|..... | pics iin es fee Scie 39. 2) 43. 4)..... Bota ae ae an sae aoe 
Nut margarine..} Lb..|....- ro | nae ee. i ---| 36.9 36. 1)..... | cacaaed | Soonglecedelitbelinsnes a 
RNs 0 cndbiees | Lb..| 22.2) 23.0) 23. 5) 24.8 31.5) 34.9) 40.9) 43.3) + 4) 4 6} +12)+ 42'+ 57\+ 84/4 95 
se gemasconunee 74 15, # 15. 8) 15. 2) 17. q 21.9) 33.0) 32.1) 32.3) + 3| — 1] +15)+ 42)+114)+108)+110 
eee «ee ER Riess GLE + Roe FREES 33. 8] 37. 8]..... MOR ee. Sees FNM SEE ee 
Eggs, strictly | Doz.| 31.5 36. 4) 33. 8) 34.9) 50.6) 61.1) 50.6) 68.6) +16) + 7) +11)/+ 61 94 61/+118 
fresh. | | | | | 
Eggs, storage....| Doz.| 23.5) 32.6) 26.7) 26. 6 46.3) 54.7| 46.8) 59.4) +39) +14) +13/+ 97/+133/+ 99) +153 
RARE eS Lbé.| 5.7) 6.2) 7.1) 7.0) 80} 9.5) 9.8) 11.1) + 9) +25) +23)+ 40)+ 67\/4+ 72/4 95 
eae Lb..| 3.3) 3.2) 4.5) 4.1) 5.6 6.6) 6.7) 8.1) — 3) 4 36| +24)/+ 70|+100!+103)+145 
Corn meal....... Lb..| 3.0) 3.1) 3.3) 3. 3} 4.1; 7.0| 6.0) 6.5) + 3) +10) +10\+ 37/+133|+100|/4+117 
Rolled oats...... | it See Sere ae at oer a cua 8.4) 10.0)....-. | ate ae bees led see BS 
| | | | = 
Corn flakes. .... v 3 wale Bak: Ve ae 14.1] 14,1])..... ‘veh 2! Bike 0 BS 
Cream of W heat .| = . & see a ae eiastig iahe eee 3) 5 = Se eee Ditton re 
Macaroni........ Doe Fgge RRS ae Te me. ue | 19.4) 20.2).....]..... bitin ee ORY coe, ubom 
iiiesssessae | Lb 8.6) 8.7| 9.1) 9.1) 9.1) 11.8) 14.3) 18.3) + 1) + 6 + 6+ 6+ 37\+ 664113 
Beans, navy + oe | ad 7.6, 9.2) 14.9} 18.1) 13.7] 12.2).....].....]..... ee eS Se ees 
| | | | 
or mason esvesene | 7% 1.6, 1.9 tc re 5.1] 3.2) 3.1) 6.0] +19] — 6 +56) +219 +100'+ 94/4275 
ee hubbecnalinane b » fe & Be et oS a ee ee ee ee eee eee 
Cabbage... -... wee Ce Kangte Gives Sage: iP eo Tv ee eee eee He ere wy Prd 
Beans, baked . ly Cathe aes i Nae pier, Bae PEE Slew cadiccacel>enes | dial LiL enkeags balinal 
ihe EE aaa ay ng NR ReRoR Oey 7) eam eee eer a ORR: aoe a 
| 
Peas, canned....| (%) |..... en ae ESE Pees 19.2) ma a coe eee = | “— = 
Tomatoes,canned| (%) |..... PORE DM SC ceil, lac 4 £% See gee ey ate RD tate ea 
oe, granu- | Lb.. ne 5.1 4 6.8} 8.1) 10.6) a 18 * — 7 +16) +24/+ a bs 93/+ 95)/+242 
ed. 
Oe Lb..| 54.3) 54.5) 54.6) 54.6) 54.6) 60.9) 68.4) 71.0/4+0.4) + 1) + 1/4 1/4 12)+ 204 31 
Ge eniditsipens Lb m9 22.6 — 29. 9} 29.9} 30. 4 on on Sg O| Of O14 24 23/4 64 
i | 
Prunes.......... | Es Gee 13.7} 13.3) 14.1) 16.5) 20.3) 29.0)...../.....].....]..... ver eth a 
Raisins.......... Ue ape Eee 12. 5} 12. 6} 14.1) 15.0) 16.2) 25. 6)...../.....]..... ARES? ar! a Ao 
Bananas........ Shire ti alsa cipsdicinecalnsee t ( ¢ © seed Rape gee wee Siiet kaki Qing 
Oranges......... + ee I: Re Fe Et BPs 46. 8) 53. 2) ee Fee a, eee EDS | PE Saree 
| | | | 
22 weighted |......]..... Edad Sannin TE Se ae Ce 2] +3 + 4) + 9+ 37\|+ 65/+ 77|/+105 
articles.” 
TS a: a. 9 A Oe ee Pe" ee 
6 15-16 ounce can. 8 28-ounce package. 
6 Baked weight. 9 No. 2 can. 
7 8-ounce package. 18 See note 2, p. 68. 
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Relative Retail Prices of 22 Articles of Food. 


N TABLE 3, the average monthly and yearly prices of 22 food 
articles * are shown as relative prices or percentages of the 
average prices for the year 1913. These relatives are computed by 
dividing the average price of each commodity for each month and 
each year by the average price of that commodity for 1913. Relative 
prices must be used with caution. For example, the relative price of 
pork chops in November, 1919, was 200, which means that the money 
price was 200 per cent of the money price in 1913, or, in other words, 
the price doubled. The relative price of pork chops in December 
was 181, showing a drop of 19 points from 200, which is a decrease of 
only 9.5 per cent. 

In the last column of this table are given index numbers ” showing 
the changes by months and years in the retail cost of the 22 food 
articles weighted according to the importance of each article in the 
consumption of the average family. Prices are obtained each month 
for 43 food articles, but only 22 of these are included in the retail 
food price index because the amounts consumed by the average 
family have been obtained as yet for only these 22 food articles. 
These articles comprise about two-thirds of the entire food budget 
of the average family and reflect with great accuracy changes in 
the cost of the food budget. The figure representing the cost of these 
22 food articles was 201 in January, 1920, and 200 in February, 1920. 
This shows that as compared with 1913 the cost of these food articles 
was in February, 1920, double what it was in 1913. The figures 
also show that from January to February of this year there was a 
decrease of less than 1 percent. In 1919, the figures for January was 
185 and for February was 172, which shows a decrease of 7 per cent 
in February of last year. 





11 For list of articles, see note 2, p. 68. 
12 For a discussion of the method used in the computation of these index figures, see MONTHLY LABOR 
REVIEW for March, 1920, pp. 34 and 35. 
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The curve shown in the chart on page 75 pictures more readily to 
the eye the changes in the cost of the family market basket and the 
trend in the cost of the food budget than do the index numbers given 
in the table. The chart has been drawn on the logarithmic scale “ 
because the percentages of increase and decrease are more accurately 
shown than on the arithmetic scale. 


Comparison of Retail Food Costs in 50 Cities. 


ABLE 4 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 
in the retail cost of 22 food articles in February, 1920, compared 
with the average cost in the year 1913, in February 1919, and in Jan- 
uary, 1920. For 11 other cities comparisons are given for the one- 
year and one-month periods. These cities have been scheduled by 
the Bureau at different dates since 1913. These percentage changes 
are based on actual retail prices secured each month from retail 
dealers, and on the average family consumption of these articles 
in each city.” 
TABLE 4.—PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE RETAIL COST OF 22 FOOD ARTICLES!* IN 


FEBRUARY, 1920, COMPARED WITH THE COST IN JANUARY, 1920, FEBRUARY, 1919, 
AND WITH THE AVERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES. 


[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are in whole numbers.] 



































Percentage in- | Percentage Percentage _in- | Rade —_ a 

crease,February, | imcrease (+) crease, February | crease (+) 

1920, compared on {yn | 1920, compared | “ Ten 

City. with— = pe City. with— | ruary, 1920, 

x 

compared oceperet 

February | with Jan- Feb | Wi an- 

1913 1919. oy 1920. | 1913 | “S919 > | wary, 1910. 
Atlanta......... 98 13 — 1) Milwauke ...... | 106 | 20 | —0.1 
Baltimore. ...... 103 8 — 1 || Minneapolis. ....| 107 | 24 | — |] 
Birmingham . 102 14 — 2) Mobile.......... ee tiee 13 | +0.4 
a 95 18 —0.1 || Newark......... 92 | 12 — 1 
Bradgeport...... «j....5.-- 7 0 || New Haven..... 97 15 + | 
Buffalo. ........ 106 17 — 1 nd —-- ae = Es 
BIRO «2200 --- 0]. 200-0 4 — 11 Norfolk...2.2227: | 15 +1 
Charleston . ..... 106 12 <a} > *~ enbeetel Oem i03 | 19 1 
Chicago.. ...... 101 20 —0.3 || Boosts. 1 40.4 
Cincinnati... ... 95 15 eas ge ss P 
| Philadelphia... .| 98 | 14 — 1 
Cleveland....... 101 19 — 2/|' Pittsburgh......| 99 | 15 — 2 
Se reer 15 — 1 || Portland, Me....|........ 14 + 3 
NB chive sdaxds 95 12 — 3 || Portland, Oreg..| 84 | 13 — | 
Denver......... 90 12 +0.2 || Providence...... wae? 17 +0.4 
Detrolt.......... 110 23 — 1] pichmond...... 106 | 15 =}, 2 
Fall River. ..... 100 16 —0.1 || Rochester. ...... A evinds aa 18 —0.2 
PENEas oss ceepecdss 14 — 2] St. Louis........ | =: 108 | 18 — 1 
Indianapolis. . .. 96 18 eee 4 | SS eee 23 + 1 
Jacksonville... .. 90 13 — 2|| Salt Lake City 79 12 0.1 
Kansas City Mo. 99 23 +0.4 || gan Francisco. 88 14 +] 
Little Rock. .... 92 12 — 3 || Seranton........ 103 16 — 1 
Los Angeles =e 79 14 +0.4 || Seattle.......... 92 13 + 1 
Louisville....... 92 10 — 2 = _ * ee 23 —0.2 

Manches er... .. 100 18 1 ashington, 

Memphis........ 102 14 +0.3 | Fk i snmietipsens 107 12 —0.4 




















4 For a discussion of the logarithmic chart see article on Comparison of arithmetic and ratio charts, by 
Lucian W. Chaney, MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for March, 1919. PP. 20-34. Also, The “ratio’’ chart, by 
Prof. Irving Fisher, reprinted from Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association, June 
1917, 24 pp. 

15 rhe consumption figure used for each article in each city is given in the MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW for 
November, 1918, pp. 94-95. 

6 For list of articles see note 2, p. 68. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 


Retail Prices of Dry Goods in the United States.' 


HE following table gives the average retail prices of 10 articles 

of dry goods on the 15th of February, May, August, and Octo- 
The averages given are 
based on the retail prices of standard brands, only. 


ber, 1919, and on February, 15, 1920. 


77 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 10 ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS ON FEB. 15, MAY 15, AUG. 15, 
AND OCT. 15, 1919, AND FEB. 15, 1920, IN 51 CITIES. 











Article. | Unit. 
Calico, 24 to 25inch.............. | Yard 
6 Ae do 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch...|... do. 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch... ...... ae 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch..........|...do.. 
Muslin, bleached................. |. ..do.. 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4.......... |...do.. 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90........| Each. 
Outing flannel, 27 to 23 inch..... Yard. 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch... .|...do.. 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80....... Pair.. 


Calico, 24 to 25 inch 
Percale 


Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch. . .| .. 


-|--- 


Gress, 224m0R..........}... 


Gingham, dress, 27-inch......... 
Gingham 
Muslin, bi 


Hee bleached, 9-4...........|..-do. 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90........| Each 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch. ....| Yard 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. . ..|...do. 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80........| Pair.. 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch.............-. Yard. 


Percale 


Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch...|.- 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch..........}... 
dress, 32-inch..........]... 


Gingham 
Muslin, leached 
corny” bleached, 9-4 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90........ 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch 
Flannel, white, wool 
Blankets, cotton, 66 


SS) eee 


Calico, 24 to 25 inch.............. 
Percale 


Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch. . . - 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch..........|... 


Gingham, dress, 32-inch.. 
Muslin, bleached 
Sheeti 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90........ 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch 


ween nwee 


Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch... .|... 


Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80... 





| eS ae 


27-inch. ...|... 


, bleached, 9-4...........|..- 








Yard. |$0. 177/$0. 150/$0. 198 $0. 2221. . 





15. 
| 





. 274) 
. 369) 
j 543] 
. 280) 
. 744! 
1. 935) 
. 337] 
. 750) 


Atlanta, Ga. 


15. 1 





Feb. | May | Aug. 


5. 





_ .1$0. 250 


. 233). 250) 
.343| .374/ 
525] +. 536) 
-272| . 328) 
. 724) . 826) 
1. 849) 2. 164! 
. 293] .376) 
925) . 850) 


5. 490) 4.987) 6. 250) 





Birmingham, Ala. 





ae 
Oct. | 
15. 





| 


. 390) 


ws +ee- | 
| 


5. 153 





Baltimore, Md. 








Q Q 

| Feb. _ | Feb. 
15, 15, 
1920.| Feb. | May | Aug.| Oct. | 1920. 

15. 15. 15. 15. 

$0. 250/80. 215:'$0, 150/80. 250/80. 250/80. 356 
. 513) . 361 ~ 315) .407| .409) .528 
344) .253] .240) .279) .289) .351 
-447| .323) .347| .348) .381] .423 
-650| .472) .531] .5211 . 51 6) . 582 
. 393; .289| .273] .386| .408] .475 
972} .809| .793] .925] .919] 1.153 
2.572) 1.899) 1.929] 2. 292] 2. 281] 2.917 
. 393} .298 .346] .358| .373] .437 
- 950} .945) 1.100} . 800} 1.425) 1. 150 
5. 320) 5.175| 5. 900) 5. ve 1. 7. 442 











Boston, Mass. 





..../$0. 190'$0. 190|$0. 217 $0. 210 $0. 











299 
.310| .317| .413| .400/$0.434) .346) .279, .367) .415| .456 
- 260} .213) .269| .277| .316) 275| .250| .261) .274) .320 
-358| .326, .340) .359) .427) .289) .267| .293) .350) .383 
-518 .532) .592| .588| .662) .516) .523) .491| .545) .602 
. 263} .270) .326) .342) .385 302} . 291) .367) .398| . 487 
.-672)} .640| .751| .788) .873 798| .752) .802 871} .999 
1. 742) 1. 716) 1.931) 2.013) 2.094) 2.026) 1.909) 2. 107) 2.198) 2. 662 
-355) . 293) .366) .368; .369) .311) .312) .323) .321) .384 
SS Re ERR | .990) 1.113) 1.000] 1.117) 1.117] 1.050) 1. 413 
5. 475) 6. 560) 5. 573) 5. 998) 6. 484) 5.783) 4. 750) 4. 750) whine 5. 230 
Bridgeport, Conn. Buffalo, N.Y. 
$0. 190/$0. 150/$0. 210/$0. 190)/$0. 220 $0. 218)$0. 178/$0. 219/$0. 199 $0. 255 
.338| .295) .385) .385| .473) .363) .308) .364) .406 510 
.260) . 245 .250| .262| .390| .268 .230) .256| . 286] .320 
.325| .304) .354) .353] .433) .355) .319) .344) .360) . 404 
.529| .501| .551) .564) .599) .578] .583) .563) .595) .545 
.280| .275| .345| .368] .457| . 288] .289) .375| .384] . 447 
.797| .768| .914]) .921] 1.197) .793) .766) .907) .947) 1.089 
1. 990} 1. 887| 2.322) 2. 248] 2.638; 1.993) 1.860) 2.185) 2. 261) 2. 664 
.320|} .289) .315| .333] .368 .343|) .283) .342]) .349| .392 
.783| .745| . 7451 .650) .625) . 886) .&882) .776) .987] .980 
eee 4.375) 5. 750) 6.125) 6.194) 6. 298) 6.363) 6. 350) 6. 425 





. 330 
. 250 
. 310 
- 400 
313 
. 808 
2. 200 
-317 
- 925 
5. 817 











Butte, Mont. 








. 330) .350 
- 220) . 250 
328} .353 
448) . 463 
. 259] + .333 
. 836) +. 850 
2. 133} 2. 292 
-314) .326 
. 920; .800 
5. 800) 6. 150 


388 
. 250 
. 365 
.- 463 
. 366 
. 925 
2. 350 
. 336 
. 963 
800 


5. 








. 483 
. 280 
. 394 
. 500 
. 408 
1. 131 
3. 063 
372) 
1. 020) 
6. "7 


. 356) 
. 228) 


. 333 





Charleston, S.C. 


.316| .408; .398 
.197| .263| .273 
.308| .367| .341 
432} .513) .514 
244) .394) .361 
.729| .800| .971 
1. 801} 2. 186) 2. 254 
P 280) . 353; . 324 
aoe ae | 1.000) .875 
Salk | 5. 000) 5. 738 








|go. 174!$0. 150!$0. 165|$0. 174/$0. 250'$0. 159/$0. 158/80. 218'$0. 250/$0. 243 


. 478 
. 301 
- 435 
. 581 
. 461 
1. 116 
2. 587 
. 367 
1, 267 
5. 550 





1 Retail prices of dry goods are published in the April, July, October, and December issues of the MONTHLY 


LABOR REVIEW. 
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78 MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 10 ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS ON FEB. 15, MAY 15, AUG. 15, 









































































































































AND OCT. 15, 1919, AND FEB. 15, 1920, IN 51 CITIES—Continued. 
Chicago, Il. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Article | Unit 1919 1919 
Feb. Feb. 
——— 15, - ———_——| 15, 
| Feb. | May | Aug.| Oct. | 1920.| Feb. May | Aug.| Oct. | 1920. 
| 15. | 15. | 15. | 15. 15. | 15. | 15. | 15. 
| EE ARO oe 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch.............. Yard. /$0. 195/$0. 181 $0. 198 $0. 216/$0. 244'$0. 194/$0. 160/$0. 233 $0. 233) $0. 243 
Se RL SS ie ae ee |...d0..} .310) .348) .430) .425 - 519) . 295) .290) .365) .400| .470 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch...|...do..| .212) .222) .252) .254) .264) .254) .230) .238) .273) .293 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch... ...... |...d0..] .323} .330) .348) .368] .431/ .298] .275| .323) .327) .408 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch.........|... do..| .626| .581) .627) .602| .711; .589| .562| .572) .596| .639 
Muslin, bleached ................]... do..| .300} .294| .363) .385) .467] .268] .256) .351) .346) .393 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4..........|... do..| .762) .765| .936) .955] 1,166] .702| .701| .826) .839) .999 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90.......- | Each.} 1.932) 1.831) 2.301) 2.244) 2.753 1.901} 1.830) 2.019) 2. 283) 2. 499 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch..... Yard.| .353) .288) .333] .367| .393) .337] .300) .319) .356) .360 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ...|.7.do..{...... pen ae 015] 1.375) 1.750, .875).....-. .” . seer 1.110 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80....... Pair..| 5.433) 5.304) 5.830) 5.765) 6.194) 6.375)...... | 6.250, 5.950) 6. 400 
Cleveland, Ohio. Columbus, Ohio. 
| | | { f 
Calico, 24 to 25inch.............. Yard./$0. 155\$0. 150) $0. 200 $0. 180) $0. 236/$0. 180) $0. 176) $0. 196/$0. 225)$0. 200 
th era wcmedh «6.649 ---d0..} .315) .339) .431) .420) .526] .348] .343) .412) .420) 0.490 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch...|...do..| .227] .250) .301) .280) .323} .285) .212) .250) .265) .350 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch......... ---d0..| .297] .329) .358) .369) .457| .368] .354) .367| .383] .444 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch......... .--do..| .430) .515) .580) .626) .667) .566) .588) .619) .596] .644 
Muslin, bleached...............- ...d0..| .253| .290} .374] .384] .440| .267| .263] .405] .389| . 461 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4.......... ---d0..| .733| .758) .921| .944) 1.066) .781] .726) .874] .995) 1.170 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90........| Each.| 1.650) 1.777) 2.200) 2.243} 2.710) 1.919) 1.877, 2.114) 2.306} 2.722 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch..... Yard.| .304) .298) .368) .354) .426) .341) .329) .378} .384) .510 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ...)...d0..)......)...... OO eerkee Se apes i Sth oa 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by ES Pair.. 5. 475) 6.542) 6.750) 6.917] 6.583) 6.370) 5. 980 5.717| 5. 330| 5.817 
Dallas, Tex. Denver, Colo. 
Calico, 24 to 25inch.............- Yard. /$0. 183/$0. 186)$0. 190)$0. 196 $0. 250/$0. 158)... ... $0. 190)$0. 201 $0. 250 
ahaa am RRS eRe ---d0..| .338) .330) .366) .375) .434) .467/$0.360) .429) .457) .520 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch...|...do../ .233} .197) .250) .250) .310) .250) .250) .333) .333) .360 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch. ........ ---d0..| .330} .320} .337| .369} .431) .389) .332) .364) .393] .443 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch... ...... ...d0..| .549} .527] .520} 559) .622) .717| .671| .628| .709| .774 
Muslin, bDieached...............- .--d0..| .263) .254) .324 325) .391| .309| .287| .420 .415| - 472 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4.......... .--d0../ .704) .658] .800) .855) .985) .955) .839) 1.068) 1.070) 1.245 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90........| Each.| 1.866] 1.656) 1.978) 2.042) 2.348) 2.377) 2.082) 2.673) 2.637) 2. 864 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch. .... Yard.| .404) .274) .335) .332) .361) .408| .356) .366| .387) .407 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch....|}...d0..] .788)...... ye 1. 067} 1.025] 1.067) 1.067) 1.200 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by ne Pair..| 5.920 5. 667| 5. 960) 6.956] 6.725) 5.958) 6.057) 6.233) 6.381) 6.343 
Detroit, Mich. Fall River, Mass. 
Calico, 24 to 25inch.............. Yard.|$0. 227|$0. 164 $0. 198]$0. 190|$0. 250)$0. 170|$0. 170/$0. 170... ... le 
I oR alte on titlien e aid ...d0..| .336| .337, .363| .462| .472| .357| .308| .390($0.337/$0. 430 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch... |-- -do..| .257| .241) .250) .260) .318) .277| .223) .270) .250) .350 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch.........)... do..| .332} .317| .335) .358} .396) .284) .293/ .330) .342) .455 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch......... |. -do. -| .510} .489 .530) .490) .615) .510) .476) .505) .543) .610 
Muslin, bleached...............- |...do..| .291] .201) .316] .421| .456) .301| .260) .300| .365| .443 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4.......... -.-d0..| .793} .760| .849] 1.008] 1.090} .863) .795) .820} .847| 1.040 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90........ Each.| 2.019} 1.908) 2.079} 2.507] 2.734) 1.883] 1.824) 1.993) 2.110) 2.575 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch..... Yard.| .336) .293) .317] .364| .365) .303] .297) .290) .338) .400 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ...|...do..|...... | .O06)......] 1.145) 1.000)......]...... ee _ =e 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by | (ee Pair..| 5.000) 5.238 4. 930) 6. 250} 5. 800).....-. 5. 980} 5.980) 5.903) 6.173 
Houston, Tex. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Calico, 24 to 25inch.............. Yard.|$0. 188|$0. 150/$0. 205|$0. 210!$0. 250)$0. 142!$0. 164/$o. 181!$0. 193'$0. 251 
ee a reer --.d0..| .400) .348} .312) .388) .433) .328) .313) .358) .410) .470 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch...|...do..{ .270} .225| .245) .260) .290) .228] .263) .253) .270) .303 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch......... ---d0..| .360} .297| .330} .351] .383} .305) .320) .314| .364) .411 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch......... |...d0..| .625) .553) .604) .589) .618} .439) .468) .498) .492) .609 
Muslin, bisached.. ............... |_..do. -| ~285| .250) .310) .326) .385) .289) .292) .313) .346) .426 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4.......... ---d0..} .713} .608} .792) .815) .975| .767| .780 - 855) . 894) 1. 066 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90........| Each.| 1.695) 1.577) 1.878) 2.037) 2.365) 1.951] 1.897) 2.064) 2.208) 2.595 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch..... Yard.| .275| .265| .281) .310) .336| .328} .293) .312} .328) .379 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ...|...do..| .670| .722} .823| .743) .910} .923) .895| .827| .895| 1.250 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by _ SSS Pair..| 6.125) 6. 433) 7. 225) 6.472) 7.500} 5.893) 5.495 aan 6. 240) 6. 503 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 19 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 10 ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS ON FEB.15, MAY 15, AUG. 15, 
AND OCT. 15, 1919, AND FEB. 15, 1920, IN 51 CITIES—Continued. 








1919 1919 


Article. 
Feb. | Feb. 



























































——_—_——_——_—— 15, = 15, 
Feb. | May | Aug. | Oct. | 1920.) Feb. E May | Aug.| Oct. | 1920 
|} 15. | 16. 15. | 15. | | 15. | 15. 15. 15. | 
; 

Calico, 24 to 25 inch............. Yard. so. 180/$0. 225'$0. 180'......|......]$0. 190/80. 184/$0. 196/$0. 223/80. 266 
vane Ek a ---0..| .427) .445) .463)$0. 463)$0. 523) . 438) 73 158 14] 00 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch...|...do..| .290} .263} .290) .350) .390) .273] .250) .316) .31 . 350 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch........ |---do..| .350) .370) .370) .390) .410) .386) .369) .367) .373| .450 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch........ ...do..| .445) .528) .542] .550i .645) . 5 2} .610| .601) .685| .699 
Musiin, bleached...............-. |. - | .307| .330) .413) .436) .465) .311] .324) .423) .445) .473 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4.......... |...do..| .775} .850) .950) .950) 1.200) .S818} .828; .943/ .980} 1.070 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90........| Each.} 2.000) 2.117} 2.188] 2.375) 2.743) 1.915] 1.910) 2. 500) 2. 360] 2. 420 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch... Yard.| .330) .288} .330| .345) .420) .370) .351| .355| .342] . 403 
Flannel, white, wool, : 27-inch. ime’ =: Disccct See .e..... Tee 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by SO. — air. | 6. 500 5O0 5. 740 6. 500) 6. 500) 6. 480) 6. OOK 5 745) 6. 660) ¢ ‘ 25) 

Little Rock, Ark. Los Angeles, Calif. 

| | 

ce ‘a : 7 
Calico, 24 to 25inch............. | Yard. |$0. 169/30. 188)$0. 197/$0. 19 £0. 250130. 207 $0. 186\$0. 218 SO. 120/$0. 250 
Es Ae do..| .322| .322) .356) .388)| .480 439} .379| .425) .450) .500 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch...|...do..| .248} .225) .250| .267) .295) .263| .263| .279| .292) .350 

tingham, dress, 27-inch. ........|..-. do..} .291] .316) .322) .336) .383) .371) .361) .391| .398) .419 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch. ........ |...do. ] .468] .432) .483) .450! .538) .538) .600) .616) .611] .658 
Muslin, bleached. ............... |...do..] .249) .269) .334) .317/ .406) .317| .275) .367| .385) .396 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4......... ..-40..| .788 729| .899) .850/ 1.008) .769) .755| .806) .887| .956 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90.. .| Each.| 1. 759] 1. $19} 1.936] 1.975} 2.330) 1.968) 1.853) 2.025) 2.177] 2.368 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch..... Yard.| .270) .281] .332) .342/ .388) .392) .360) .385) .396) .414 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch... .|/...do..! . 764] 1.000) 1.025) 1.050) 1. 113}. | .900) 1.300) 1. 200).... 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by _ a Pair..| 4. 531) 5.000) 5. 125) 4. 792) 5. 200) 6. 417| 6. 494) 6. 400) 6. 636) 6. 204 

Louisville, Ky. i Manchester, N. H. 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch.............. Yard.|$0. 160/$0. 190/$0 . 207) $0.: 229/80. 2 38) $0. 16 ; $0. 2 s\$0. 23: 232 $0. 216/$0. 286 
Rhone beadescheteres «<<. -- do..| .348) .340) .382) .396) . 530, . 358) “O77 .421) .381) .432 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch.../...do..| .248} .202} .258) .272! - 335) : 261| >: oe . 254) "2 4) .308 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch. ........ ..-G0..| .401] .323) .361 » 385) 445) .318) .281) .344) .362| .396 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch. ........ ...d0..| .559) .564) .608) . 634) . 755) . 492) - 408) .557| . 560) . 54 
Muslin, bleached................ .--d0..| 263] . 286] .353} .352| .404) 275) .283] .380) .370) . 467 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4.......... .--do..| .739) .730) .835) .841]) .990| .734) .699) .901) .933) 1.111 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90........ - ach.| 2. 064] 1.967) 2. 120) 2. 205) 2. 603) 1.774) 1.688] 2.379) 2. 369) 2. 684 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch... Yard.| .374) .377| .328) .319) .363) .275) .277| .322 . 331] . 374 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch... .|...do.. |. dara .770, 920) 1.175)......]......|... . 983] 1. 080 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by _ eae Pair. | 6. 125 ~~ +-- 6. 342! ¢ 6. 500) 6. 993) 4.779) 5.426) 4.794) 4.988) 5.615 
sone ad 
Memphis, Tenn. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Calico, 24 to 25inch.............. Yard. /$0. 221 $0. 184/$0. 199, $0. 225)$0. 264/80. 170)30. 153 $0. 236 $C. 244 $0. 220 
| Oy i a a do..| .380| .356) .407 . 424] .507| .335| .344| .435) .414) .538 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch...|...do..| .263) .230) .260 310) .300} . 246) . 22¢ 270} . 267) .350 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch......... |...d0..| .330, .288) .363 ’ 366 .426) .323) .330) .350) .357 3 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch. .......- |...d0..| .553) .563 82 88] . 687 4° 2510 49] . 548] . 629 
Muslin, bleached................ |...d0..] . 285 :284| .353] .379] .435| .30«| 1295! .375| .384| .473 
Sheeting bleached, Se |...do..|] .788 .738] . 909) . 934) 1.007} .814) .739) .860) . 848) 1.002 
Sheets, bleached, 81 a Each.} 1.978) 2. 024! 2. 271) 2. 426} 2. 669) 1.981] 1.887) 2. 227) 2.180) 2. 703 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch..... Yard.| .331 . 290} 341) 1.359) .383) .313) .329) .345) .343) .414 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ...|...do..]..... : = 1.000} 1.213) .600) .825) 1.000) .750). ; 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80....... Pair..| 5.777) 5.921) 6.280) 6.209) 6.987) 6.520) 5.904) 6.058) 6.300) 6. 593 


Minneapolis, Minn. Mobile, Ala. 


iz 
|. 


$0. 156! 15080. 166)80.. 192 also. 171)$0. 3 ). 190)$0. 154/50. 225)$0. 225/$0. 253 





Calico, 24 to 25inch.............- Yard. 

Percale + a, eee er 6S 357) oro .o16 ~oni - * 4931 . 962 oll . 290 . 105) . 510 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch.../...do..| .256) .237| .250 . 258} .306) . 243) .193) .250) .270) .316 
Gingham, dress, Sie. :<...... ---do..| .336| .329] .3491 .354| .440| .295! .304| .347| .339] . 436 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch. ........ ...do..| .610} .581) .582 34) .728| .500) .477| .530| .534) .622 
Muslin, bleached Ras FO a ee ~— .285| .278| .354) .380) .434) .275| .258| .346] .349] .390 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4.......... ...do. 741) . 698] .855) .853) 1.059) . 698) .595} .690)°.750} .930 
Sheets, bleached, 81 eee Each.) 1. 950} 1. 896) 2. 186) 2.361] 2. 600) 2.000) 1.620) 1.827) 2.250) 2. 276 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch..... Yard.| 319) .313) .354) .344) .415) .221] .276) .290) .313) .350 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ...]...do..}......} 1.000) 1.000)... ae | .650! .675) .725) 1.000 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by ee Pair..| 5. 197| 5. 732) 5 — 5. 779) 6. ~ 6. 740)... 5. 500) 6. 497) 5. 990 
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AND OCT. 15, 1919, AND FEB. 15, 1920, IN 51 CITIES—Continued. 
Newark, N. J. New Haven, Conn. 
Article. Unit. 1919 “. 1919 | ~~ 
° ep. 
15, 15, 
Feb. | May Aug. | Oct. | 1920. _ “ 4 ug | on. 1920. 
15. 15. 15. 15. 15. iB. 
re 
Calico, 24 to 25inch.............-. Yard. $0. 173'$0. 177'$0. 198/90. 238 $0. 250) $0. -_ wintlaiiel $0. 145/30. 2 a 190 
Ea noe cietulithskashible aves ---40..| .325| .330) .366 og .488] .346'$0.321) .346 37 0| .436 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch...|...do..| . 230) .203| . 250) 250) 297) . 248) .194) .241) .288) .299 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch......... ---do..| .284) .290) .340 +355) 402) .324] . 257; .333| .362| .391 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch ......... -.-do..} .516) .533) .555 19) - 608} .528) .505) .531) .553) .58!1 
Muslin, bleached oC re ne ---G0..| 291) .317| .345 “301, . 432) .286) .269) .334| .374) .423 
Sheetin , bleached, 9-4.......... -.-do..| .761| .771| .839 .845) 1.004) .699) .670) .825) .824; .982 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90....... Fach.| 1.849] 1.916) 2. 113} 2.316] 2. 645| 1.763 1. 696) 2.003) 2.011) 2.314 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch..... Yard.’ .307| .272| .341| .349} .382] .206) .243) .276) .310| .364 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch... ..|...do..| 1.450} 1. 250) 1.220) 1.220) 1.500) .925) .883| .790) .935) .945 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80 imei enti Pair..| 4. 750) 4, 958} 5. 250) 5. 271) 5. 308) 4. 495) 4. 796) 4. 872| 5.996 5.354 
New Orleans, La. New York, N. Y. 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch.............. Yard. |g0. 150/30. 1501$0. 269/s0. 217/$0. 242/$0. 21010. 20510. 270|$0. 250/$0. 270 
a i an atti ediad ---d0..} .320) .350) .450) .375) .398) .371) .343) . 419| .450| . 466 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch.../...do..| .250) .250) .250 200 . 340} 1.247 -212} 1290) 2295) .364 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch... +..... ..-do..| .283} .287| .312| .338] .374] .347| .335| .361/ .390) .431 
Gingham, dress, SEGRE... 2... ---do..| .520) .508) .552) .584) .718) .777| .616) .625, .659) .718 
Muslin, bleached...............- -..0..| .238} .227) .324) :341| [390] ; 288, .288) .349) .380) . 449 
Sheetin, bleached, 9-4.......... ---do..| .750} .620) . 705) . 784} .967) . 797) . 757) 892) .951) 1.148 
Sheets, Bleached, 81 by 90......- Each.} 1. 898 1. 788) 1.795) 1. 946 2. 343) 1.909] 1.878, 2.199) 2.326) 2.534 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch... . Yard. .300' .296| .308} .373} .324) .307 .304) .338/ .371 
Flannel, white, "wool, 27-inch.....|...do..|...... rt ae | .590} .600) .911) 1.029, .890) 1.070) .944 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80 eeenses Pair..| 4. ial 5. 980, 5. 500) 5. 986) 5. 945) 5. 686) 5.524, 5.238) 5.975) 5. 398 
Norfolk, Va. | Omaha, Nebr. 
i | 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch.............-- Yard. |$0. 220/$0. 250 ...... . 169 $0. 162/$0. 194 's0. 202/$0. 220 
DLLs so elesibnxtaieinda iets 2 «oes ---do..| .360) .330)$0. 460) 377 . 348} .389) .399) .432 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch.../...do..| .270) .250) .266 .270| .232) .270| .277 . 318 
Gingham, dress, ‘Q7-ineh......... .--d0..| 336) .355) . 370 -345| .337) .342) .346) .400 
Gingham dress, 32-inch......... ---d0..| .557) .536; . 607 . 595} . 596) .612) .652) .703 
Muslin, NO ---d0..| .292) .277| .354 .317| .289) .371) .371) .426 
anaes bleached, 9-4.......... -..do..| .791} .792| .870) .873| 1.025] .726| .726| .888| . 895) 1. 114 
Sheets jeached, si |) ae Each.| 1.916) 1.786) 2. 159) 2.174) 2.360) 1. 853) 2. 013) 2. 157 2. 257| 2. 488 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch. - --- Yard.| .311] °310| .360) .355| .385| .346| 328] .358| . 368). 395 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch, . . .. ...do..| 875) 1. 125| 1.125] 1. 125] 1.050) 1.125] 1.150] .945 1. 283} 1.370 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80 Gt osons Pair... 5. 183) 5. 990) 6. 500) 6. 740) 6. 238) 6. 133) 6.381) 5. 836) 6. 520) 6. 588 
| 
Peoria, Il. | Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘iia ot = 
Calico, 24 to 25 inch.............. Yard.|$0. 213/$0. 180/$0. 169 $0. 186/30. 203/80. 159|$0. FS “Iso. 250 $0. 250 
Bh ace sith o<diageocseoer cost ---do..| .330 " 336] - 330) .340) .450] 307) .304/$0. 382) .414) . 511 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch...|...do..| .250| .230| .245 248 . 263) .239 - 203; . 280} .268 .323 
Gingham, d ess, 27-inch hiehan-aidl ...d0..| .335| .328] .350/ .356| .412 - 290; .320) .343) .344) .408 
Gingham orem’ 32-inch ......... ---40..| .530} .581) .580| .540) .624) .534) .537) .515) .576, .653 
Muslin, bleached................ ---40..| .307] .277| .342) .347| .410| .283) .288, 1348) .377| . 446 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4. ......... ---G0..| .877) .824! 1. 007 2 1.085, .761) .754| .829) .865) 1.065 
Sheets, leached, _. 4 See Each.| 2. 126) 2.148) 2. 376| 2.363) 2. 616) 1. 856] 1. 813) 1. 990) 2. 144) 2. 643 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch..... Yard.| .379| .353 - 353) 375] 385 — - 285, 1.325) .348) .416 
Flannel, white, Re Ar et A DS Te + heat 8) 1.070} .854) .883) 1.458 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80 be ewek Pair.. 5. 883} 5. 700) 6. 217, 5. 717| 5. 450 5. 153] 5 5. 472 5. 376, 6. heron fi 5. 980 
| 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Portland, Me. 
Calico, 24 to 25inch.............- Yard. $0. 200 $0. 167|$0. 173'$0. 199 $0. “RE gedit ad is a 
Di co.tetecesibiptambtinhnset ee .310} .350 SS Gdiecela dee: $0. sae. 390 $0. 414 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28 inch... .|...do.. er - 192) 220 71 -281'..... Ras - 250} .290 
at ; dress, 27-inch......... ---d0.. -305| .309; .340) .332| .393,...... pen oth | "336 .330| |. 406 
dress, 32-inch......... --do..| .526) .541) .515| .603] .628/...... Bar | 1550} 2519) .646 
Mus PE ican» scktesuess ..d0..| .281| .267) .298) 1361) .428'...... es | -331] 2365]. 425 
Sheeti , bleached, 9-4.......... ---G0..| .785, .727) .790| .917| 1.063 ...... BY | .785} .814) .961 
Sheets, leached 81 by 90. .....-| Each.| 1.788 1.707, 1.797| 2.181] 2.597 ...... eas | 1.990} 2. 000) 2. 365 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28 inch... - Yard.| 324) 1302) .333) .335] .367...... aon | 2329} 348). 403 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch-.--|...do..| :760 .785| .875| 1.068) 1.075 ...... Peake Le aes wae 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80 on pn aed Pair.. 5. 957, 5. 750) 3. 750) 5. 511 5. 783, sageiné alts oda 5. 400) 5.625) 5.375 
[910] 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 10 ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS ON FEB.15, MAY 15, AUG.15, 
AND OCT. 15, 1919, AND FEB. 15, 1920, IN 51 CI TIES—Continued. 















































| | 
| Portland, Oreg. Providence, R. I. 
Unit. | 
Article. 1919 : 1919 ; 
Feb. le 
—— |] OB, - — 15, 
Feb. | May | Aug.} Oct. | 1920.| Feb | May | Aug.| Oct. | 1920. 
15. | 15. | 15. | 15. 15. | 15. | 15. | 15. 
i } y | 
Calico, 24 to 2 inch.........-.-.-- Yard .|$0. 142/$0. 148)$0. 195) $0. 188)$0. 225/$0. 186 $0. 190... .. . $0. 230/$0. 270 
- Sg a stp Si Gg aa |---do..} .400) .358) .400) .400) .464) .320| .300/$0.343) .383) .473 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch. - |...do.. - 200; .200) .250) .273) .230) .240) .214) .270| .275| .337 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch ......... | ..do..| .340) .338 - 350) . 367} .392) .306) .316) .321) .359) .419 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch.........|-..do..} .450, .693] .663| .496] .707] .474) .495| .560) .568| .590 
Muslin, bleached ee eee |...do..| .258| .277| .371| .349) .447 263) .257| .349) .371) .448 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4.......... |...do0..| .700) .700) .897| .846| .879) .724| .676| .922) .947| .986 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90.:.....-| Each.| 1.900) 1.889} 2.300} 2. 162) 2.255] 2.078] 1.734] 2.435] 2.230) 2.556 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch.....| Yard.| .333) .335) . 363} .328| .378| .323| .255) .284) .370| .417 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ...)...do../...... 1.100)......| .900] 1.125] .990) .915). 1. 100) 1.090 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80 ihn de oe bape 5.690) 6.500) 5.500) 6.750) 5.995) 6.058 5.495, 5. 888) 6.240 
} — ———$_—_—__—_—__ — —— - 
Richmond, Va. Rochester, N. Y. 
| 
Calico, 24 to 25inch............-- | Yard./$0. 188'$0. 164)$0. 205)/$0. 216/$0. 234) $0. 138)$0. 128)/$0. 188)$0. 185/$0. 221 
ee 8 weseezee=-|---G0..| «348; .318) .405) .384) .499| .285) .277) .387) .397| . 486 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch...|...do..| .247| .206) .254) .273| .290) .238) .194) .205) . 248] . 290 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch ........- |.--do.. - 320} .290) .315) .358) .389 - 309) 276] .322| .323) .384 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch.........|.-- do..| .457| .436) .489) .511) .603) .562) .561) .627| 629) . 664 
Muslin, bleached ............... |...do - 293) .273) .369) .371) .460) .266) .246) .346) -346) . 431 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4.........- |...d0..] .787| .742} .908} .933] 1.050} .696| .712| .889] .878| 1.039 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90........| Each.| 1.906) 1.849} 2.210) 2.265] 2.493) 1.934] 1.783] 2.153] 2.229] 2.504 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch..... Yard.| .330) .308) .348) .354) .354) .304) .282) .325) .327] .346 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. . ..|...do -971| .852} .795| .793! 1.036) 1.375).. Sh a Ae 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by ae | Pair..| 5.618 5.678) 5.903) 5.567) 5.684) 6. 493] 5.500) 5.517) 6. 870) 7.142 




















St. Louis, Mo. 




















St. Paul, Minn. 











Calico, 24 to 25inch............-- Yard./$0. 208/$0. 195, $0. 220; $0. 220 $0. 250 $0. 157,$0. 156/$0. 216/$0. 231)$0. 255 
0 OE SR ee ae do.. oo - 320} .430) .430) .490 - 308) - 296| .378| .388] .491 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch...|...do..| | .255) .220) .280) .280) .300) .249) .220) .240) .255) .320 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch. ........ |...d0..| .334) .289) .387| .357) .448) .315) -309) .359) 374) . 427 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch........-. |...do..| .585) .594) .685) .700| .728 .541) .484| .597 65) .644 
OO errr ..do..| .275| .249) .362| .376) .440) .324] .277) .354 397 169 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4.........-. .--do..| .712} .689) .895) .922) .944 S09 . 733) .895) .894) 1.028 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90........| Each.| 1.891) 1.900) 2.281) 2.415) 2.535) 2.128) 1.861) 2.230) 2. 225) 2.507 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch..... Yard.| .328| .351) .367| .366| .372) .316| .278| .322) .328] .398 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch....|...do..| .775) .933) .800) .925) 1.050)_.. : . 980) . . 1. 190} 1.250 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80 bnepees Pair. .| 6.690, 6.500) 5.245) 5.250) 6.930 5.971) 5.698) 6.675) 5.942) 6.613 
Salt Lake City, Utah. San Francisco, Calif. 
Calico, 24 to 25inch.............. Yard ./$0. 169)/$0. 158 $0. 190'$0. 200'$0. 220. .....|..... $0. 367/$0. 450)--->-- 
Percale........ SORE RRS: |---do..] 395) .351) .384| 440) .520$0. 400.0. 417) .400, .510/89-510 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch...|...do..| .235) .245| .262) .266) .298) .317) .288 .320) . 363) — 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch... ...... ---do..| 349) «329, .377) .395] . 409) 336) .333) .360, .397| £00 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch..........|...d0..| .710| .635| .586) .683) .709) .550, .500) .525) .550) °®2l 
Muslin, bieached................ ...40..] .311] .294) .377] 382} .467| .210 .286) .355| .396| - 427 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4.......... ...d0..| .793| .762) .871) .945] 1.078) .800 .771) .865) .950) -983 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90........| Each.) 2.027) 1.971) 2.152) 2.776) 2.691) 1.934, 1.905) 2.122) 2.327) ais 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch..... Yard.| .382} .319) .361) .361) .441) .381 .359) .408) .405) _-425 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. . ..|...do..} 1.350} 1.258) 1.750} 1.593] 1.590) .750 .750) 1.000) 1.200) 1-083 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80....... Pair..| 5.675, 6.980, 7.596] 7.019] 7.410) 6.379 5.943) 6.529| 6.950, 7-017 
Savannah, Ga. Scranton, Pa. 

Calico, 24 to 25inch.............. a tpn nensalinwaacts Peowd ae $0. 188|$0. 187 $0. 207|$0. 230'$0. 273 

NS EE ee ae tl aS sfigiian SS. 1$0.505| .350) .285) .390) .395) .415 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch.../...do..|......|......|......|...... .336) .260) .220) .290| .290) .297 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch. ........ OY Peet eee ee eee -429| .320) .291] .330) .341] .402 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch......... *o te SRR BS Sree Sa .659| .517| .493) .594] .558] .598 
Muslin, bleached................|. (O78 “gaia esata apa ppt 462} .284 .2821 .347| .352| .416 
ee earned, 4 rg ERE! eM dendststdeleskeusbetone 1.077, .777| .752| .771)° .919) 1.022 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90........ SGT SAT BERGER. RAR 2.593) 1.954) 1.902) 2.053} 2.221) 2.378 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch . . - . . . | CS 6 S96e. Se aaa -419} .322) .312) .326| .335] .404 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch . ...|...do..|......|......|.....-|-..-.- 1.250} .790) .980)...... . 868) + .980 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80....... SS GS Se i secntfswoess 7.284 5.993| 6.288] 6.653] 5. 790| 6.615 

} | } | 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF 10 ARTICLES OF DRY GOODS ON FEB,15, MAY 15,AUG.15, 
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l 
| | Seattle, Wash. | Springfield, Il. 
| 
i sii ainsi ts aa | SL ae | ° 
, — 1919 1919 
Article. Unit. lo es __| Feb. 
15, | 15, 
| Feb. May | Aug.| Oct. | 1920. | Feb. | May | Aug.| Oct. | 1920. 
15. 5. 15. 15. 15. 15. 15. 15. | 
; oe S 
Oalico, 24 to 25 inch.............. Yard. | $0. 213/$0. 180/$0. 200)$0. 200|$0. 200 $0. 168)$0. 160/$0. 192/$0. 238/$0. 235 
BN sa haan wevenes esses osesccee |---G0..)  .389) .357) .418} .430) .475) .314) .335) .330) .366) .431 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch...|...do..| .250} .240) .250) .250} .350) .250} .240) .247| .257) .296 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch.........|...d0..| .306} .328] .328} .329| .397) .321] .320) .341| .349) .397 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch... ...... |...do..| .608| .560| .558| .600| .655| .571| .499] .435| .475| .593 
Muslin, bleached sittin inna on ep ---d0..| .300) .253) .403) .394) .458) .266) .262) .311) .322) .366 
Sheeting, bleached, 9-4.......... “740._| . 855) . 767) 1.090) 1.080) 1.204] .698) .737| .820} .829) .900 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90........| Each.| 2.200} 1.929) 2.850} 2.827] 3.011) 1.780) 1.967] 2.081) 2.095) 2. 350 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch. -.-. Yard.| .362) .338| .385) .370) .429) .292) .284) .321) .329) .383 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ...|...do..| 875} .875| .925| 1.000) 1.675\...... diate cn | .750 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80 Reed ania Pair..| 6. 050 5. 675) 6.083) 5.440) 6.029 4. 000) 4.650 5.196, 5.495, 6.000 
| 
Washington, D. C. 
al pe mn 
Calico, 24 to 25inch.............. Yard.|so. 2001 ee $0. 175|$0. osolso. 250 
RE a eee ..-do..| .348/$0.338) .354] .478) .503 
Gingham, apron, 27 to 28inch...]...do..| .244) .243) .263} .297) .313 
Gingham, dress, 27-inch... ...... .--d0..| .353) .381) .371] .419} .495 
Gingham, dress, 32-inch... ...... ---do..| .559) .534) .587] .572) .637 
Muslin, bleached...............- -.-d0..} .268) .278| .344) .365) .473 
omen | bleached, 9-4. ......... ---do..} .801] .740} .858) .930) 1.141 
Sheets, bleached, 81 by 90........ Each.| 1.890) 1.876) 2.347] 2.348) 2.946 
Outing flannel, 27 to 28inch..... Yard.| .315) .304) .339) .348) .397 
Flannel, white, wool, 27-inch. ...|...do..| 1.380)... .. 1. 250} 1.250) 1.000 
Blankets, cotton, 66 by 80....... Pair..| 6.500, 7.500, 6.156) 6.408) 6.483 
































Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the 
United States. 


A® SHOWN by information gathered in representative markets 

by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States 
Department of Labor, wholesale prices in the aggregate averaged 
slightly higher in February, 1920, than in the preceding month. The 
Bureau’s weighted index number, which is built on a larger number 
of commodities than any other currently published series, registered 
249 for February, as compared with 248 for January. Articles 
belonging to the group of lumber and building materials exhibited 
the largest increase, the index number rising from 268 to 300, or 
nearly 12 per cent. Metals and metal products increased 7 per cent 
and chemicals and drugs 4} per cent. Somewhat smaller increases 
were recorded for cloths and clothing, fuel and lighting, and for 
house furnishings. 

On the other hand, the important groups of farm products and 
food articles each showed a substantial decrease of more than 34 per 
cent from January to February, the index numbers dropping from 
246 to 237 and from 253 to 244, respectively. In the group of 
miscellaneous commodities no change in average prices took place. 


[912] 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 83 
The following table shows the more important price changes 
occurring between January and February: 


IMPORTANT ARTICLES INCREASING OR DECREASING IN AVERAGE PRICE IN FEB- 
RUARY, AS COMPARED WITH JANUARY, 1920, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 



























































Increases. 
“a iz ie | prety Pe | 
. er || . ice er ‘ — | Per 
Commodity. | cent. Commodity. cent. | Commodity. icent. 
Farm products. Cloths and clothing.—Con., | Metals and metal prod- 
ucts,—Concluded. 
Thesis PAG... ccecceosces 7.45 || Cotton goods: 
GOORIN 5 cc ceccccccesens 3. 66 | Ns acbebatinwsaus 13.80 || Steel billets................ 15.10 
Sheep: Teepe aR 14.90 || Steel plates............ 27.70 
BOWER, woccccccccecccocns 20.11 Hosiery, men’s......... 22.40 || Steel, structural........... 4.75 
EEE nckcsccccccccense 4.72 Hosiery, women’s...... 16.70 
WH cncncencccosess 17.08 Print cl ‘ths ih ned iars -e FF Lumber and building 
Poultry, live: DEES inccdueansae tiie 4.63 materials. 
Cae tecdconccopece 13.88 Dl. :iheedwiahagete 3.10 
New York.............. 10.35 ay 12.34 || Brick, New York.......... 4.15 
YQENS ..cccccccscccccecs 7.56 || Plate glass...............- 12. 90 
Food, etc. Linen shoe thread ........ |! lie aa Raia Reet aaa et 7.80 
Dress goods: NS SORE | 7.50 
Flour, Portland, Oreg....| 6.60 French serge.........-- 2.84 || Quartered oak............ 97.65 
fy ese Seesseccevesccccess = 06 || Wool, Ohio, scoured.....-| 2.19 || Yellow pine flooring..... | 24.10 
PO in cbascccsevcecees 9.85 a ine | 5.3 
PE Bisnccdessocesess 21.33 Fuel and lighting.  nrennreneevonnss | . 
Saeeetocanaeapnqanann’s 23.92 || Denatured aleohol........ 5.58 Chemicals and drugs. | 
gga tach atte - eee eS 
Lamb eee eee eee eee ee ee se 10. 65 > i e A . 
Petroleum: Ieohol: 
DL Ai tndctdccsoecsons 31.00 g Grai 
Poultry, dressed: Crude... .....ceccccceee 5.15 ATOM... eee eeeeeeeeeess 2.00 
Chieu 9.50 ts ndemnceccetous 9. 52 PRs mode edbeeudieeneas | 29. 90 
ee ror ee’ oa austic soda....... saonueen 5.55 
New York. ............. 11.22 || Metals and metal products. Nitrate of soda............. | 16 73 
Potatoes......-++----++--- 2. 00 Soda ash 10. 00 
ME biestcdcbassconne 5. 56 a sis distin die ence endo eer ee ee ce ee ‘i 
a er pee 16.15 Miscellaneous. 
Cloths and clothing. | iron: 
_ eae ee Be tt SE A ho taakercoweeeees 2. 02 
Shoes, average............ 2. 90 | Dw cncsecevceess 6. 20 Lubricating oil, paraffin...) 11.11 
Decreases 
} | —— sini ala 
Farm products. Food, etc. i} Food, etc.—Concluded. 
Cotton: Cheese || Fresh beef: 
New Orleans...........- 2.25 || Chicago..............-- 9.44 | a eer 7.40 
 » TCE 1. 25 Se 6. 00 | ea 9.80 
DT etacdccasesoscens< i Sans escqseseccceonve 9. 20 | Milk: 
Se ee 3. 68 SE  ccanembeeaed 5. 80 
~ || Eggs: tour %7 7 on 
Aen > sag a tan 1.1 _ OR eee 15. 80 Sugar: York...... ai tear on 
No. 1 northern spring, Cincinnati LeeRessees dt oH || 96° centrifugal........... 12.40 
ae eds ou dette sweaetid 15. 40 | lew Y = aged gaia aibala ss 91.57 Che cccccsccsenes 3.75 
0. 2red winter, Chicago.| 5.50 | eeres*oore ee | a on | -” 
No. 2 hard winter, Kan- | — — coceccsers a Cloths and clothing. 
as City leah ApS SE ~ + ~1epegheennghe 10.75 || Silk, Japan, raw........... 17. 02 
No. northern spring, 2 ion... eee et Metals and metal products 
Datecupetts. TT 8.30 || Flour, wheat: | ~ =—" ee 
Bluestem, Portland, | Kansas ee Se RINGS... cvaccccnnsvcnbebed 4.00 
Ciincinddeke«scdndd 6. 25 | finneapolis..........- 6. 25 — 
TS cca dantncduce dd | 11.08 7 3° Weareauaggessr: 4.00 Miscellaneous. 
en og ee ks Ho Ef Ue eae ae 13. 00 || Cottonseed oi]............. | 9.20 
Cl dncecskbessun du Bs F ge eer 2.20 || Rubber, Para Island....... 6. 55 





Measured by changes in the index numbers for the 12 months from 
February, 1919, to February, 1920, farm products increased nearly 
9 per cent in price, food 24} per cent, and cloths and clothing 60 per 
cent. During the same time fuel and lighting increased nearly 11 
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per cent, metals and metal products 123 per cent, and lumber and 
building materials more than 84 per cent. Chemicals and drugs 
increased 64 per cent, house-furnishing goods nearly 51 per cent, and 
miscellaneous commodities about 9 per cent in this period. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN SPECIFIED YEARS AND MONTHS, 1913, TO 
FEBRUARY, 1920, BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES. 











[1913—100.] 
Metals » ~y 
etals r : 
Farm | pooa, | “and | and | 4, | and “Cai | fur. | Miscel-| com 
Year and month. | prod- etc. | cloth- | light metal | build- i ishing | Jane od- 
ucts. , orm | Ben | prod- | ing =o! on, fo 
ing. ing. mete. | mate drugs. | goods. ities. 
rials. 
| 
eee 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
January..........- 97 99 100 103 107 100 101 100 100 100 
SR 97 96 100 98 102 101 101 100 98 98 
Sea carnegie 101 102 100 99 98 101 99 100 101 100 
ha nennens 103 102 100 100 99 98 100 100 100 101 
Pebsidbadnctconnccade 103 103 98 96 87 97 101 99 99 100 
MIET,.« cove eens 101 102 98 99 92 98 100 99 99 100 
SRR 103 95 99 98 91 99 100 99 101 98 
is a2 nay ddthanes 104 104 99 95 85 97 99 99 97 100 
oS a ee 103 107 97 93 83 96 105 99 96 99 
Ee 105 104 100 93 97 94 114 99 99 101 
Ee 102 106 96 93 83 94 103 99 100 99 
i inarinacvinane 107 105 99 89 91 94 102 99 99 100 
Bs divunceenenetha 108 104 99 90 102 93 108 99 98 101 
Ck encensende 105 103 103 96 100 93 124 99 99 101 
PED cncewccuccswsews 122 126 128 119 148 101 159 115 120 124 
5 eee 108 113 110 105 126 99 150 105 107 110 
CO aT? 114 117 119 108 147 101 172 108 110 117 
SEEDS «sn comedies 118 121 126 108 145 99 156 121 120 119 
CE . ccs chiens 136 140 138 133 151 101 150 124 132 134 
is is nswqonaces 189 176 181 175 208 124 198 144 155 176 
Ae 148 150 161 176 183 106 159 132 138 151 
ascend apininn 181 182 169 184 208 114 170 139 149 172 
July ~~ 199 181 187 192 257 132 198 152 153 186 
ER  cxeuidaces 208 183 193 146 182 134 252 152 163 181 
RS eer 220 189 239 163 181 151 221 196 193 196 
CET wincdecs: 207 187 211 157 174 136 232 161 178 185 
February........ 208 186 216 157 176 138 232 161 181 186 
isn tebe ade aii 212 177 223 158 176 144 232 165 184 187 
ha kc aiesh daceanle 217 178 232 157 177 146 229 172 191 190 
a Pe Peer 214 177 237 160 178 148 223 173 194 190 
id delay dilate 217 179 245 159 178 150 219 198 196 193 
July édaciner 224 184 249 166 184 154 216 199 190 198 
Cnn sbonaneot 230 191 252 166 185 157 222 221 191 202 
September........ 237 199 255 167 184 159 220 226 194 207 
2s 224 201 257 167 187 158 218 226 196 204 
November nes 221 206 256 171 188 164 215 226 203 206 
December......... 222 210 250 171 184 164 195 227 204 206 
ict vandistiinnevenes 234 210 261 173 161 192 179 236 217 212 
MEW ca cvccteuen 222 207 234 170 172 161 191 218 212 20 
February ........ 218 196 223 169 168 163 185 218 208 197 
RE REEE 228 203 216 168 162 165 183 218 217 201 
Se vetiresentmane 235 211 217 167 152 162 178 217 216 203 
Dl ownécameweoad 240 214 228 167 152 164 179 217 213 207 
Ss cexconduvace 231 204 258 170 154 175 174 233 212 207 
Misti scceveiaiees 246 216 282 171 158 186 171 245 221 218 
A Dincénue sates 243 227 304 175 165 208 172 259 225 226 
September........ 226 211 306 181 160 227 173 262 217 220 
ROPER. wicscdadce 230 211 313 181 161 231 174 264 220 223 
November. ....... 240 219 325 179 164 236 176 299 220 230 
December......... 244 234 335 181 169 253 179 303 220 238 
1920: 
January........... 246 253 350 184 177 268 189 324 227 248 
February !........ 237 244 356 187 189 300 197 329 227 249 



































1 Preliminary. 
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PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 8 


Comparison of Retail Price Changes in the 
United States and Foreign Countries. 


HE index numbers of retail prices published by several foreign 
countries have been brought together with those of this 
Bureau in the subjoined table after having been reduced to a 

common base, viz, prices for July, 1914, equal 100. This base was 
selected instead of the average for the year 1913, which is used in 
other tables of index numbers compiled by the Bureau, because of the 
fact that in some instances satisfactory information for 1913 was not 
available. For Belgium, Denmark, Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, 
and the city of Rome, Italy, the index numbers are reproduced as 
published in the original sources. With two exceptions all these are 
shown on the July, 1914, base in the source from which the informa- 
tion is taken. The index numbers for Belgium are computed on 
April, 1914, as the base period, while those for Rome are based on the 
first half of 1914. The index numbers here shown for the remaining 
countries have been obtained by dividing the index for July, 1914, 
or the nearest period thereto, as published, into the index for each 
month specified in the table. As shown in the table, the number of 
articles included in the index numbers for the different countries 
differs widely. These results should not, therefore, be considered as 
closely comparable one with another. In one or two instances the 
figures here shown are not absolutely comparable from month to 
month over the entire period, owing to slight changes in the list of 
commodities included at successive dates. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CERTAIN OTHER 
COUNTRIES. 


[July, 1914=100.] 
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| France: Family bud- 
get, 13 articles. 
| | | 
a stia-| Belgium: 3,. | Denmark: Great 
Rng O ia | 22 articles ay oe Family Cities Britain: 
Year and foodstuffs: ofa: | and rent, stuffs: food over 21 food- 
month. wv peng, FO geen Brussels. vowed budget; 10,000 —— stuffs; 
45 cities. | 30 towns. | “Not 60 cities. | . .ersons on0- Paris | 600 towns 
Weighted.| Weighted.| __.: Weighted.| 2, Persons: ——, Ades 
| weighted. Weighted. ation | weighted.| eighted. 
(except _— 
Paris). 
| Weighted .| 
1914 
Se 100 | 100 1100 100 100 2 100 | 100 100 
October.....- 103 DP Scgdcandkivad 108 ing in -aebeEs eae 112 
1915. 
January.....-. 101 eee | eer 2110 120 118 
yp ee 97 . | eee | PSS MR 4h 114 124 
SE Di hdnes aut 98 | ae 105 128 2123 120 1324 
October...... | 101 _ 4 a ae DOP Bak andiebietinsscnbensaa 118 140 
1916. 
January.....-. 105 gE 4 NS 2133 134 145 
[eae 107 Ss See BGM fo aotcavecee 32137 132 149 
a 109 | ae Ss 114 146 2141 129 161 
October. ....-. 119 eer pee Subse 2146 135 168 
| 
1917 
January.....-. 125 yO ESS See ea ae 2154 139 187 
February 130 eed: . duck ch 141 DE cvackubhsticesaschonas 189 
March.... 130 a 5 A Se ee late ad 192 
TE ceaceses 142 yg WR ey DEPT. cosciescced 2171 | 147 194 
ee 148 og Ss fC oe ae lenetesiosines 198 
I  Aciesctes 149 __¢ Sees SPORE 2a ee er ee 202 
lata esa 143 4 RRR 157 166 2 184 | 183 204 
August....... 146 >: Sea OB ES ae ae ies eee aes 202 
September... 150 | ae ORES SRE Be 206 
October...... 154 ee Wisic dence ca _. » Bee 3 200 184 197 
November ... 152 are RE ee rrr 206 
December... . 154 Ree ee ee ey eS eer 205 
1918 
January...... 157 3 Ee Ae oy 2211 191 206 
February 158 yee 169 |, re, See 208 
151 > eee Le eS eee 207 
pee 151 RS ae i 3 232 218 206 
eae 155 es | A ee ee ee ee 207 
a atine ome 159 > See Dd a tikicdnceddeekihescaadte ees 208 
Rt 164 Re 175 187 2244 206 210 
August....... 168 os Se |  - CR Se eee 218 
September... 175 eee | RE RRS Oe ee 216 
October...... 177 | era | a 2 260 238 229 
November... 179 . { ee Ts ccvetibe eas renew ehn thee evan ed 233 
December... . 183 = Rays | RES SR oe esas 229 
1919. 
January...... 181 140 699 186 186 3277 248 230 
February ...- 169 141 564 | S.A ee 227 230 
a 172 143 403 |, REA cae ae 248 20 
April.. 178 145 B44 | ear 2 293 257 213 
a 181 146 333 9 Re” See ee 268 207 
(ROR SS 180 147 357 fC: Fore 264 204 
SO 186 147 367 136 212 2 288 261 209 
PU Pe 188 148 361 SS Sy. See eee 238 217 
September... 184 148 350 DM cio nik ethic ns sakeews 259 216 
October...... 184 156 346  ) pp 2301 | 283 222 
November ... 188 158 351 Sees pe SS Se eee 231 
December... . SP Riad den enden | 359 Ee Re ae eee | 234 











1 April, 1914. 


2 Quarter beginning that month. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES ANDCERTAIN OTHER 


COUNTRIES—Concluded. 



































Italy. 
. — Nether- _— —— a 
lands: 27 | z, = wd 1: | Norway: ~ Ante ad ie a 4 
7 food- Rome: | foodstuffs; “02/800: Family a — vB pate wes as: ’ 
Year and Pt col > Shee okie 59 food- ’ | provincial) 21 articles;| groups of 
stuffs; Family | Amster- } “: * food : : ; 
month. 40 cities | food dam. | > Stull; budeet. | — 44 towns. | foodstuffs. 
(variable).| budget; Not | Ww towns. | Weighted.| __ ba weigetes. | Ban 
Not | 5 persons. | weighted. eighted. weighted. weighted. 
weighted. | Weighted. 
1914 
AE ere 100 3100 4100 100 100 > 100 100 | 6 100 
October... .-.- EEA Ae eee corre 102 7107 | 6103 
1915. 
January.....- 108 og SE A: 111 8 101 7113 | 610 
i ae 113 os. aisniohinee | 113 | 7421 | 
 ~ ree 120  g RINNE | 7) Se 6 106 7 124 | 19 
October...-.- 127 100 foseaonvenes | ee | 7128 | 20 
| i 
1916. 
January....-- 133 4 RRA 8 110 | 7 130 | 6 126 
er 132 SL Sane wknwseeu eee she - 7 134 | 6 129 
RE 132 RR Soe 119 | 9 160 | 6 113 | 7 142 | 6 140 
October....-- 132 M11 |.....-.-++. | 120 |. naa | 7 152 | 6 144 
1917. 
January...... 144 {See ee 127 8 116 160 | 6148 
February -.- - - 154 fae | 126 ee 
March........ 161 gy SCRE pelt 126 170 158 
pr 164 | eaereaets 27 | _) ere 
May 167 123 pated 128 a ae tee 
oS 171 aaa 128 175 179 
ee 172 DES oc ght ies | 127 can 6 127 of aaa 
August....... 178 UU ae | 127 214 I 
September. - . 188 df Ere 129 187 192 
ke he onan nosed Ot eee 130 | | ree 
November ... 197 | SRR | 130 | | peer 
December... . 199 gs RRR | 132 | 212 197 
1918. 
January....-- 191 ¢ aaa 133 | 8 136 aa 
February .... 221 oT Ree 134 Ts stecuitian 
March........ 247 deeper 134 | 235 | 204 
c -— 236 —————— 137 | i eee 
SEN b vie lst scabadeds OUT. caiabeaks a iets 
EE ai cly 5 « j 239 |) PS «| oa aaa: 261 230 
July... -| 253 Ts ebccneded i 139 | 279 6151 Be Teweds 
August....... eee ee RRR OE ea eer 280 
September. . .| 267 (El ea ae 284 251 
October... .. rer Se  ) Seer o | eae 
November ...|..........- GR 144 | 275 | ee 320 i 
December....|..........- ___* Speeepenee 150 | Rae | 330 252 
1919. | | | 
EE, eee 259 195 145 279 157 | 339 
SS eee ee 258 212 142 278 334 ; 
CS ee ee 243 205 141 278 331 257 
aE 281 230 196 142 276 337 
SSagaaag are 232 186 142 271 328 
eo 55 oh. ook sk aed .. 225 204 143 269 319 261 
a SSS 206 210 144 269 511 
A a 207 207 146 | 272 13 
a 214 203 148 | 277 0 
SE oc ccvcloceaiovcees 241 204 | 150 | | ee 
November ...|......-..- 246 202 | | a aoe ae 
December. . . nr en- 2s 252 | Cepe aero 
| 
3 January-July. 6 April-September. 7 See note * August 


4 Year 1913. 


6 Previous month. 8 October—March 
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Retail Price Changes in Great Britain. 


HE following table gives for Great Britain the increase over 
July, 1914, in the cost of food and general family expenditure 
for March of each year, 1915 to 1920, and for each month 

in 1920. ‘The food items included in this report are: Ribs and 
thin flank of beef, both British and chilled or frozen; legs and 
breast of mutton, British and chilled or frozen; bacon; fish; flour; 
bread; tea; sugar; milk; butter, fresh and salt; cheese; margarine; 
eggs; and potatoes. 

The table gives percentage of increase and is not one of relative 
prices. To obtain the relative prices it is necessary to add 100 to the 
percentage as given, e. g., for January, 1920, the increase in cost of 
food was 136 per cent, the relative price being 236. 

The figures represent two comparisons: First, the increase in prices, 
based on the same kinds and quantities as used in July, 1914; second, 
the increase, based on the change in the standard of living, resulting 
from a substitution of one kind of food for another to meet war-time 
conditions. 

The table shows that retail prices of food were 133 per cent higher 
in March, 1920, than in July, 1914, and that the increased cost 
of all items in the family budget was 130 per cent. On account of 
the lower standard of living at the later date the expenditures of 
wage earners for food increased only 107 per cent and for all items 
in the family budget 115 per cent during the same period. 


PER CENT INCREASE IN COST OF FOOD AND ALL ITEMS IN FAMILY BUDGET IN 
GREAT BRITAIN BASED ON JULY, 1914. 


[Compiled from the British Labor Gazette.] 


























Food. Allitems in family budget. 
ener | 
i | Expenditures | Expenditures 
Year and month. Retail prices | ( : | Cost : 
: | (allowing for | : (allowing for 
one estimated —_ a estimated 
uantities) changes in con- | uantities) changes in con- 
q sumption). q * | sumption). 
SN, cnet itbndnencectuettaaeed tte. bs4ds cantee SAE ELVES SIESS ONE Oe 
dis daiitaliin cuisine cgmanedée 4s anos culiined EES ee 
Te ace hs scdipbeninasuseast Sams 92 135 yO Se 
cc édddcegmecedswoscancésdse’ 107 355 490 50-55 
Ln ¢ cbikekiculie daavatiebeswian 120 79 6115 90 
1920. 
TL. ..Ghiddacnatadiiadnnsbneeees 136 115 125 115 
I sn ee SO w sin adiek ake actae b> cba 135 112 130 115 
Citnns cates wwhcoeeidasheeddagacad 133 107 130 115 

















stituted for butter; sugar and fish consumption cut one-half. 


2 Notincluding taxes. 


3 Based on change in standard of food consumption adopted by the Ministry of Food. 


4 Including taxes. 


& Theincrease, excluding additional taxation, is 7 per cent less. 
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1 Approximate increase if standard of consumption is changed as follows: Eggs omitted; margarine sub- 











PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. §9 


Cost of Living in Italy. 


RECENT number of the municipal monthly bulletin of the 
city of Milan’ contains three tables showing the increase in 
the cost of living in Milan during 1918 and 1919. The first 

of these three tables gives the total weekly expenditure of a workman’s 
family of 5 persons (2 adults, 1 child 10 to 15 years of age, and 2 
children under 10 years) for food, clothing, housing, light, fuel, and 
miscellaneous items for each month of 1918 and 1919 in comparison 
with the average weekly expenditure during the first six months of 
1914. 

TABLE 1.—WEEKLY COST OF LIVING OF A WORKMAN’S FAMILY IN MILAN, ITALY, 


FOR EACH MONTH OF 1918 AND 1919, COMPARED WITH THE AVERAGE PER WEEK 
FOR THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1914. 


[One lire at par=19.3 cents.] 











Per cent 











Month and year. iment. [oo 
7 first 6 months 
of 1914. 
| 
- | | J ae 
Lire. | 
Average first 6 months of 1914....................... Ley Me ere TN. Se. MS See eoeeres 
1918. 
ao oe nomi bens ban bihe wus evens elinee 68. 42 66 
EE ie AO Ca hota he 6S cubs dm aednceccscecwess SF didseh Aeon 66. 55 62 
en  eudbcees SEE ye POOP Ie ENE Ae 68. 04 65 
I a a tS ee sac w uc dodec dab od cbawedecendeecnseccu 71.70 74 
I eee eo Ld dss ual abasedbneetohonsawewoned 75. 35 | 83 
Ee ee Be a a i ad Cl Ol 85. 47 | 107 
ge Samy WERE OS ey OS | a a a Bee BURL 84.35 105 
SEES Se po Se eee aes ee eee Ses. A ae ah, SEE SRR Ce 97.98 138 
CIES osiasincs-hacacen ds RE eS. Ea ee Se Ce ee nee 114. 16 177 
Se ee os ae ee ts os a ee ee ee 102. 49 | 149 
I ee a a eh a ny macduatmamen 102. 97 | 150 
a i EE rnb werd Dade du cwewetvavedion 106.85 | 159 
1919. | 

Neen en  ccnumaananes 107.18 | 160 
MES. 045 st aber  S og Mis oot ae eb bbces ceneacmses a > PRP 110. 81 169 
Be eee TE a swindle mic din mwa Ceid an wo ile le Ce cow 108, 03 | 162 
SS Se ee ee Se eSe bn Sabi ae tinea ad wk ibwinea® 106. 49 | 158 
Ie oe st ce ok cee Ce cupiacewnsckdesowecedecetcteewesves 117. 21 184 
a ie Ce a a Tt  . eubbbeabeucdecacccdesces 120.05 191 
I en secmenucsetwounen 109. 24 165 
eM Ark eee Sn ON al no maw albicesacdewebbianné 108. 07 | 162 
ee ae, SS oO bend saesatoccadcescecentacsnes 111. 47 | 170 
a Pee el ee puhbwedeaeh smb 117.74 185 
a oe ae eee ee gaat odlaienwsé dg abamensoesaeay 118. 53 | 187 


iit lite etdak ah dibainatmiecind act seetesesessseseeecereseseeeeeal 118. 16 | 187 








According to the preceding table the cost of living curve showed a 
continuous upward tendency in 1918 up to September. In that 
month it reached its highest level, the cost of living being 177 per 
cent greater than the average cost for the first six months of 1914. 
In October, 1918, the corresponding increase was only 149 per cent, 
and up to May, 1919, the cost of living remained below the high level 
of September, 1918. In May, 1919, it showed an increase of 184 per 





1Citta di Milano. Bollettino Municipale Mensile di Cronaca Amministrativa e di Statistica, vol. 25, 
No. 12. Milan, December 31,1919. pp. 531, 532. 
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cent over the average for the first six months of 1914, and in June, 
1919, it rose to the highest point of the year, the increase in that 
month over the 1914 figures amounting to 191 per cent. In July 
and August, 1919, there was a slight decrease, but in September it 
began again to rise, and in November and December it was 187 per 
cent greater than in the first half of 1914. 

Table 2 shows the average weekly budget of a workman’s family, 
and Table 3 shows the average weekly expenditure for food during 
December, 1919. The weekly expenditures for December, 1919, 
is compared with the average weekly expenditure for the first six 
months of 1914 and an index number is computed by assuming the 
latter expenditure to be equal to 100. Table 3 in which the articles 
of food are itemized, also shows the quantities of each foodstuff 
consumed and the price per unit. The quantities shown as con- 
sumed in 1914 are based on an investigation made in 1913. Owing 
to the rationing of certain foodstuffs in December, 1919, and the 
scarcity of certain nonrationed foodstuffs the quantities consumed 
weekly in December, 1919, are not the same as those consumed per 
week during the first six months of 1914. For this reason the table 
shows first what the weekly expenditure would have been in Decem- 
ber, 1919, if the normal quantities of food consumed in 1914 had been 
consumed in December, 1919, and secondly the actual expenditure 
in December, 1919, for those quantities of food which were consumed. 
TABLE 2.—AVERAGE! WEEKLY BUDGET OF A WORKMAN’S FAMILY IN MILAN, ITALY, 


IN DECEMBER, 1919, COMPARED WITH THE AVERAGE WEEKLY BUDGET OF THE 


FIRST SLX MONTHS OF 1914. 
[One lire at par=19.3 cents.] 








Average weekly expenditure. 





















































First six months of 1914. December, 1919. 
Item. 
Based on normal con- | Based on actual con- 
sumption of food. sumption of food. 
Amount. Per cent. SS ne: 
} Amount. Per cent. Amount. Per cent. 
Lire. Lire. Lire. 
ES Es Ae 25. 58 62. 09 101.15 69. 72 74.23 62. 83 
Clothing........ ee 4. 94 12. 00 18. 50 12. 76 18. 50 15. 66 
EL fe et de bubvesveud cave 4.70 11.40 5. 09 3.50 5.09 4. 30 
EE ES Eee 1. 86 4.51 4.09 2. 82 4.09 3. 46 
Miscellaneous. ................ 4.12 10. 00 16. 25 11. 20 16. 25 13.75 
| ee apnea eo 41. 20 100. 00 145.08 | 100.00} 118.16 | 100. 00 
Index number.............-.- | 100.00 |.......... wl 352.13 | tan dl Bb. vo 286. 80 = ee, 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE WEEKLY EXPENDITURE FOR FOOD OF A WORKMAN’S FAMILY 
IN MILAN, ITALY, IN DECEMBER, 1919, COMPARED WITH THE AVERAGE WEEKLY 
EXPENDITURE OF THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1914. 


{1 kilogram= 2.20462 pounds; 1 liter=1.0567 quarts; 1 lira at par=19.3 cents. ] 






























































First 6 months of 1914. | December, 1919 
Weekly 
expenditure. 
shen Aver- | | Aver- | 
Item. U nit. age Weekly| age 
weekly| p.... | eX- |weekly] p... | Based 
con- Price. pendi-| con- | Price. | on 
sump- ture. | sump- | | normal] Roteed 
| tion. | tion. | c —— 
“tio 
os 
i rticles. , : , ‘ 

Rationed articles is | Lire Lire. | Lire. Lire re 
Ee er | Kilogram...) 9.800| 0.47 4.69|} 9.590) 0.83 8.13 7.9% 
Farinaceous foods...............-. Ry BEY 1.617 | 66 1.07 1.691} 1.25 2. 02 2.11 
i ere do 2.415 | 19 97 1. 691 1. 25 3. 02 2.11 
th ES ep do .770| 1.27 8 790 4. 64 3.57 3.67 
eae eee do -364 |) 3.25 1.18 226 11.75 4.28 2.66 
ER SS a Se EE .238 | 2.60 62 113 5. 50 1.31 62 
EE EE, TE _ ae . 483 | 2. 05 99 39 8. 50 4.10 2. 88 
Cheese, hard... .......-..--.------|.-. SEES! ee ER eee 113 > | oe 95 
TE rin ccknde eas hee kenlees Ae Ce ee ae 057} 10.00 ]....... 57 

talons saat, sein oy 6 Rieriees Daal 26.43 | 23.53 

Nonrationed articles. | | | 

Lard and other fats.............. | Kilogram. .| on | 1.70 04} .600/ 8.60] .17] 5.16 
CII nn bbws ccvecece se |...do beans 531 3. 20 1.70 | 290 | 7.40 | 4.19 | 1. 48 
OS EE Stee ae __ eee 084 2. 20 _ 3 ere 8. 50 . ; | Sees 
a ineancanheawae saat Liter......| 5.894 | 30 1.77 | 4.000 | .86| 5.07] 3.44 
EE oe eee (ES a eee ae 1.500} 2.60]........ 3. 90 
BUG. oo ce ccc cs ce cccccsccscesecasfec. do.... 028 90 . 03 . 309 2.25; .07| . 68 
ss 8° Eee |.--do.....--] .280} 4.00] 115] .200| 14.43] 4.04] 2.89 
Fish, fresh, dried, and preserved.}...do.....-. . 084 2.50 . 2 eee 6.00 | _ | eee 
BB vc cocesecesccocceccccccccccss | Each. . 10. 500 .08 841] 4.000 701 7.38 2. 20 
Mont, Deol. .........02200ecceeee-- | Kilogram..| 2.695 | 11.40 3.77 | 1.200 | 26.20} 19.40) 7.44 
BE ED . 5 cn ncceccccescesscs Se RE Ee Ee, Se 1. 200 > | == 8. 16 
CORBRIMEIO. 5 on ce cccccccccccccccces --do . 028 4. 00 + | ere 8.00 | + | ae 
POUMEDEB. . 2.2.2 eee ce ncncceccccce daued 2.499 .13 .32] 4.000 . 67 1.67 | 2. 68 
IL K ccidcbeacs dockins omnia .do 7. 000 .30 2.10] 1.000] 2.50] 17.50] 2.50 
SR, Ses ASR are , “ee . 896 .68 61 | 500 3.50 3.14 | 1.75 
eh Ridin ckehdss seceeeseee ..do .077 1.20 09 | 100 2.18 sae 22 
Coffee, and coffee substitutes. ....|...do . 154 4. 00 | eer 19. 00 7 ae 
ES rene. Pee do . 231 . 50 | 80 { ; =a 
il RNAS ESE Fay SR a pies, Dale do . 266 25 07 | 00 80 21 | 19 
WEinccecctcccccestececesccnce Liter...... 3. 000 49} 1.47} 3.000 2. 40 7.20 7.20 

a ee i ol cdoccuclicowense | 25.58 | 101.15 | 74.23 
CS SIGE PRES Eee S | SRS. UR NG "100.00 |........ | Vecunte | 395.43 | 290.19 

1 Average price of all grades of fresh beef and veal. 2 Average price of all grades of fresh beef 


») 


A study of the data contained in Table 2 and Table 3 reveals 
in the first place the remarkable fact that even in prewar times, i. e., 
during the first half of 1914, 62.09 per cent of an Italian workman’s 
family budget covered expenditures for food. Had the consumption 
of food been normal in December, 1919, the expenditures for food 
would have formed 69.72 per cent of the total budget, but, owing to 
rationing, the consumption of food decreased, so that the percentage 
for December, 1919, was 62.83. The expenditures for clothing 
formed 12 per cent of the budget in 1914 and 15.66 per cent in Decem- 
ber, 1919, while the percentages for miscellaneous expenditures were 
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10 and 13.75, respectively. The percentages formed by expendi- 
tures for rent and for fuel and light have decreased, the former from 
11.4 to 4.3 and the latter from 4.51 to 3.46. The decrease of the per- 
centage for rent is due to the fact that, while the price of all othe: 
necessaries increased enormously during the war, rents remained 
nearly stationary owing to legislation preventing increases. 

From the table showing the itemized expenditures for rationed and 
nonrationed foodstuffs it becomes evident that with respect to ra- 
tioned foodstuffs there was a considerable decrease in the consump. 
tion of rice, butter, oil, and bacon. As regards nonrationed food- 
stuffs, the decrease of consumption was greatest in the case of vege- 
tables, 1. e., from 7 kilograms to 1 kilogram (15.4 to 2.2 pounds). 
This decrease was partly made up by an increased consumption of 
dried beans and potatoes. The consumption of milk decreased from 
5.894 to 4 liters (6.23 to 4.23 quarts). Salt pork, fresh, dried, and 
preserved fish (with the exception of tunny), chocolate, coffee, and 
wheat flour while consumed in 1914, disappeared entirely from the list 
of articles used in December, 1919. The largest items of the weekly 
food budget in December, 1919, were the expenditures for meat (not 
including bacon and sausage), 15.60 lire; bread, 7.96 lire; wine, 7.20 
lire; lard and other fats, 5.16 lire; beans, 3.90 lire; sugar, 3.67 lire; 
and milk, 3.44 lire. 

The average per cent of expenditure in December, 1919, for the 
principal groups of items of cost of living of a workman’s family in 
Milan, Italy, is’: compared in Table 4 with the estimated per cent of 
expenditure of white families in industrial centers of the United 
States in October, 1919, as published in the Montuty Lasor REvIEyV 
for January, 1920 (p. 98). 


TaBLeE 4.—COMPARATIVE PER CENT OF FAMILY EXPENDITURE FOR THE SEVERAI 
ITEMS OF EXPENSE IN ITALY AND THE UNITED STATES, 1919. 




















Per cent of total expen- 
diture. 

Ttem. Milan, United 

Italy, States, 
December, October, 

1919. 1919, 

lids digti dbdudladniess otteubedsnaddaun 62. 83 38. 2 
I alcatel ail 2 4k «smith Git ae ibn 15. 66 16.6 
RN elie Blain. 2 tinea aearls 66ddaa 4. 30 13.4 
— and steed desk SP SSQSSons Ooeseee 3. 46 5. 3 
rniture an Se Se Spare 5.1 
en. 13. 75 { 21.3 
DMG dake otue deeb settee’ Jiciclen | 100. 00 100. 0 











This comparison shows that the average relative expenditure o! 
Italian families for food was much larger and that for rent, fuel and 
light, and miscellaneous items considerably smaller than the expendi- 
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ture of American families for the same items, and that the relative 
expenditure for clothing was nearly the same in the case of urban 
families of both nations. 





Cost of living in Germany, 1914 to 1919. 


HE Deutscher Reichsanzeiger (Berlin) for December 19, 1919, 
publishes the following table showing the estimated amounts 


required to purchase the ‘standard food budget’’ used by 
Calwer as the basis of his series of computations at the prices pre- 


vailing at various dates. The figures represent the estimated weekly 
cost of food needed by a family of four persons in specified months 
of the years 1914 to 1919. These figures are based on the average 
of the official maximum prices from about 200 localities and on the 
peace-time ration of a seaman in the German Navy. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY COST OF FOOD REQUIRED BY A GERMAN FAMILY OF FOUR 
PERSONS DURING SPECIFIED MONTHS OF THE YEARS 1914 TO 1919. 


{1 mark at par=23.8 cents.] 
































| Per cent 
| of 

Month. 1914 1915 1916 | 1917 1918 | 1919 | increase, 
| 1919 over 

| | 1914, 
; oul Ra 

Marks. Marks. Marks. | Marks. Marks. Marks. 

ER I 25.57} 29.65] 41.26| 53.67| 56.50| 63.65 | 149 
EE SS een ney ee 25. 29 31. 49 43. 40 54.15 56. 47 64. 93 | 157 
Te et tk. Aves shames 25. 08 32. 90 48. 47 54. 69 57.00 67. 30 | 168 
NEE hicin id ch dat siesudicndes 24. 96 34. 41 51.78 54. 81 57.13 69. 65 179 
Siar digs san wo: kin anata te 24. 70 35. 49 52. 29 54. 58 57.30 73. 70 198 
SE Bing + De dukes now dhe ie 24. 73 7. 36 52. 61 54. 34 57. 60 78. 65 | 218 
Ee Pre ee 25. 12 38. 16 53. 47 55. 26 58. 11 82. 51 228 
August..... Se SS PRS A 26. 41 39. 13 53.53 54. 67 59.43 | 85.45 294 





Thus the increase in the cost of food in August, 1919, as compared 
with August, 1914, amounted to 224 per cent. It is stated that 
since the beginning of the war the cost of rationed foodstuffs had 
increased more than three times up to August, 1919, and that since 
then the prices of fats, eggs, bread, flour, potatoes, milk, etc., have 
risen considerably. These articles are not the only necessaries 
that have undergone heavy price increases. For example, the rise in 
the prices of clothing and shoes has been extraordinary. A man’s 
suit, which before the war cost from 70 to 80 marks ($16.66 to $19.04, 
par), cost 600 marks ($142.80, par) a year ago and now costs 1,000 
marks ($238, par). 

According to the Statistical Yearbook for 1919, just issued by the 
Bavarian Statistical Department, the rise in prices in Munich between 
July, 1914, and November, 1919, is shown in the following table 
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taken from Minchner Neueste Nachrichten (Munich) for Decem- 


ber 10, 1919: 


PER CENT OF INCREASE OF PRICES OF SPECIFIED COMMODITIES IN MUNICH IN 
NOVEMBER, 1919, OVER JULY, 1914. 


























| 
: Percent of ; Per cent of 
Article. increase. Astin. increase. 

I EE 5 eS. ee ES) ae ee = 95 
ER ea ee a re hoon... ctucecs ee den 1,180 
AE aiid ae serene eee ee et oh esdoke 400 
| he A Ch a a 150 || Coffee cups (earthenware)............. 990 
6. cc cncbodeceoovess 133 || Plates (earthemware).................. 1, 087 
Cheese, Emmenthaler..............-.-..- eee. aceteneks 660 
I eile 26s od bin tan pan odaceene ee 200 || School exercise books................-. 250 
NCCES i ob Wh andndhobscewneee AO a i a a 260 
, ane re a ae ES Ee are een ee 650 
ae AI BERS “SSS 8S ae A ES Ne owe agenoinesén 490 
i ohne Shien alad SEE Te on oe ee ee 426 
ESE SI IES Sa ERE ee SE IIE, . cnn onc cencewectnscces 480 
Ded «thades «dbus sete vedeoncasad re No. cb vnc deeneddecsbsih 342 
os a tS a oe a eae § , 4 | este 235 
is ed Sn Ree ens did Be ep habe 408 || Lignite briquets..................-.... 400 

rrr er errr 328 
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Wages and Hours in Paper-Box, Women’s Cloth- 
ing, Confectionery, and Overalls Industries. 


HIS article presents a summary report on the results of the 
investigation of wages and hours in the manufacture of paper 
boxes, of women’s clothing, of confectionery, and of overalls. 

The investigation was a part of the industrial survey of 1919. In 
the investigation of the paper-box industry were included establish- 
ments manufacturing folding boxes, i. e., boxes that are shipped 
flat to the purchaser, and set-up boxes, or those shipped in the form 
of made-up boxes. The investigation of the women’s clothing indus- 
try covered the manufacture of children’s dresses, of house dresses 
and kimonos, of cloaks, suits and skirts, of dresses and waists, and of 
white goods. These divisions of the two industries named corres- 
pond to divisions generally recognized in the trades. 

In tabulating the material the occupations of each of the sub- 
divisions of the women’s clothing industry are given separately, 
except that the manufacture of children’s dresses is combined with 
that of house dresses and kimonos. In the paper-box industry such 
occupations as are fairly comparable in the two divisions of the 
industry are given once for both, while those peculiar to each branch of 
theindustry are given separately, under the appropriate subheading. 

In selecting the establishments to be covered by the survey the 
attempt was made to include enough in each State to give fairly 
typical results for the State. No attempt was made to apportion 
the representation in each State exactly in relation to the number 
of employees in the State. The number of establishments and the 
number of employees included in the investigation of each industry 
is shown by States in Table 1. 


TABLE 1—NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, BY 
INDUSTRY AND STATE. 








| | 


























Paper boxes. | Women’s clothing. Confectionery. Overalls. 
~ = _ a = 
| | | 
State. Number Number | ,, Number | y7,.-,40- | Number | w,,, 
| of es- —— of es- ——e ef ee. a ol @e- | Reunet 
tablish- | Jovoes, | tablish- | Socbec | tablish- | S Che. | tablish- | 9000. 
ments. | Ployees- | ments. | Ployees-| ments | Ployees-| ments, | Ployees. 
, P ae, 
EST Oe Popes eee |e meres Dies waebaied 12 | 31 | 5 493 
Connecticut.......... 6 SP Livndtnonks Rhine ee Sipe SEE EE me! 4 eam 
Chutes scasees Pe SOP P SN Ee ETE eT ee 2 | 189 5 | 274 
 biitesess aa n0np 7 783 | 27| 1,456 8] 2,353 9 | 381 
hed 4 ibaa ntint tela s0dds cae edceescess adeeheied 3 234 9 | 595 
i ARE AS STS Dida ahi anions L cAtiiennd | 189 8 | 298 
nie es. cl edhiGenbs kb babeace De ee Ue de Mg BAA oi 2 SR dite Vat ticds bade 
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TABLE 1.——NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS AND NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, BY 


INDUSTRY AND STATE—Concluded. 























Paper boxes. Women’s clothing. Confectionery. Overalls. 
State. Number Number Number Number Number Number Number Number 
of es- of em of es of em- of es. of em- of es- of em 
tablish- | Jo hes, | tablish- | tablish- | 4 tablish- | iovoes 

ments. | POY°S- | ments. | P°Y°°S: | ments. | POY°*S-| ments. | PiOyes: 
ESE ey ae RP eee 10 229 3 5 254 
Massachusetts........ 8 746 15 606 6 2, 988 7 167 
Michigan............. 5 ne, Serre eae 2 192 3 542 
RS «dub b'adbnts <ckS ee aads an ke iba tekess de Rokbaee ce 6 334 8 177 
ES 6 227 15 864 7 1,432 7 415 
New Jersey .......... 8 | 5 EEE Oe 2 254 5 313 
New York........... 14 1,692 44 2, 995 8 2,149 10 422 
| RG CERES EDS ESS PE EE Cas See eee ee Pees 3 202 
Sa ee 12 754 25 2, 350 8 812 10 527 
EERE SESE STOR OREO AES Ra ars ee Pe PRLS aay hes 3 REE RAS ee 
Pennsylvania. ....... ll 653 24 1,422 12 1,697 8 273 
ih sodaiexee Medi stecendcekss > deteadiabescdeiwelasabis 2 183 7 391 
OE Se CR A Se A CE Pee See Te i) 382 
EM APR ARES ER FR I: La a RE SEENS: |-SECR EM eee, 3 §21 
EE SE BS ee RE ee 5 f RSS: Ce ae 
Wisconsin............ 3 gg BCE Pee 7 1, 509 10 284 
_. Seen 80 6, 113 160 9, 922 101 16, 686 131 6,911 





























Because of the conditions under which the survey was carried out 
it was impossible to obtain the records of all establishments even in 
a single industry for the same pay-roll period. Owing to the unsettled 
state of industry immediately after the close of the war, conditions 
changed so rapidly that the exact date of the material presented is a 


matter of more importance than it would be in a normal year. 


The 


pay-roll periods included in each industry were distributed by 
months, as shown in Table 2: 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF PAY-ROLL PERIODS IN SPECIFIED MONTHS, BY INDUSTRY. 





























Total Number of pay-roll periods in— 
num- aan 
Industry. os of 1918 1919 
pela 
‘| Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May. | June 
a A ou 

a ean | AE SETS 43 6| 16 Reo sac... 
Women’s clothing. .......... | eee 2 30 84 | 21 | Se ee 
Confectionery................ 101 | ene 8 21| 32 30 | | ORS 
TEL SwcttegSieeadeeek tars gp PARSER Jeoneree- 3 2) 9 38 | 70 9 

















of the 80 pay-roll periods fell within the first four months of 1919; 
in the women’s clothing industry 158 of the 160 pay-roll periods fell 
within the same time limits; in the confectionery industry the pro- 
portion is 91 out of 101 periods; while in the overalls industry 126 
out of the 131 pay-roll periods fel] in the months of March, April, 
May, and June, 1919. Information is presented as of the year 
1919. In none of the industries, so far as could be ascertained, were 
there any changes in rates of wages during the progress of the survey. 
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Method of Gathering and Computing Data. 


HE information concerning hours and earnings on which the 
tables are based was obtained directly from the pay rolls or 
other records of the companies by agents of the Bureau. Other 
information was obtained from responsible officials in personal inter- 
views. Wherever the records of the company failed to indicate the 
time actually worked by pieceworkers during the selected pay-roll 
period, arrangements were made to have such a record kept for a 
future period from which record data were afterwards copied. In 
all cases the figures copied by the agents represented hours actually 
worked and earnings actually received. 

As the material comes to the Bureau the figures for hours and 
those for earnings are both in incommensurable form on account of 
inequalities in the length of pay-roll periods and in the time worked 
by different individual employees. Before they can be presented in 
tabular form it is necessary to reduce both hours and earnings to a 
common denominator. The comparable figures selected for use in 
the following tables are hours worked per day and per week, and 
earnings per hour and per week. ‘These figures are obtained in the 
manner described in the following paragraphs: 

The hours per day of each employee are obtained by dividing the 
number of hours worked by him during the pay-roll period by the 
number of week days, holidays omitted, in the pay-roll period. 
Thus in the case of pay rolls for a single week containing no holi- 
days, the hours worked by each employee during the pay-roll period 
are divided by six, whether the employee worked on each of the six 
days or not. Similarly the hours actually worked by an employee in 
any establishment during a pay-roll period containing 13 work days 
were divided by 13, regardless of the number of days on which the em- 
ployee worked. The resulting figure represents the number of hours 
per day that the employee would have worked, if his work time had been 
distributed uniformly among the week days of the pay-roll period. 

Of the pay rolls included in the survey of those industries nearly 
all covered a single week. In the paper-box industry there were 
75 one-week pay-roll periods and 5 two-week periods. In the 
women’s clothing industry all of the 160 pay rolls were for a single 
week. In the confectionery industry 97 were for one week and 4 for 
two weeks, while in the overalls industry the corresponding figures 
were 112 for one week, 18 for two weeks, and one for a 14-day period. 

By using the average number of hours per week day as a factor 
it is possible to obtain a figure for the average number of hours worked 
per week by multiplying that factor in every case by six. With one- 
week pay rolls the result agrees with the original figure for hours 
per week actually worked. In the case of longer pay rolls, however, 
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the resulting figure is hypothetical. It represents the number of 
hours per week that the employees would have worked in a six-day 
week if their working hours had been distributed uniformly over the 
week days of the entire pay-roll period. 

This figure of hours worked per week is no more useful for com- 
parisons of hours in different occupations or industries than is the 
figure of hours per day. It has the advantage, however, of enabling 
comparisons to be drawn between the hours actually worked on the 
average by people in each occupation and the full-time hours of the 
same occupation. 

By full-time hours per week is meant the number of hours that is 
thought of in the occupation as constituting a normal week’s work— 
the number of hours the employee regularly expects to work and the 
employer expects him to work. This figure was obtained from the 
officials of the various establishments by the agents of the Bureau. 
The difference between average actual hours per week and average 
full-time hours per week is an indication of the degree of irregularity 
of employment among the employees to whom the figures apply. 

Combining hours per day or hours per week computed from the 
records of one-week pay rolls with those computed from longer pay 
rolls introduces a disturbing factor which must not be lost sight of 
in using the figures for comparative purposes. The figures for a 
group of employees computed for four weeks combined will differ 
from those computed for the same group of employees for any one of 
the four weeks separately. This difference is always in the same 
direction, though varying in amount. The causes and the extent 
of it are discussed at some length in an article in the MontHtiy 
Lasor Review for January, 1920 (pp. 121, 122). 

The conclusion of that discussion is stated in the following words: 


For these reasons it is inadmissible to use the figures of average hours per week 
day or average hours per week for very close comparisons, without making allowance 
for the relative number of short and long pay-roll periods on which the averages are 
based. For practical purposes, however, the figures are sufficiently comparable to 
give a fairly accurate representation of relative hours of labor in different States, 
industries or occupations, and of the percentage of the full time of each occupation 
which the employees in that occupation actually worked. 


For comparative purposes the earnings of each employee are 
reduced to the form of average earnings per hour by dividing his 
total earnings for the pay-roll period by the total number of hours 
worked by him during the period. The resulting figure indicates 
how much he would have earned each hour he worked if his earnings 
had been distributed uniformly over all the hours actually worked 
by him during the period. 

By multiplying the average hourly earnings of a group by the 
previously computed average hours per week worked by the same 
group, a figure is obtained which represents very closely the average 
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actual weekly earnings of the group. In the case of one-week pay 
rolls this process brings us back practically to the average actual 
earnings for the week as computed directly from the actual earnings 
of the individual employees as reported on the schedules. For 
employees with longer pay-roll periods, however, the average is not 
the average of what was actuaily earned in any one week, but the 
average of what would have been earned if they had worked the 
same number of hours on each week day of the pay-roll period. In 
some respects it is a more significant figure than the actual earnings 
of a single week. For in general the longer the pay-roll period 
from which average weekly earnings are computed the more nearly 
typical may the resulting average be assumed to be. 

One other somewhat variable factor involved in the figure for 
average actual weekly earnings should be pointed out. The practice 
of working fewer hours on Saturday than on other week days, while 
by no means universal, is widely prevalent; and the number of hours 
worked on Saturday varies more or less from establishment to 
establishment. Whenever fewer hours are worked on Saturday than 
on other days the theoretical figure for actual weekly earnings 
described above will express exactly what it professes to express 
(namely, the amount that would have been earned in a week if the 
earnings had been uniformly distributed) only in the case of employees 
for whom Saturdays constituted one-sixth of the total number of 
days worked by them. In all other cases the figure will vary by a 
few cents from theoretical exactness. If the number of Saturdays 
exceeds one in six, the computed weekly earnings will be somewhat 
too low; if the number is less than one in six, the earnings will be 
correspondingly high. Careful experiment has shown, however, 
: that these variations offset one another so largely that the net 
result is a variation of a few cents at the most in the weekly average 

for the group, a variation so slight that it may be entirely disregarded. 
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Hours and Earnings of Employees in the Four Industries. 


N TABLE 3 are presented the facts as to hours and earnings of 
male and female employees in the four industries under con- 
sideration. In each industry the figures are given for the whole 
country for each of the occupations listed in the survey. Figures 
for each State separately as well as other details concerning each 
industry will appear later in separate bulletins. 

The figures in each column are to be interpreted in the light of the 
explanations given in the preceding paragraphs. In the column 
immediately following that showing average full-time hours per 
week is shown the percentage which the average hours worked 
constituted of such full-time hours. In view of the explanation 
already given the figures presented in the table may be left to tell 


their own story. 
[929 ] 
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Report on Reclassification of Government 
Employees. 


Tes Joint Congressional Commission on Reclassification of 





Salaries of Federal and District Employees in the District of 

Columbia, which on March 12, 1920, handed in its report to 
Congress, was created by a rider in the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial appropriation act approved by the President March 1, 1919. 
The sections establishing the commission are as follows: 


Section 9. Thata joint commission is created to be known as the ‘‘ Joint Commission 
on Reclassification of Salaries,’’ which shall consist of three Senators, who are now 
Members of the Congress, to be appointed by the President of the Senate, and three 
Representatives, who are now Members of the Congress, to be appointed by the 
Speaker. Said commission shall submit its report and recommendations as early as 
possible, and, in any event, by the second Monday in January, 1920, and the members 
of such commission shall receive a compensation at the rate of $625 per month, unless 
they are receiving other compensation from the Government. Vacancies occurring 
in the membership of the commission shall be filled in the same manner as the original 
appointments. 

It shall be the duty of the commission to investigate the rates of compensation paid 
to civilian employees by the municipal government and the various executive depart- 
ments and other governmental establishments in the District of Columbia, except 
the navy yard and the Postal Service, and report by bill or otherwise, as soon as 
practicable, what reclassification and readjustment of compensation should be made 
so as to provide uniform and equitable pay for the same character of employment 
throughout the District of Columbia in the services enumerated. 

The commission is authorized to sit during the sessions or recess of Congress, to send 
for persons and papers, to administer oaths, to summon and compel the attendance of 
witnesses, and to employ such personal services and incur such expenses as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this section. 

The heads of the various governmental services and the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia shall furnish office space and equipment, detail officers and 
employees, furnish data and information, and make investigations whenever requested 
by the commission in connection with the purposes of this section. 

For payment of the expenses authorized to be incurred there is appropriated 
$25,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be available immediately and to 
be disbursed upon vouchers approved by the commission; which approval shall be 
conclusive upon the accounting officers of the Treasury Department 








The amount of money originally granted by Congress for the use 
of the commission was $25,000, but it soon became evident that 
this sum was not sufficient to handle the work that must be done. 
As a result of hearings before the Senate and House appropriations 
committees in June, 1919, Congress granted the commission an 
additional appropriation of $50,000. The time limit originally set 
for the submission of the commission’s report to Congress was 
January 12, 1920, but the commission found it impossible to complete 
its task by the date named. An extension of time was granted by 
resolution approved January 10, 1920, extending the time of the 
commission for filing its report to March 12, 1920. 
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The commission as appointed consisted of Senator Andrieus A. 
Jones, New Mexico, chairman; Senator Charles B. Henderson, 
Nevada, vice chairman; Senator Selden C. Spencer, Missouri; and 
Representatives Courtney W. Hamlin, of Missouri, Henry Allen 
Cooper, of Wisconsin, and Edward Keating, of Colorado. Its crea- 
tion was due to a realization of the need for a reclassification, and 
especially for a standardization of positions and salaries within the 
Government service. There had been no general adjustment of 
this kind for over 50 years, and conditions were unstandardized and 
chaotic to an extent which roused dissatisfaction and interfered with 


efficiency. 
Procedure of the Commission. 


HE commission’s first task was to secure data as to the 
work actually performed by the employees with whom they 
were to deal. For this purpose questionnaires were distributed 
throughout the various governmental departments, bureaus, and 
divisions, asking for details of the work done by the recipient, his 
length of service, his qualifications, salary, experience, and so on. 
One of these was to be filled out by each employee. To guard against 
a possible exaggeration of the importance of his work by some too 
enthusiastic worker, the questionnaire, after being filled out, was 
submitted for revision to the worker’s official superior, who wrote 
what comment he considered necessary upon the employee’s state- 
ment, after which it was returned to the employee, who had an 
opportunity to protest against his chief’s judgment if he thought the 
situation called for such action. 

By the end-of May, 1919, practically all of these questionnaires, 
to the number of 104,000, had been filled out and returned to the 
Reclassification Commission, and the work of classifying the positions 
was begun. A small force of industrial engineers was engaged to 
direct the task, but for the most part the work was done by Federal 
employees detailed from their regular service. At the outset it was 
decided to classify positions, not employees, on the ground that an 
employee might be transferred from one job to another, but that 
the work of a given position should be the same, no matter who held 
that position. The task was a long and difficult one. Prior to the 
commission’s appointment, there was not even a list of what and 
how many were the Government positions held by civilian employees 
in the District of Columbia. The name which a position bore had 
little relation to the kind of work done, and apparently the kind of 
work done had little relation to the salary received. The whole 
list of over 100,000 positions was first roughly classified into 44 
different services on the basis of the general nature of the work 
done, and then within each service a careful classification was made, 
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the different jobs being grouped, on the basis of qualifications and 
duties, to form an ascending series from the entrance position to 
the head of the service. The complexity of the task was much 
increased by the fact that many positions involved duties falling 
within two or more different services, and it was often a matter of 
extreme difficulty to decide in what class a given position properly 
belonged. In order to help in this matter, and also to aid in setting 
suitable salary scales after classification had been accomplished, the 
commission secured the formation of committees of employees 
within each service, to whom the specifications describing the various 
positions within their service were submitted for criticism, and who 
were asked to present salary scales and arguments supporting them. 
Hearings gave an opportunity for arguments in all services and 
briefs were submitted by the interested parties—that is, by the 
administrative officials and the employees, either separately or 
jointly. 

Meanwhile, an advisory committee on wage policy had been formed, 
consisting of three representatives of the administrative side of the 
Government service, three representatives of the employees, and 
four economists. This committee concerned itself with general 
policies rather than with the salaries to be affixed to given positions. 
Other committees took up conditions of employment other than 
salary, such as the matter of annual leave, sick leave, working condi- 
tions, opportunities for advancement, and the like, reporting the 
results of their investigations back to the Reclassification Commission. 

As the work of classification proceeded, it became evident that the 
decision as to a fair standard of compensation required an amount 
of information on subjects not covered by the questionnaire which 
could be supplied only by special inquiries, and the Division of 
Economic and Employment Research was formed. One important 
task undertaken by this body was an investigation to secure material 
for a comparison between Government salaries and those paid out- 
side for similar work. Committees consisting of representatives of 
the Government employees, of the administrative side of the service, 
and of the public were asked to recommend sources for the collec- 
tion of such data, and by their help a list was prepared of establish- 
ments within the “ Washington Zone,’’ bounded by Boston on the 
north, Pittsburgh on the west, and Richmond on the south, which 
would fairly represent conditions among the better class of employers 
outside of the Government service. Agents to conduct the investiga- 
tion were detailed from different Government agencies. As soon as 
the reclassification staff had prepared specifications setting forth the 
duties of given positions and the qualifications required to fill them, 
the agents were given these specifications and sent out to secure 
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from the selected employers data as to the wages, hours, necessary 
qualifications, vacation and sick leave privileges, etc., of their 
employees in similar positions. Some 3,200 schedules were gathered 
in this way, covering over 35,000 different employees. ‘This material 
was tabulated so as to show the minimum, the maximum, and the 
weighted average salary paid for these outside positions, and was 
presented for the consideration of the commission, together with a 
similar tabulation of the salaries paid within the Government for 
corresponding positions. 

The report submitted by the reclassification Commission will be 
discussed in later issues of the Monruity LaBor Review. Its most 
important points are the definition and classification of the Govern- 
ment positions which it presents, its provision for advancement on 
the basis of proved efficiency after the service has been entered, its 
plan for promotion from one class to another, its definite relation of 
a specified salary to specified duties, its recommendation for a con- 
tinuing body to administer its provisions, and its suggestion for the 
creation of an advisory council to act with the administrative body 
in interpreting and applying the different provisions. Its salary 
recommendations are conservative; on the whole, they represent an 
increase, though this does not hold true without exception. A 
standard annual leave of 30 days is recommended, this to be a matter 
of right, not favor; and the employee is entitled to appeal if it is 
denied him. On the other hand, the annual amount of sick leave is 
cut to 10 days, but this may be cumulative to the amount of 60 days. 
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Average Wages of Farm Labor in the United 
States in 1918 and 1919.’ 


T NO other time since 1866, when the first investigation of 

this subject was made by the Bureau of Crop Estimates, 

United States Department of Agriculture, were the wages 
rates of farm labor so high in this country as they were in 1919. 
Averages for the United States are in mind, and not local rates. 
For labor hired by the month with board, the average rate was 
$39.82, and among the geographical divisions the average was as 
low as $30.54 in the South Atlantic and as high as $62.96 in 
the Western, including the Mountain and Pacific States. Without 
board, the average for the United States was $56.29, and the lowest 
was $44.03 in the South Atlantic division and the highest, $87.12, 
in the Western division. Extras, such as firewood, milk, etc., are 
not included. 





1 From Weekly News Letter, Feb. 4, 1920. Department of Agriculture, Washington. 
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Harvest wages per day with board reached the top figure of $4.48 
in the North Central States west of the Mississippi River and the 
lowest figure of $2.28 in the South Atlantic States, and the United 
States average was $3.15. Without board, the United States average 
of $3.83 was most exceeded by $5.33 in the former States, while the 
latter States had the lowest average, $2.82. 

Statements in similar form for day wages for work outside of 
harvest with board make the United States average $2.45, that of 
the North Central States west of the Mississippi River $3.22 and of 
the South Atlantic States $1.85; the rates without board, in the 
same order, were $3.12, $4.03, and $2.39. 

The following table gives a comparison of the wages received by 
farm labor in 1918 and 1919, with per cent of increase in 1919 over 
1918: 


WAGES OF FARM LABOR IN 1918 AND 1919, SHOWING PER CENT OF INCREASE 


























IN 1919. 
alte Daily wages, Daily wages, 
Monthly wages. at harvest. not at harvest. 
Year. ' |i PRS oe 

with | With- | witn | With- | witn | With- 

board. board. board. board. board. | board. 
~-|-—— is 
ee ool, Ls iveaensiies | $34.92 | $47.07 | $2.65 | $3.20] $2.07] $2.63 
Neen se cr iueh edhe bubcentes ows 39. 82 56. 29 3.15] 3.8 2.45 | 3.12 
Per cent ofincrease in 1919.................. ee RE ae | 14.02 | 19.59] 18. =i 19.69 | 18.36} 18.63 











Earnings in Manufacturing Industries in New 
York State, December, 1914 and 1916 to 1919. 


HE average weekly earnings in manufacturing industries in 
New York State in December of each year 1914 to 1919, 
except 1915, are tabulated in the December issue of the 

Labor Market Bulletin, published by the New York State Industrial 
Commission. The following table reproduces these figures by indus- 
tries, so far as they apply to the State as a whole, with average 
figures for industries in New York City alone and for industries in 
the State outside of New York City. In order to determine at a 
glance the extent of the increase of earnings in 1919 over earnings 
in 1914, a column showing these increases in terms of per cent has 
been added to the table; this column does not appear in the original 
table. A comparison of earnings of New York State factory workers 
and retail prices of food appeared in the February issue of the 
Montuiy Lasor Review (p. 128). 





2 Data taken froin Crop Reporter for December, 1919. Department of Agriculture, Washington. 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN DECEMBER, 1914 AND 1916 @O 1919, IN FACTORIES 
OF NEW YORK STATE.! 






































Average weekly earnings in December— | per 
cent 
of in- 

Industry. crease, 

1919 

1914 1916 1917 1918 1919 over 

1914. 
Stone, clay, and glass products................-------- $13. 94 | $16.16 | $18.32 | $25.30 | $26.33 88. 88 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products......... 18.47 | 18.42] 19.64] 26.35] 28.28 53. 11 
Lime, cement, and plaster..............-..-.----- 13.38 | 16.52} 18.16} 27.32 | 27.21 | 103.36 
Py BE INE UCONN 6 od a daccecncccccnccecessces 11.53 | 13.73 | 16.19| 21.81 | 23.31 | 102.17 
Se iinddies See Phs Pet ecdecameaseboccdeccceststect 14.23 | 15.89); 18.53} 25.27] 26.16 83. 84 
Metals, machinery, and conveyances. ..............-..- 14.24] 18.11] 20.84] 27.39] 29.08| 104.21 
Gold, silver, and precious stones............-.. ...| 14.24] 1810] 1899] 26.52] 32.95] 131.39 
Brass, copper, aluminum, etc..................-.- 12.73 | 17.32 | 18.62] 25.45] 26.68] 109.58 
Pig iron and rolling-mill products. ...............-. 16.63 | 21.7 27.70! 37.97 | 36.36] 118. 64 
Structural and architectural ironwork..........-.. 15.31} 17.98} 20.50| 30.21} 32.75] 113.91 
Sheet-metal work and hardware................-.-- 12. 20 14. 50 17.24 | 22.44] 24.80 103. 28 
Firearms, tools, and cutlery.................-...-- 13.07 | 18.78] 20.90] 24.01 25. 63 96. 10 
Cooking, heating, and ventilating apparatus.......| 13.87| 17.94| 21.12| 27.47] 31.65| 128.19 
Machinery (inclding electrical apparatus)........ 13.96 | 17.73 | 19.85] 25.22] 28.26] 102.44 
Automobiles, carriages, and airplanes............. 18.07 | 19.13 | 21.69] 26.55} 29.89 65. 41 
Cars, locomotives, and railway repair shops... ..-- 14.34| 19.28] 23.10| 34.07] 31.17| 117.36 
Boat EE nnnscavdbenencscecee codéoos 16.16 | 21.11 | 22.98 | 32.01 | 37.57) 132.49 
Instruments and appliances....................-..- 13.40 | 16.17] 17.58] 21.25] 24.90 85. 82 
pS a 12.50} 14.98] 16.70| 20.97 | 24.07 92. 56 
Sawmilland pen ime 0 ee ee 12.06 | 14.35] 16.19] 21.11] 24.92] 106.63 
Furniture and cabinetwork.................---.-- 12.73 | 15.22}; 17.22] 20.91] 24.76 94. 50 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments....| 14.29] 17.33 | 18.30] 22.53 | 22.02 54. 09 
Miscellaneous wood and allied products. .........- 10.81 | 12.77} 14.92] 19.52] 23.7 119. 70 
Furs, leather, and rubber goods. ..................---- 11.88 | 14.86] 16.75 | 22.19] 25.95) 118.43 
NE AR a 11.04] 15.48] 1821] 22.57] 25.42] 130.25 
I tells watts Kiod bl ambibine iescgoed 14.13 | 16.67] 22.03} 29.80] 34.23 | 142.25 
EE EE eae 12. 52 15.50 |. 17.20 | 23.46 | 26.69 113. 18 
Miscellaneous leather and canvas goods............ 10.99 | 13.52) 14.57] 18.55] 24.87] 126.30 
Rubber and gutta percha goods................-.- 10.93 | 14.09] 15.97) 19.91 | 24.52/| 124.34 
Pearl, horn, bone, celluloid, hair, ete.............. 9.62 | 12.23] 13.79] 17.86] 20.36] 111.64 
a eee 13. 64 16. 02 18.00} 21.81 25. 47 86. 73 
EE i cicckbch ncdnecncsénecserece 14.57} 15.13 16. 68 19.97 | 25.06 72. 00 
Paints, dyes, and colors...............--...----.-- 14.43} 15.37| 16.43] 21.66] 24.36] 68.81 
Animal and mineral oil products.................- 13.35 | 16.39] 19.038} 22.91] 25.85 93. 63 
Miscellaneous chemical products.................- 13.17} 16.41} 17.96] 21.89] 25.55 94. 00 
et Db aane rh Sbsebene aces axsncotsesesecs 13.32 | 16.19] 18.96] 25.52] 27.35 105.33 
Printing and paper goods..................-...-+++--- 15.16 | 16.42] 17.85 | 22.69] 28.41 87. 40 
po ee eee 10.50 | 12.31] 13.03] 17.62] 21.42] 102.27 
Miscellaneous = GL 6 ne +440 dost aneens os 11.75} 13.24] 14.69] 18.38] 23.02 95. 91 
Printing and book making.................-..-.---. 17.038 | 17.97} 19.42] 24.66) 30.80 80. 86 
Dich beh dwhae sndcnchvckesenéosstocncdael 9.47; 11.91 13. 61 17.21 | 21.06} 122.39 
inc ccathawkercihceanyenschin and 9.20; 10.73; 12.19] 15.50] 18.60| 102.17 
cn adewndbddndesiisedes cipskdd 9.90; 12.47) 14.91 17.62 | 23.21 134. 44 
ES nn ntn dab sateppdaghavasrccnup <cin 9. 61 13.15} 14.88] 19.44] 23.26; 142.04 
Cotton and woolen hosiery and knit goods......... 8.93 | 11.16} 12.73] 16.27}; 18.83] 110.86 
Other textiles and allied products................. 10.20} 12.76} 14.23] 18.93 | 22.74] 122.94 
Clothing, millinery, laundering, etc.................-.. 10.00} 12.15} 13.72] 16.45) 24.23] 142.30 
EE SEE SE Ey a eT 11.02; 13.15] 15.78] 18.77 | 30.17] 173.77 
Men’s shirts and furnishings....................-.-- 8.51] 11.09) 11.58] 13.13 | 18.34] 115.51 
Ds don cieladdedlssbere sclse 12.24; 14.21 15.75 | 19.55 | 27.27] 122.79 
Women’s underwear and furnishings.............. 8.18] 10.28] 11.40] 14.43] 18.74] 129.10 
I .  incthdndeduucséetsncsebis pod 10.92 | 13.66] 16.88] 19.12 | 24.89] 127.93 
a nin ct ncsindctctéesscectescces 8.36 9.12 9.53 | 12.89) 17.67} 111.36 
Laundering, yor a SE ee ee 8.86} 10.40} 11.51] 14.96; 18.10] 104.29 
Food, beverages, and tobacco. ...............-...---.- 11.72} 13.70}] 15.37] 20.25 | 23.59) 101.28 
Flour, feed, and other cereal products ater OT 15.10] 16.38) 19.44 | 24 71 | 27.39] 81.39 
Fruit and vegetable canning and preserving... .... . 62 1. 4 ; 1 .15 
Groceries not elsewhere classified. ................. 13.20} 1447] 17.53] 21.92] 26.24 98. 79 
Slaughtering, meat Ss and dairy products...; 14.88] 17.23 | 19.42| 26.41 | 28.33 90. 39 
Bread and other bakery products................. 11.19} 13.47; 15.31] 21.48] 23.61] 110.99 
Confectionery and ice cream..............---.----- 9.64] 10.82] 12.00] 14.94) 18.34 90. 25 
NN Sika cs 0 ode clgadetiig> on dicaiseconssesicnse 18.58 | 19.77] 21.32] 27.19] 27.8 49.78 
Cigars and other tobacco products. .............--- 8.96} 11.53] 12.58] 16.30; 21.15] 136.05 
Water, light, and power...............- banaocdndbletsias 15.48 | 17.45 | 20.62{| 26.89) 31.00] 100.26 
A , all factories in the State...............- 12.56 | 15.51 17.71 | 23.18} 26.32| 109.55 
Factories in New York city. © I pes ae Ae 12.81} 14.93} 16.61 | 22.11 | 27.58) 115.30 
Factories outside New York City...............-. 12.40} 15.83 | 1832] 23.77| 25.63] 106.69 





1 Includes all employees in both office and shop. It is commonly the case that office salaries are higher 
than the average earnings of shop employees. However, the office ree form such a small percentage 
of the total number of workers that their effect, in the computation of the average earnings, is negligible. 
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Changes in Wages and Hours of Labor in Great 
Britain. 


HE increasing extent to which wages have been advanced and 
i’ the reduction that has taken place in the number of hours of 
work are indicated in returns issued on December 19 by the 
British Ministry of Labor, according to a report from the American 
consul general at London, published in Commerce Reports (Washing- 
ton) for January 9, 1920. 

Additions granted during the month of November added substan- 
tially £480,000 ($2,335,920, par) to the weekly wages of approxi- 
mately 1,900,000 workpeople, and during the first 11 months of 1919 
5,343,000 people secured increases aggregating £1,908,900 ($9,289,662, 
par) weekly, or nearly £100,000,000 ($486,650,000, par) per annum. 
The largest number of workpeople affected was in the engineering 
and shipbuilding trades, namely, 1,329,000, or 24.9 per cent; and the 
largest wage advance was given to coal miners, namely, £587.000 
($2,856,636, par), or 30.8 per cent of the total. 

The report states that announcement has been made of awards 
of the court of arbitration concerning the applications of electrical 
workers and of farriers employed by the London County Council, the 
corporations of Croydon and Wimbledon and other urban districts, 
and the various electrical supply companies and tramway undertak- 
ings in the metropolitan area who demanded an increase of 15s. ($3.65, 
par) per week. Under these awards electrical workers 18 years of 
age and over and electrical operators working on railroads within the 
London district have been given an advance of 5s. ($1.22, par) per 
week. The farriers, who claimed 3s. (73 cents, par) per day more 
have been given 1s. 6d. (36.5 cents, par), while firemen’s pay has been 
advanced to 13s. 9d. ($3.35, par), and doormen’s to 13s. 2d. ($3.20, 
par) per day. 

Beginning with April 1, 1920, according to a ruling by the London 
County Council, senior superintendents of the fire brigade will receive 
£575 ($2,797.24, par) per annum, rising to £625 ($3,041.56, par); 
superintendents, £475 ($2,311.59, par); subofficers, £5 10s. ($26.77, 
par) per week. Firemen will commence with £3 10s. ($17.03, par), 
rising to £4 8s. ($21.41, par), and, subject to passing an examination, 
to £4 13s. ($22.63, par) per week. 

The consul general further reports that in November, 1919, 30,000 
workpeople had their hours of labor reduced on an average of three 
hours each, or 90,000 hours for the month, and that the changes 
effected in this respect during the first 11 months of 1919 aggregated 
36,211,000 fewer working hours, the number of workpeople affected 
totaling 5,479,000. 
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Minimum Wages in the District of Columbia. 
fir Minimum Wage Board of the District of Columbia has pre- 


sented its second annual report,‘ covering its first real activities. 
The law went into effect in September, 1918, the wage board 
being appointed in the following month. The first order fixing wages 
bears the date of June 13, 1919, so that the subject matter presented 
is really that of a new organization. 

A striking fact in connection with the enactment of the minimum 
wage law for the District was the friendly attitude of the Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association. No opposition to the law was ever 
offered, and the board states that whatever success has been attained 
in the administration of the law ‘“‘is due in no small measure to the 
active cooperation of the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association.” 
Organized labor likewise favored the enactment of the law and has 
been active in its support. The position of the District board is 
therefore unique in a number of respects. Both parties affected by 
the law have favored it from the beginning, and the District officials 
and the public have shown cordial sympathy with it at all times. 
Employers have served freely on the conferences, appointing therefor 
their strongest representatives; employees have been willing and 
eager to serve, hotly contested elections being held to determine 
nominees for positions on the conferences; and only two persons 
considered as representatives of the public have refused to serve, and 
then only by reason of pressure of other work. The area served by 
the District board is restricted, making for homogeneity of condi- 
tions and ease of administration. It is estimated that about 15,700 
women come under the law. 

Surveys have been made in three groups of industries, the first 
covering printing, publishing, and allied industries, employing about 
900 women; the second covering mercantile employment, with about 
7,000 women; and the third including the hotels, restaurants, and 
allied industries, with about 2,500 females employed. Wage sur- 
veys were made in each group, covering in all 7,563 women. The 
following table shows the conditions existing at the time of the 
investigations: 





1 Second annual report of the Minimum Wage Board of the District of Columbia for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1919. Washington, 1920, 60 pp. The full text of the law is given in the MonTHLY LaBoR REVIEW 
for October, 1918, pp. 171-181. 
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NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WOMAN WORKERS RECEIVING EACH CLASSIFIED 
WEEKLY RATE, BY INDUSTRY. 



































Number. 
Woman workers whose rate of wages per week were 
Industry. | so9 | gio | gi1 | si2 | gis | gua | $15 gig | Total. 
Under and | and | and | and | and | and | and | 24 
$9. | under i under | under | under | under | under | over. | 
| $10. $12. | $13. | $14. | $15. | $16. | °*™: 
| 
£ | et etal Sa ae 
Printing, publishing, and al- | 
lied industries............... 25 | 24 | 82 38 107 68 | 29 | ai 4! 745 
Mercantile industry .........-.- 452 | 226) 620 112 968 125; 280/| 640 1,186) 4,609 
Hotel, restaurant, and allied 
industries ................... 113; 177) 78 39 262 88 | 205 338 909 | 2,209 
2 Oi ae Bes red =) wR Bee I 
Per cent. 
Sc ees 
Printing, publishing, and al- 
lied industries....-.......... 3.4} 3.2] 11.0] 5.1] 144] 91] 3.9] 122] 37.7] 100.0 
Mercantile industry ........... 98) 4.9) 13.5] 24) 21.0) 2.7 | 6.1] 13.9] 25.7] 100.0 
Hotel, restaurant, and allied 
Sis 5 aoa5 x shensndy se 5.1 | 80] 3.5] 18] 119] 4¢ | 9.3 | 15.3 7 100. 0 
} 








In arriving at the wages of hotel, etc., employees, allowances were 
made where board and lodging were provided, and it is the opinion 
of the board that the actual wage situation in these industries is not 
accurately disclosed by the table, but is as bad as in the other two 
groups, if not worse. The allowance of $6 for board and $3 for room 
is believed to be too high for the type of accommodations furnished. 
The fact that in a recent investigation of the cost of living of wage- 
earning women in the District of Columbia by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics it had been found that $16 was approximately 
the necessary standard for a living wage, led to the adoption by the 
board of this amount as a tentative minimum cost of living figure. 

The lowest percentage of women receiving $16 or more per week was 
found in the 5 and 10 cent stores, where but 5.9 per cent of the 
women were thus paid. Marked differences in wage rates between 
stores of the same type were found, and also a wide range within an 
individual establishment. In fact standardization seemed to be 
entirely lacking and even avoided. ‘‘It was a general practice in 
stores to instruct the new employee that she must on no account tell 
her fellow workers what wage she was receiving, and these secrets 
were apparently well kept.’’ This made it possible to pay different 
amounts for the same kind of work, and also for the aggressive indi- 
vidual to secure an advance, while ‘‘the woman who did not ask for a 
raise seldom received one.’”’ There was a greater uniformity in the 
hotel and restaurant industries. 

Conferences representing employers, employees, and the public in 
equal numbers (three of each) were held for each industry con- 
sidered. Representatives of employers and employees were chosen 
by the persons interested, six names to be submitted, from which the 
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board selected three, designating also the chairman of the conference. 
The conference on printing, publishing, and allied industries held its 
initial meeting on March 4, 1919, and met weekly until April 8, 1919, 
at which time it adopted a report recommending the minimum rate 
of $15.50 per week, with provisions for learners. A public hearing 
was held on June 14, 1919, but no protest being submitted, the rate 
was promulgated to take effect on August 13,1919. The rate fixed is 
applicable to experienced females, by which term is meant one who has 
been employed in the industry one year or more. Learners are to be 
paid not less than $8 per week for the first three months, $9 per week 
for the second three months, not less than $11 per week for the third 
three months, and not less than $12 per week for the fourth three 
months, after which the established minimum is payable. 

The mercantile board held 10 meetings between May 21 and July 
12, and recommended a wage for experienced women of $16.50 per 
week. The difference between the two rates was said to be due to 
the fact that women in the printing trades could wear aprons and less 
expensive clothing at work, while the greater majority of the mer- 
cantile employees must present a proper appearance to the public. 
Learners 18 years of age or more must receive not less than $12.50 
per week for the first three months of employment, and not less than 
$14.50 for the following four months, after which time they are to be 
considered experienced workers. A rate for learners under 18 was also 
fixed, but was protested by the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion as being too nearly the same as for adults. The question of 
providing a lower rate was earnestly discussed, employers arguing 
that the high wage offered would act as an incentive to minors to 
leave school, but that they would be thrown out of employment when 
the expiration of the learning period would require the payment of 
the full minimum rate. The labor representative on the board, on 
the other hand, argued that a high wage would discourage employers, 
preventing the hiring of minors, so that they would remain in school 
until a more mature age when the minimum would be actually 
earned. A compromise measure was adopted, however, reducing 
the rate for minors under 18 and providing for an entrance rate of 
not less than $10 for the first four months of employment, of not less 
than $11.50 for the next four months and of not less than $14.50 for 
the following 6 months, after which not less than $16 per week should 
be paid until the age of 18 is reached. No time served prior to tho 
sixteenth birthday is to be considered as experience in determining 
the minimum wage. 

As already indicated, good administration has been facilitated by 
the cooperation of all parties affected. But few violations of the law 
have been found, and no proceedings have been instituted therefor. 
Collections have been made through the board where less than the 
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legal rates were paid, amounting to $186.96, ranging in amounts from 
$137 to $8. Learners’ certificates are used, and these are found to be 
of great value as protecting both the employers and the employees. 
Some experienced workers have been found who attempted to begin 
service in other places as learners on account of difficulty in securing 
employment at the minimum rate. The employer is liable to be 
penalized if he gives employment to such persons, therefore the 
learner’s certificate, on which the applicant must enter all prior serv- 
ice, is his best safeguard. 

Licenses for substandard workers are provided for, of which 51 have 
been issued, nearly all (48) being in the mercantile industry. Of the 
total, 45 were for women whose capacity had been impaired by age, 
3 were to subnormal girls, and 3 were for short periods to women 
whose present physical condition would not permit regular work. 

The effects of the law have been for too short a time under observa- 
tion to make final conclusions possible. However, there has been a 
definite increase in the amount of wages paid, without any consider- 
able replacement of women by men. There has also been a tendency 
to raise wages in other industries for which no orders have been issued, 
since the mercantile rate of $16.50 affects such a large proportion of 
the employed women of the District. The contention that the 
minimum tends to become the maximum is disproved by the experi- 
ence thus far developed. Some degree of hardship has resulted in 
the case of women incapable of measuring up to the higher standards 
necessitated by the higher costs of service. This situation affects 
the District of Columbia the more seriously since there are so few 
occupations available to women seeking employment. [Factories 
are few, and the positions generally available require at least a woman 
of ordinary ability to compete successfully. The special license 
is a partial solution, but leaves the substandard worker without a 
living wage. However, it is felt that the substandard worker must 
be cared for in some other way, and that the minimum wage law fills 
its purpose well in securing an adequate basis of support for the vast 
majority of workers for whom these provisions are made. 





Minimum Wages for Women in Certain Indus- 
tries in British Columbia. 

CCORDING to the Canada Labor Gazette for February (pp. 

169, 170), the British Columbia Minimum Wage Board has 

recently issued orders fixing minimum wages for women in 


the fishing industry and in the fruit and vegetable industry. These 
orders were effective February 28, 1920, and follows. 
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Fishing Industry. 


The minimum wage for every experienced female in this industry who is of the age 
of 18 years or over (except women to whom a special license may be issued under 
section 10 of the Minimum Wage Act) shall be at the rate of $15.50 per week. The 
minimum wage for every inexperienced female who is of the age of 18 years or over 
(except women to whom a special license may be issued) shall be at the following 
rate: Not less than $12.75 for the first four months, $13.75 for the second four months, 
and $14.75 for the third four months. 


The fishing industry is defined as including the work of females en- 
gaged in the washing, preparing, preserving, drying, curing, smoking, 
packing, or otherwise adapting for sale or use, or for shipment, any 
kind of fish except in the case of canned fish. An “experienced 
female employee” is one who has worked in the fishing industry for 
a period of at least 12 months, while an “inexperienced employee” 
means one who has worked in the fishing industry for a period of less 


than 12 months. 
Fruit and Vegetable Industry. 


The minimum wage for every experienced female employee engaged in the fruit 
and vegetable industry, who is of the age of 18 years or over (except women to whom a 
special license may be issued), and who is employed on a time-rate basis, shall be the 
sum of $14 for a week of 48 hours. The minimum wage for every inexperienced female 
in this industry, who is of the age of 18 years or over, and is employed on a time-rate 
basis, shall be the sum of $10 a week for the first month, $11 a week for the second 
month, and $12 a week for the third month. Where payment of wages is made on a 
piece-rate basis instead of a time-rate basis in the preparation of any product, the 
minimum piece rates shall be such as will produce the wages mentioned above. In an 
emergency period the hours of labor for an employee may be extended to 10 hours a 
day or up to 60 hours in any one week. The minimum wage for an employee during 
the time of labor in any day in excess of eight hours, and up to and including 10 hours 
a day, shall be such as will produce a wage of 30 cents an hour. The minimum wage, 
whether on time-rate basis or a piece-rate basis, for an experienced female employee 
who is of the age of 18 years or over, during the time of labor in any day in excess of 
10 hours, shall be such as will produce a wage of 45 cents an hour. 


The Labor Gazette states that in this order the expression ‘fruit 
and vegetable industry”’ includes the work of females engaged in 
canning, preserving, drying, packing, or otherwise adapting for sale 
or use, any kind of fruit or vegetable. ‘‘Experienced female em- 
ployee” is defined as a female who has worked in the industry for at 
least three months, while an ‘‘inexperienced female employee” is one 
who has had less than three months’ experience. ‘‘ Emergency 
period”? means a period of 90 days in any 12 months during which 
the hours of labor for female employees may be extended. 
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COOPERATION. 





Consumers’ Cooperative Wholesale Societies in 
the United States. 


By FLORENCE E. PARKER. 


of a really established movement, undoubtedly, is the existence 
of a federation.” ' If this is true, the cooperative movement 
in the United States is established, or is rapidly becoming so. 

During the past few years the number of cooperative enterprises 
has increased rapidly. No statistics relative to the extent of the 
movement are available. The Cooperative League of America esti- 
mates, however, that of consumers’ societies alone there are probably 
3,000 in the United States, with a membership of over 500,000.2_ The 
combined buying power of these societies is placed at about 
$200,000,000 yearly.’ 

The isolated independent cooperative store is, nevertheless, at a 
great disadvantage in its purchasing. It can not, by itself, compete 
very successfully with the large department stores or chain-store sys- 
tems, because it can not hope to obtain, on its small orders, the low 
prices obtained by the latter on their enormous ones. Leaders in the 
cooperative movement have long realized the advantages of a whole- 
sale society, and as a result of their efforts there are now in existence 
a number of district wholesale societies formed during the past 
decade. Of recent years, however, a movement has been under way 
looking toward federation along national lines. This plan took shape 
during the First American Cooperative Convention held in September, 
1918, at Springfield, Ill., in the organization of the National Coopera- 
tive Association. This step was taken with the idea that the national 
body would take over the operation of the district wholesales as soon 
as this could be done without disturbing their functioning. 

Organization was perfected, offices and a warehouse were secured 
in Chicago, and the National Cooperative Association began operations 
about the lst of November, 1919. Branch wholesale warehouses have 
been established at Seattle, Wash., and Hoboken, N. J. It is planned 


1 Albert Sonnichsen: Consumers’ Cooperation. New York, Macmillan Co., 1919, p. 62. 

The story of cooperation, published by Cooperative League of America, 2 West Thirteenth Street, 
New York, 1919. p. 15. 

3 Estimated by National Cooperative Association, Chicago. 


Cr writer on the cooperative movement states that ‘‘the test 
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to establish additional wholesales at Los Angeles, Kansas City, 
Omaha, Denver, and other points. 
At the first annual meeting of the association held March 15, 1920, 
the word ‘‘ wholesale’ was added to the name of the association. 
Following is a directory of the National Cooperative Wholesale 
Association and the district wholesales: 


National Cooperative Wholesale Association, Main Office, 342 River Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

National Cooperative Wholesale Association, Northwestern Branch, 1206-1208 
Western Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 

National Cooperative Wholesale Association, New York Branch, 1113-1115 Clin- 
ton Street, Hoboken, N. J. 


District cooperative wholesales. 


Cooperative Wholesale Co., 236 Commercial Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Cooperative Wholesale Society of America, Pioneer Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cooperative Central Exchange, Superior, Wis. 

Central States Cooperative Society, 612 Missouri Avenue, East St. Louis, Il. 
Tri-State Cooperative Association, 39 Terminal Way, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Organization and Purposes of the Wholesale Society. 


HE wholesale association performs for its members, the retail 
societies, the same function that the latter perform for their 
members; the local society saves the profit of the retailer, the feder- 
ated society saves the profit of the commission merchant and jobber. 
The following description of the benefits derived from the English 
Cooperative Wholesale Society by its members would apply equally 
to a similar society established in this country: 

It was not of marked benefit to the larger societies, which were already able to 
buy in big quantities and deal independently with manufacturers and agricultural 
producers, but the majority of themjoined through the enthusiasm of their leading mem- 
bers. It was to the smaller units of the movement that the wholesale came, often as 
a saving institution. First ofall, it solved the discouraging problem of buying on the 
wholesale market, a difficulty especially terrifying to amateurs. It saved also the 
expense of buying; not only the higher salaries which must be paid men with such 
ability, but the time which they must devote to this function. It was far better able 
to insure quality and purity, since it could afford to employ men who were experts 
in judging. Its growing purchasing power could enable it to obtain better bargains; 
this, of course, was one of the chief arguments in its favor. It saved the stores the 
profits of the middlemen. Finally, it encouraged the formation of new societies, 
thereby providing a stimulus for the further expansion of the movement, for it elimi- 
nated many of the important causes of failure.‘ 


The plan of organization of the cooperative wholesale societies in 
the United States follows that of the cooperative retail associations ° 
and is substantially as follows: 


1. Membership is usually restricted to cooperative organizations conducted on the 
Rochdale plan and to cooperative buying clubs, though individuals are sometimes 
admitted. Organizations operating for profit are excluded. 





4 Albert Sonnichsen: Consumers’ Cooperation. New York, Macmillan Co.,1919. pp. 33, 34. 
5 For a detailed discussion of the retail cooperative stores and the plan under which they operate, see 
MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, March, 1920, pp. 138 to 145. 
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2. Capital investment required of each local association ranges from $100 to $1,000. 
In some instances the sum varies with the size of the local societies. 

3. Retail organizations are entitled to be represented at the meetings of the wholesale 
by one or more delegates chosen from their membership, the number being either 
absolute or based on the size of the society.* The affairs of the wholesale society are 
managed by a board of seven or nine directors elected either from the delegates or from 
the members of the constituent stores. 

4. Business is conducted on a cash basis, at prevailing wholesale prices, and savings 
are returned to member associations on the basis of patronage. 

The cooperative wholesale society as found in the United States 
differs in one important respect from the English cooperative whole- 
sale society. The English wholesale is purely a federation of inde- 
pendent local associations. The American type of wholesale society 
is not so much a federated as a centralized society, having both whole- 
sale and retail activities, with final control of the retail branches remain- 
ing in the wholesale society. In this type of society, the retail stores 
have less independence than is the casein England. The societies 
studied diverge from the federated type in varying degree, how- 
ever, as will be seen from the descriptions given later in this article. 

The question of the degree of control which should be exercised by 
the wholesale society over its members is a matter of some contro- 
versy among leaders in the movement in the United States. The 
Cooperative League of America is the chief critic of this centraliza- 
tion of power. 

Educational Work. 

One of the main services a wholesale may perform is along the 
lines of educational work. ‘To this end the societies studied annually 
appropriate from the savings an amount ranging up to 10 per cent of 
the savings after deduction of interest to be paid on capital stock. 
The societies use this fund to furnish information, literature, 
lectures, stereopticon slides or even moving pictures on the coopera- 
tive movement. Most of them publish weekly or monthly magazines 
for the benefit of their members. 

Bookkeeping and auditing service.—The wholesale society may be 
of especial service in introducing a satisfactory and uniform system of 
bookkeeping and auditing. Lack of such a system has been a potent 
cause of failure of cooperative stores. It is interesting, therefore, to 
note what the wholesale societies studied are doing in this respect. 
In two of the societies—the Pacific Cooperative League and the 
Tri-State Cooperative Association—the bookkeeping of the local 
associations is done at the central office of the wholesale, as is also 
the auditing of the association’s accounts. The Cooperative Whole- 
sale Society of America requires that its member stores install a cer- 
tain system of accounting. They may have their bookkeeping and 








6 The Scottish Wholesale Society bases representation on members’ purchases through the society. So 
far as is known, no wholesale society in the United States follows this practice. 
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auditing done by the society, but this is not required. The Coopera- 
tive Central Exchange furnishes assistance in installing, but does not 
require, a uniform system of accounting. It also furnishes auditing 
service. The Central States Cooperative Society does not require 
any particular system of bookkeeping nor does it supply this or 
auditing service to its members. It has, however, issued a form 
which it recommends and which, it is stated, is ‘‘quite generally 
used’’ by the affiliated associations. 

Courses in cooperation.—The Tri-State Cooperative Society, as a 
part of its educational work, is opening a school of cooperation whose 
first session will be held from January 30 to June 11, 1920. The 
purpose is ‘‘to begin general educational work in the interest of the 
cooperative movement in all its aspects and to afford specific training 
to prospective workers in the various departments of cooperative 
enterprise.”” Two courses are offered, the first, ‘‘Store manage- 
ment’’—including such topics as cooperative advertising, organiza- 
tion of working force, systematization of business and delivery 
service, elements of accounting, sources of waste, standards of effi- 
ciency, etc.—open only to persons expecting to seek positions in the 
cooperative movement or already holding such positions, and the 
second, ‘‘Scientific principles of cooperation,’ open to ‘‘all persons 
of serious interests.”’ 

A short course in cooperation, attended by about 40 students, was 
given by the Cooperative Central Exchange in 1919 and plans are 
being made for giving a similar course this year. 


National Cooperative Wholesale Association and Its Branches. 


S HAS been said, the National Cooperative Wholesale Associa- 
tion was organized at the first National Cooperative Congress 
held at Springfield, Il., in September, 1918, but did not begin opera- 
tions until about the Ist of November, 1919. The association is 
incorporated, under the laws of Wisconsin, for $1,000,000, divided 
into 10,000 shares of $100 each. Only cooperative associations 
organized on the Rochdale plan are eligible to membership. Each 
member society must subscribe for three shares for each one hundred 
(or major fraction thereof) of its members; for every 500 members it is 
entitled to a delegate to represent it at the meetings of the association. 
Under an amendment just adopted (Mar. 15, 1920), hereafter an 
association applying for membership will be required to subscribe 
to the wholesale a sum equal to 25 per cent of its capital stock. 
The association has its general office and a five-story wholesale 
warehouse in Chicago, and branches in Seattle and Hoboken. 
The president’s annual report states that on March 15, 1920, 167 
cooperative stores were affiliated with the national body.’ The mem- 





1 National Cooperative News, Chicago, Mar. 27, 1920. 
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bership of the National Cooperative Association wil! ci course 
be greatly increased with the taking over of each of the district 
wholesales, with its affiliated societies. 

The affairs of the association are managed by a board of seven® 
directors, one being elected from each of the seven principal coopera- 
tive districts. Three of these directors serve respectively as presi- 
dent, vice president, and secretarv-treasurer. 

The association has established an organization department that 
is assisting in organizing, on the chain-store plan, stores in the dis- 
trict of each of the branch wholesale societies. 

The association has been established too short a time for one to 
judge of its success. The report of the first two months’ operations, 
however, showed a volume of business amounting to over $150,000, 
and a net gain of over $5,000, which will be returned to the member 
societies on the basis of patronage. 

The president of the association states that the association plans 
to cooperate in its purchasing, with the various producers’ cooperative 
organizations in the effort to ‘‘bridge the gap between producer and 
consumer without profit or profiteering.’’ Cooperative stores tribu- 
tary to Chicago, New York, and Seattle are being supplied from the 
warehouses of the cooperative wholesale associations at each of these 
points. The wholesale society is handling the product of the coopera- 
tive milk condensary at Tolt, Wash. It is stated that arrangements 
have been made with the new cooperative salmon cannery at Port 
Angeles, Wash., by which the wholesale society will act as agent for 
the sale of the cannery’s entire output. The National Association 
is also cooperating with the Railroad Brotherhoods in the sale of the 
products of their newly acquired clothing factories. The product 
of a cooperative cigar factory in Chicago is handled by the wholesale 
society. 

Carrying out the policy of cooperators to deal with cooperators 
wherever possible, the National Cooperative Association has placed 
orders with the English Cooperative Wholesale Society at Manchester, 
for a supply of woolen cloth.° 

The National Association is a member of the International Co- 
operative Alliance. 


District Cooperative Wholesale Societies. 


Pacific Cooperative League. 


Lo center of the cooperative movement in California is the Pacific 

Cooperative League, with headquarters and a wholesale com- 
pany, the Cooperative Wholesale Co., in San Francisco. The league 
was formed in 1913 in the attempt to save the situation created by 





8 This number was increased to nine on Mar. 15, 1920. 
* Nati6nal Cooperative News, Chicago, Feb. 14, 1920. 
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the failure of an earlier movement begun about 18 years ago. The 
failure of these early stores is laid to “‘lack of mutual support; lack 
of experience and education in cooperation; lack of friendly wholesale 
facilities.” 

Membership in the Pacific Cooperative League is open to coopera- 
tive stores, organized clubs, firms, and corporations on payment of 
$5 entrance fee, $100 share capital, and $900 loan capital. In order 
that individuals may enjoy the trading, social, and educational 
features of the league without assuming the liabilities of the regular 
member, provision is made for “associate”? memberships. Associate 
members pay $5, which entitles them to the advantages the league 
offers, as long as they take “‘continuous advantage”’ of them. 

Though no attempt is made by the league to induce established 
stores to affiliate, the feeling being that it is better for the stores 
themselves to take the initiative, many stores, realizing the advantages 
of federation, have joined the league. A large number of these stores, 
on affiliation, are not solvent and have to be carried “on probation”’ 
until they become so. In these cases the league takes over their 
bookkeeping and does their buying, and is generally able to reestablish 
them financially. 

Organization work is an important part of the league’s activities. 
Stores are organized, however, only when the cooperative spirit is 
sufficiently strong and widespread to give a reasonable assurance of 
success. According to the secretary of the league, in the “average 
community,’’ 200 members, each subscribing from $35 to $50 for 
capital and organization expense, are required.*® 

Each store has local autonomy. It makes its own by-laws, and 
elects its own directors and a representative to serve ou the Central 
Board of Delegates of the league. From these delegates are elect- 
ed the seven directors who form the Central Board of Directors 
which manages the affairs of the league. The manager of the store, 
however, is selected by the league. 

Each store declares its own dividends on purchases, after fulfilling 
certain requirements of the league as to interest on shares, and reserve 
and educational funds. It is hoped that as the business methods 
become more established dividends may be made uniform for all 
stores under the league, as has been done in the case of the cooperative 
stores within the city of Seattle and by the Tri-State Association 
in its stores. 

Individuals, members of an association, are permitted transfer 
privileges to another association, and any member removing from 
the vicinity of a store entirely becomes a member at large for life, 





1¢ Pacific Cooperator, San Francisco, October, 1919, p. 9. 
11 When the membership exceeds 250 it may subscribe for another membership share and contribute 
another $900 loan capital, thus becoming entitled to a second delegate to the Central Board of Delegates. 
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and is entitled to buy direct from the nearest wholesale or other 
center at wholesale prices. 

The branches are required to conform to certain strict business 
requirements. Thus, expenses may not be paid out of capital stock, 
but only from actual earnings on sales. This is stated to be no hard- 
ship where, as is required by the league, a store starts with a sufficient 
number of members and subscriptions for capital shares. 

A centralized form of bookkeeping is in operation under which, it is 
estimated, the cost is about one-third the cost where each store does 
its own bookkeeping. There is, of course, the additional advantage 
of assured efficiency in bookkeeping. The charge made by the 
league for this service varies from $15 to $50 per month, according 
to the amount of business done by the store. Regular audits and 
inventories are made, and monthly meetings are held at each store. 
The buying is all done by the wholesale company of the league. 

The league’s operations, begun in California, have gradually 
extended into Arizona and New Mexico. It was reported that on 
October 6, 1919, the league had or was organizing branches at 32 
towns in California and Arizona. Seventeen of these for which data 
were given had a combined membership of 3,600. 

It is also reported that a cooperative grocery store in Hilo, Hawaii, 
known as the Rochdale Cooperative Association (Ltd.), with nearly 
400 members, has affiliated with the Pacific Cooperative League.” 

International relationships.—The league is a member of the Inter- 
national Cooperative Alliance. Early in September, 1919, several 
directors of the English Cooperative Wholesale Society visited San 
Francisco in the course of a tour made for the purpose of making 
international trade arrangements. It is stated that the directors 
have taken the preliminary steps for mutual buying between the 
Cooperative Wholesale Co. of San Francisco and their own society 
and that hereafter all purchases of the English society made in this 
section of the United States will be made through the Pacific Co- 
operative League.** The league has also been asked by the Russian 
cooperative unions to act as their agent in purchasing in this country. 

Effect of federation. —The president of the league says, ‘‘We have 
not had a single store fail. On the contrary, every store has not 
only paid its way from the start, but has paid a dividend.” 

He feels that there is an encouraging degree of individual cooper- 
ative development in the league stores, and the loss of initiative 
that might have been expected has not been evident. 

There is more live cooperative sentiment and interest manifested and more attention 


to business than in the ordinary efforts of the old independent stores. The same strong 
men that come to the top in independent stores come to the front in the federated 





12 National Cooperative News, Chicago, Jan. 24, 1920. 
18 Pacific Cooperator, San Francisco, September, 1919, p. 3. 
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stores, and with the advantage that their valuable services can ve shared in over a 
larger area and not submerged in the struggle to keep one little place alive. 

We believe we see in the federated plan a natural growth conforming to modern 
conditions, which are all in the direction of amalgamation. The problem of securing 
education and wholesale advantages for cooperative stores has been a serious one for 
many years. By a close form of federation I believe we are going to secure these 
results in a very successful measure. 


Cooperative Wholesale Society of America. 


The Cooperative Wholesale Society of America, with headquarters 
in St. Paul, is the wholesale society of the cooperative associations 
operating in Minnesota, the Dakotas, and Montana. The society 
was incorporated in the fall of 1917 with a capitalization of $10,000, 
which was successively increased to $100,000 in May, 1918, and to 
$1,000,000 in July, 1918. Cooperative associations operating under 
the Rochdale plan, cooperative corporations, and unincorporated 
cooperative societies are admitted to membership on purchase of 
$1,000 worth of capital stock. About 28 societies are now affiliated 
with the society, having a combined membership estimated at 
between 4,000 and 5,000. This number includes both producers’ 
and consumers’ associations, farmers’ enterprises being prominent 
among the affiliated societies. 

The wholesale does business at the current wholesale prices, and 
the surplus, after a deduction is made for reserve and educational 
funds, is returned to members in proportion to their patronage and 
to employees on their wages. Nonmembers receive one-half the 
rate of dividend of members. 

The society is interesting because of the fact that it combines both 
phases of the cooperative movement. It buys for the consumers 
and sells for the producers, maintaining separate buying and mar- 
keting departments. The society states that, doing business as it 
does, at regular wholesale prices, it is ‘‘recognized as a regular whole- 
saler by the trade.”’ The marketing department makes a specialty 
of marketing farm produce from its affiliated producers’ societies, 
and it is stated that the activities of this department have resulted 
in a “‘substantial saving” to both the consumers’ and producers’ 
societies. 

The association also maintains an organization department. It 
does not, however, undertake the establishment of a store except 
on request from the members of a locality. No attempt is made to 
induce cooperative associations and stores already established to 
affiliate with the society. Associations desiring affiliation are re- 
quired to have a cértain minimum amount of capital before being 
admitted, and must sign a contract binding themselves to do all 
their purchasing through the wholesale. All affiliated stores must 
conduct their business on a cash basis. 
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Cooperative Central Exchange. 


The Cooperative Central Exchange is a Finnish wholesale society 
operating in Superior, Wis. The exchange was organized at a con- 
ference of 16 Finnish cooperative stores held at Superior in July, 1917. 
It now has a membership of 42 cooperative associations, located in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Michigan, the combined membership of 
which is about 5,000. Eighty additional organizations are listed as 
purchasers through the exchange. 

Its sales during 1919 amounted to $310,322, and its net profits to 
$7,330. During the fall of 1919 a manufacturing bakery department 
was established, specializing in rye-flour products, such as hardtack 
and toasts, the net profits of which, up to January 1, 1920, amounted 
to $1,879." 

The exchange leaves the matter of affiliation with it to the local 
associations, but carries on educational work toward that end. Such 
associations, before being admitted to membership, must purchase 
at least one $100 share of stock. ‘The exchange furnishes aid in estab- 
lishing new stores when requested to do so by the residents of a locality. 

Branches and local cooperative organizations are not required to 
make all their purchases through the society. At the annual meeting 
of the exchange held on February 21 and 22, 1920, however, a 
resolution was passed ‘“‘instructing affiliated stores to buy at least the 
commodities bearing the trade-mark of the exchange and all goods 
it can handle direct from manufacturers and producers.” 

At this meeting provision was made for an educational director 
who besides his regular educational duties, must ‘‘obtain and keep 
a list of persons in the employ of cooperative organizations and those 
seeking employment along those lines, and obtain reliable information 
in reference to their experience, in order to aid cooperative associa- 
tions in obtaining employees.” 


Central States Cooperative Society. 


It is estimated that there are approximately 90 cooperative stores 
in Illinois and the adjoining States, and that Illinois has about 75 
of these. The Central States Cooperative Society, with offices in 
Springfield and a warehouse in East St. Louis, Lll., is the wholesale 
center for this group of cooperative associations. The society was 
organized in March, 1915, but the wholesale warehouse was not estab- 
lished until early in 1919, the society in the beginning carrying 
on simply a system of collective buying for its members. Though 
beginning with a capital of only $300, the society has grown rapidly 
and now has a paid-in share capital of $130,000, and a loan capital of 
$25,000. At first the society was hampered by lack of working capital, 





14 National Cooperative News, Chicago, Mar. 6, 1920, 
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and was compelled to ‘“‘split profits’? with jobbers, thus greatly 
diminishing its usefulness as a factor in reducing costs. In this 
district, as in the Seattle district, organized labor has ben a strong 
supporter of the cooperative movement, and has come to the aid of 
the society with the trade-union funds as loan capital.”® 

A membership share in the society costs $100, and no affiliating 
individual or organization may hold more than five shares of capital 
stock. Any amount of loan capital may be advanced. On both 
share and loan capital the society pays 5 per cent interest. 

At the time of the organization of the society every effort was 
made to induce independent stores to affiliate with the society. 
Some 35 of the stores in Illinois, having an approximate membership 
of 200 each, have done so. Most of these handle groceries only, 
though some carry meats, fuel, boots and shoes, and a limited line of 
dry goods and millinery. The society also supplies goods to other 
societies which are not members but are interested, as cooperators, 
in supporting the wholesale. 

Some organization work is done by the society, but only where there 
is sufficient demand on the part of members of the community to 
warrant it. This has been done, particularly in ‘industrial centers 
where there is a very great demand upon the part of the trade-unions 
to have a store started, where they have sufficient money to buy 
goods but do not care to assume responsibility for the organization 
and management of a store.” 

The society does not require local associations to fulfill any condi- 
tions as to membership or capital before being admitted to affiliation. 
Where a new association is being organized, however, the society 
advises that, before starting the store, at least 40 or 50 members who 
‘know each other and can depend on one another to do what is right, 
be honest, help with the work, be loyal to the store, and do all their 
trading in their own store,” be secured and that each contribute at 
least $50 in share capital. Where the store is organized by the 
society the latter requires the manager to turn in to it weekly reports 
showing the amount of goods bought, the amount sold, the balance 
on hand, and the expenses incurred. All branches must make all 
their purchases through the wholesale society, except in the case of 
local produce or where the wholesale can not fill an order. The 
amount of dividend to be returned by each local association to its 
members is left entirely to the association itself. 

It is stated that a number of the affiliated stores do not, in one 
respect, conform to the Rochdale plan—instead of selling goods at 
current prices and returning the surplus to their members as divi- 
dends, after making certain deductions for education, reserve, 





16 Cooperation, New York City, September, 1919, p. 137. 
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depreciation, etc., they operate on the ‘‘cost plus” plan, under which 
the goods are sold at cost, plus a small percentage estimated as 
sufficient to cover expenses. 


Tri-State Cooperative Association. 


The Tri-State Cooperative Association is both a wholesale and a 
retail organization, operating on the chain system about 22 retail 
stores as branches, in western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, and north- 
ern West Virginia. All of its stores “are owned collectively by the 
members of all stores; they are managed by the Tri-State board of 
directors, officers, and central operating force, aided and assisted by 
local committees.”” Branches are required to make all their pur- 
chases, except those of meats and produce, through the wholesale 
department, unless the latter is unable to fill the order. Each store is 
entitled to two delegates to the quarterly meetings of the association, 
though the by-laws provide that the principle of proportional repre- 
sentation may be applied in the election of delegates. The associa- 
tion states that it sends organizers to establish branches only on 
request of 10 or more families in a community. 

The association issues two kinds of stock—permanent and ordi- 
nary—paying 6 per cent interest on the former and 5 per cent on the 
latter. Ordinary stock may be withdrawn on 90 days’ written notice 
to the board of directors. Every person desiring to join a Tri-State 
store must pay a membership fee of $1, and purchase at $10 a share 
at least five shares, two of which must be permanent stock. 

A store already established may become an “integral part”’ of the 
association by accepting Tri-State stock for the value of its net assets. 
In such cases the rule of the association is that the store have a mini- 
mum membership of 100 and a capital of $5,000. Hitherto the associ- 
ation has not strictly enforced this rule, but it states that it intends 
to do so in the future. It does, however, require that the stock issued 
to each member of the store shall be in the same amount—2 shares of 
permanent and 3 shares of ordinary stock—as is required in stores 
organized by the association. Such a store may also withdraw 
at any time “‘upon majority request of its membership and the 
signing by all of its members of a release authorizing the transfer of 
ordinary stock to the local organization.”’ 

Independent stores are admitted to membership in the wholesale 
on the purchase of $200 worth of permanent stock. ‘There are now 
over 20 such stores connected with the association on this basis. 

The retail department is operated as a unit and a uniform dividend 
is returned in all of the stores irrespective of their several savings. 
Employees receive on their salaries a bonus at the same rate as the 
dividend. Each store participates in the earnings of the wholesale 
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department in proporticn to the amount of its business with the 
latter."® 





The All-American Farmer-Labor Cooperative 
Congress. ’ 


HE All-American Farmer-Labor Cooperative Congress was held 

in Chicago, February 12 to 14, 1920. It is reported that about 

400 delegates were present representing cooperative, farmer, 

and labor organizations having an estimated membership of over 
4,000,000. 

The conference, an outgrowth of a similar meeting held in November, 
1919? was called to consider means of reducing living costs by a system 
of direct trading between producer and consumer. Following are 
some of the subjects on the program for consideration: Direct trading— 
from producer to consumer; Mobilizing the farmer-labor forces; 
Cooperative banking and credits; The people’s press; Standardization 
of cooperative business methods; Unification of the cooperative 
movement; Cooperative education; Social aspects of cooperation; 
Organized labor and cooperation. 

Various speakers outlined the steps that have already been taken 
toward direct trading and the cooperative supply of necessities. 
Mr. O. P. Trask told of the action of the Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees which has invested more than a million dollars in 
factories : 

Our 387,000 members are section hands, trackmen, bridge workers. Their work is 
chiefly out of doors. They need clothes. We have cut their clothing cost 40 per cent 
by manufacturing and through buying from big manufacturers, who give us 40 per cent 
discount rather than see us go into the same business. We have mills in Ypsilanti, 
Kalamazoo, and Toledo making gloves, socks, sweaters, underwear. A shirt factory 
will be opened soon in Williamston, Mich. Our gloves are of the cheapest cotton or the 
best Australian wool, running from 17 cents to $5 in price. One mill turns out 200 
union suitsa day. A surplus of 100,000 dozen mittens is to be turned over to farmers’ 
cooperatives. A branch supply store is to be opened in Chicago for our 40,000 mem- 
bers there to buy clothes in.’ 


Reports made at the Congress show the farmers to be strong in 


support of cooperative enterprises. Mr. C. H. Gustafson, president 
of the Nebraska Farmers’ Union, stated that that society, which owns 





16 It is stated (National Cooperative News, Feb. 7, 1920) that at the annual meeting of the association, 
Jan. 26, the decision was made to separate the wholesale and retail departments and to apply for a separate 
charter for the retail department. 

-1 Data on which this article is based were obtained from the Farmers’ National Council, Washington, 
D. C.; The Survey, Feb. 21, 1920; the Nebraska Farmer, issues of Feb. 28 and Mar. 6, 1920; The Nation 
Mar. 6, 1920; and the New Republic, Mar. 10, 1920. 

2 For a short account of the November Congress, see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, February, 1920, pp. 133, 
134. 

8 The Survey, Feb. 21, 1920, p. 606. 
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creameries, flour mills, grain elevators, etc., is ready to furnish 
cooperative stores with the products of its members. Report was 
also made of the action of the National Federation of Gleaners, a 
Michigan farmers’ fraternal organization, in taking over all the can- 
ning factories of Armour & Co. in that State. An account of the suc- 
cessful work of the Farmers’ Union of Kansas was given by Mr. W. C. 
Landson, secretary of the union. He stated that during the 13 years 
of its existence it has increased its field of operations until it now 
includes more than 550 incorporated societies—elevators, retail 
stores, mills, shipping associations, insurance companies, auditing 
associations—doing a total business during the past 12 months of 
$250,000,000. The union is now cooperating with the labor unions. 
A triple alliance of organized farmers, railroad brotherhoods, and 
organized labor was formed in the State of Washington last year, 
according to Mr. Wm. Bouck, master of the Washington State 
Grange. 

The various phases of the work of the consumers’ cooperative asso- 
ciations were discussed by Dalton T. Clarke and Carl E. Lunn, presi- 
dent and vice president, respectively, of the National Cooperative 
Association, and by Mr. Ernest O. F. Ames, president of the Pacific 
Cooperative League. The need of education in cooperation was 
urged by Dr. James P. Warbasse, president of the Cooperative League 
of America. Mr. Isaac Sherman, director of the New York branch 
of the Moscow Narodny Bank, gave a short account of the coopera- 
tive movement in Russia. 

In a discussion of cooperative insurance, Mr. E. A. Tyler, of the 
Equity Cooperative Insurance Co. of St. Paul, spoke of the success of 
that company, which during its first year wrote $2,000,000 worth of 
hail insurance. 

The trade-unions of Seattle have been active along various lines of 
cooperative effort. The building of a labor temple and the estab- 
lishment of a bank in which every depositor is a stockholder were 
described by Mr. Frank A. Rust, secretary-manager of the latter 
institution, the Seattle Trade-Union Bank. That the machinists of 
the same city have bought one-eighth of the stock in a large national 
bank and are now organizing a new bank to be located in a building 
of their own was stated by Mr. W. H. Johnson, president of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists. 

A feature of the convention was the display of cooperatively made 
goods. 

The last day of the conference was devoted to the presentation and 
discussion of the reports of the various committees. Resolutions 
were passed indorsing the Rochdale system and favoring the establish- 
ment of cooperatively owned newspapers and of a cooperative news 
service. 
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A special committee was appointed to formulate plans for direct 
trading. Recognizing the need for education in cooperation, the 
congress adopted a resolution providing for organized educational 
work to be carried on by a department entirely separate from the 
financial and business department. 

Perhaps the most important step was that taken with regard to 
banking and credit. Recognition was given to the fact that all per- 
manent work along cooperative lines must be based on a system of 
cooperative credit. In this connection favorable mention was made 
of the work done by credit unions in the few States where the law 
permits their formation, and the congress declared itself in favor of 
legislation furthering cooperative effort. A permanent committee 
of five, consisting of Mr. Warren S. Stone, grand chief, Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, chairman; Mr. George P. Hampton, man- 
aging director, Farmers’ National Council; Mr. C. H. Gustafson, 
president, Nebraska Farmers’ Union; Mr. Sidney Hillman, Amalga- 
mated Garment Workers; and Mr. F. A. Rust, secretary-manager, 
Seattle Trade-Union Bank, was appointed. This committee, which 
will serve without pay, was authorized ‘‘to advise upon the incorpo- 
ration of banks to be established by cooperative labor and farmer 
organizations throughout the different States’? and to take steps to 
secure necessary cooperative banking and credit union legislation. 

It was recommended that a similar congress be held annually 
hereafter. 





wwe 


National Cooperative Union for Importation of 
Foodstuffs into Italy.’ 


HE present tendency of the Italian Government is gradually to 
retire from the actual purchase and distribution of food sup- 
plies and to delegate questions of detail in this connection 

to central and local consortiums created for this purpose, while still 
retaining control over prices and the general policy determining 
purchases and imports. 

In conformity with this tendency, a new autonomous body, under 
the name of National Cooperative Union for Importation, has been 
established by a royal decree. This body will provide for the im- 
portation of pork products, fats, milk products, and allied food- 
stuffs in such quantities as may be considered necessary, under the 
direction and control of the Government. Imports will be effected 
by means of purchases abroad, which the cooperative union will 
make either directly or through private firms. The union is author- 
ized to assume the monopoly of receiving, storing, preserving, and 
eventually manufacturing and delivering these goods. The delivery 





1 Extracted from Commerce Reports, Feb. 12, 1920, pp. 865, 866. 
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will take place as indicated by the provincial distributing commis- 
sioners. The union may also undertake export activities. 

The National Cooperative Union for Importation will have its cen- 
tral offices in Rome, with branches and agencies in the other cities 
of Italy and abroad; it is intended to operate until September 30, 
1921, at which time its life may be extended. 

Organizations dealing with food supplies, public bodies not in- 
stituted for profit, and cooperative companies, their federations and 
unions, will be admitted as members of the new body. Its initial 
capital is fixed at 10,000,000 lire ($1,930,000, par). 

Full administrative powers are vested in the board of directors, 
which will also establish the general principles and conditions on 
the basis of which purchases are’ to be made and the storage, manu- 
facture, and preservation are to be carried out. Of the profits of 
this cooperative union, 20 per cent will be assigned to a reserve fund, 
and a further sum will be set aside sufficient to pay not more than 5 
per cent on the capital invested. Of the amount available after 
these deductions have been made, 5 per cent will be assigned to the 
board of directors, 5 per cent to the personnel, and 85 per cent will 
be turned over to the State, which will distribute it, on the recom- 
mendation of the board of directors, to certain national cooperative 
bodies, with a view to effecting technical improvements in cooperas 
tive organizations existing for food supply and consumption. 





Activities of the British Cooperative Societies 
During 1918.! 


HE latest report of the English and Scottish cooperative 
wholesale societies shows? that -the 1,474 societies belonging 
to the Cooperative Union had a membership, in 1918, of 
3,894,999, employed 164,383 persons, and did a business amounting 
to £248,979,685 ($1,211,659,637, par). 
The table following shows for each class of society the member- 
ship, sales, employees, and wages paid in each of the years 1913 to 
1918. 





1 For other articles on the same subject see MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, June, 1919, pp. 121-124; October, 
1919, pp. 171-177; January, 1920, pp. 181-183. 

2 People’s Yearbook, 1920, published by Manchester, England, Cooperative Wholesale Society (Ltd.), 
pp. 75-79. 
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OPERATIONS OF MEMBERS OF THE COOPERATIVE 
CF SOCIETY. 
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[£1 at par=$4.8665.] 


UNION, 1913 TO 1918, 


BY CLASS 




















oy ij 1 Salaries 
Der Share anc . Number) *@8Ties 
Year and class of society. of —— loan Sales. = é ofem- | and t 
socie- Pp. capital. Surplus. | ployees.| Wages 
ties paid. 
Oe ee Cee OEMS.) ae | 2 
Retail distributive societies: 
NE eae AREF 1,387 | 2,878,648 | £42,601,765 | £83,500,374 |£12,851,303 | 103, 452 |£5,993,943 
RRS. Fr Pe ee 1,390 | 3,054,297 | 46,317,939 87, 964,229 | 13,501,825 | 103,074 | 6,319, 967 
A ee: 1,375 | 3,264,811 | 48,848,596 | 102,557,779 | 14,960,086 | 109,449 | 6,749,725 
SED hii Ae denne owintstne ace 1,362 | 3,520,227 | 53,322,352 | 121,688,550 | 16,335,079 | 115,651 | 7,452,616 
REM: ES SRS a 20 1,366 | 3,788,490 | 55,746,493 | 142,003,612 | 15,916,591 | 118,716 | 8, 465, 663 
eS a De ee 1,364 | 3,846,531 | 61,394,708 | 155,157,963 | 16,495,645 | 119,629 [10,246,932 
Distributive federations, 1918 5 61 31,579 121, 597 7,637 31 2,878 
Productive societies:! 
Ee ee ee 108 34, 662 1, 701,033 3, 710, 234 253,014 10, 442 596, 380 
cs @06 obteemsckecucnae 108 36, 880 1, 822, 349 3, 800, 627 276, 792 10, 725 613, 555 
ES soa ek eae 103 34,912 1,688,118 3, 860, 052 316, 896 10, 657 634, 921 
No tihleh le Batra.a ae &oaid Binh 101 35, 142 1,771, 604 4,461, 491 333. 842 10, 284 732, 106 
EE ee Pe 97 36, 358 1,804,954 5, 146, 459 359, 740 10, 038 766, 846 
NEE Er ate. 95 37,393 | 1,974,479 5,714, 041 398, 602 9,745 912,785 
Supply associations: 
Ph dite dcesve cuddle 4 95,061 563, 240 2,078, 661 49, 231 1,956 179, 688 
son dle tile that tbat s «tite 4 95,117 572,010 2,030,245 41,470 2,099 183, 528 
a EE rigs 4 8,473 483,951 3, 280, 360 54,151 1,799 172, 167 
SS ee ee eo 4 8, 560 435, 239 3, 402, 308 92,328 1, 661 196, 866 
poe et ot es 3 8, 282 438, 388 1, 712, 718 58, 602 1,816 164, 195 
is biden dee oo te ate 3 8,349 452,055 1,763, 450 58,122 1, 805 177, 841 
English Cooperative Whole- 
sale Society: 
ARE te: Aepucy 21,168 | 6,320,763 | 31,371,976 636,119 | 20,994 | 1,383,254 
| SEAS SS Pet ee ee Fee Oe 21,193 6, 301, 017 34,910, 813 840, 069 23,190 | 1,539,354 
EES, LS TER TS eR REE: 21,195 6, 641, 598 43,101, 747 1, 086 , 962 23,924 1 1,777, 406 
Bd do ibs ob ad 30a bok Fs 21,189 7,109, 291 52, 230,074 1,519, 005 22,215 | 1,819, 727 
Py LER: eens: 21,192 6, 937,325 57,710,133 1,315, 155 22,777 | 1,983, 869 
Ss GdtatbebeshansnédeedoSsoad 21,200 | 11,896,941 65, 167,960 160, 538 24,100 | 2,529,137 
Scottish Cooperative Whole- 
sale Society: 3 
Se ee 2 268 3,696,415 8, 964, 033 340, 730 8, 685 405,815 
ee a pe Fee 2 266 4,130,170 9, 425,383 393,115 8,877 530,378 
SEE Ee Se we ST 2 25 4, 464, 633 11, 363,075 456, 516 9, 103 554, 634 
a ere OEE, 32262 4, 564, 637 14, 502, 410 501, 531 8, 307 593, 165 
= ah wget i ed 3 263 4, 257,818 17,079, 842 500,915 8, 522 55, 874 
Sg 9 ee, 2 Re 2261 | 4,546,296 | 19,519,485 547,993 8,324 797,510 
Irish Agricultural Wholesdle 
Society: 
Pi ttbegkseleei decane enue ceoi 2327 28, 225 375,379 3,141 81 5, 400 
Eee a Se 3381 65,518 479,877 4,989 100 6, 854 
Aer Aa 2 453 83, 187 651, 567 5, 577 125 10,730 
Ns 6 is Mint tia aitha alain. dp dic bien 2511 25,975 914, 242 7, 527 156 17,109 
Total: 
| ES ee ape ec gene. 1,508 | 3,011,390 | 54,919,381 | 130,035,894 | 14,260,414 | 142,995 | 8,491,448 
I Oe ra 1,510 | 3,188,140 | 58,704,695 | 138,473,025 | 15,204,098 | 148, 264 | 9,213, 464 
Sie 4 ¢ bobh eptdebiebintin’ 1,497 | 3,310,524 | 62,230,430 | 165,034,195 | 17,003,956 | 155,379 | 9,928,926 
ERE ERR NR ot 1,481 | 3,566,241 | 67,348,808 | 197,295,322 | 19,150,021 | 158,715 |10, 838,075 
og ee ee eo 1,478 | 3,835,376 | 69,355,148 | 224,913,795 | 18,194,600 | 162,503 {12,086,853 
Bc cnnewdsasnetaneet ans 1,474 | 3,894,999 | 80,473,150 | 248,979,685 | 17,702,567 | 164,383 |14, 734, 284 


























1 Exclusive of the wholesale societies. 
2 Number of member societies. 


’ This society also pays a bonus on wages of its employees. 
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The amounts thus paid have been—1913, 
£16,583; 1914, £18,783; 1915, £13,017; 1916, £12,614; 1917, £10,016; 1918, £9,348. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 





Recent Development of Part-Time or Continua- 
tion Schools in the United States. 


HEN the Federal Vocational Education Act became a law on 
February 23, 1917, only eight States, namely Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 

Indiana, Wisconsin, and California, had developed systems of voca- 
tional education. Under the law three forms of vocational education 
may exist: All-day schools, part-time schools, and evening classes. 
Of these three types the part-time schools have perhaps the most 
direct effect upon industry, as the instruction must be given during 
hours of employment. While at the time of the passing of the law 
provision for part-time schools was admittedly desirable and part- 
time classes conducted for various purposes under various auspices 
existed here and there, but two of the States, Wisconsin and Penn- 
sylvania, had established compulsory instruction of this character for 
young workers over 14 years of age. 

The increasing interest in vocational training of this character is 
manifest in the fact that on January 1, 1920, 25 States, most of which 
had enacted legislation during 1919, had laws requiring attendance 
upon part-time schools. The following table shows data relative 
to such schools in these 25 States: 


SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL REQUIREMENTS OF LAWS PROVIDING FOR PART-TIME 
SCHOOLS, BY STATES.! 


























Mini- 
mum 
num- Hours 
berof | Ages of week 
State. minors | required re- Length of school Time for holding classes. 
re- attend- quired year. 
ae ance. | attend- 
tablish = 
classes. 
ee 15 14-16 eo eee | 8a. m.-6 p. m. 
California............ 12 14-18 4 | 36 weeks.......... 8 a.m.-5 p. m. 
Connecticut......... (2) 14-16 St 26 le. .s....-.. Evening classes. 
ae 20 14-18 8 | 36 weeks.......... 8 a.m.-5 p. m. 
Se (2) 14-16 4 | Full school year. ..| 8a. m.—5 p. m. 
SN 15 14-16 8 | Fullschool year...| § a. m.—6p. m. 
Massachusetts*...... 200 14-16 4 | Fullschool year...) 8a.m.-5p. m. 
Michigan ‘........... 50 14-18 8 | Fullschool year. ..| 8 a. m.—5 p. m. 
RE 25 14-16 4 | Fullschool year.. | 8 a.m.-5 p. m. 
Montana............. 15 14-16 4 | Fullschool year...}| 8 a. m.-6 p. m. 








1U.S. Federal Board for Vocational Education. Vocational Summary, June, 1919, p. 22. U.S. Bureau 
of Education, School Life, Dec. 15, 1919, pp. 14-16. Washington, 1919. 

* Every child who possesses an employment certificate and has not completed elementary schools. 

8 Every city or town. 

* Every school district of 5,000 population or more. 
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SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL REQUIREMENTS OF LAWS PROVIDING FOR PART-TIME 
SCHOOLS, BY STATES—Concluded. 








| 




















Mini- 
mum 
num- Hours 
ber of | Ages of week 
State. mainess | tequived:| “zo. | Length cf school | Time for holding classes. 
re- attend- uired year. 
uired} ance. |ottend- 
0 es- 
a hia ance. 
tablish 
classes. 
ns oe ae chore 15 14-16 8 | 144 hours.......... (5). 
CO Seer 15 14-18 4 | Full school year. ..| 8a. m.-6 p. m. 
New Hampshire &....| (5) 16-21 (5) 8 tee apmatee y all ER 5). 
New Jersey.........- 20 14-16 6 | 36 weeks.......... 8 a. m.-5 p. m. (except Saturday 
and Sunday). 
New Mexico........- 15 14-16 S 1 300 Des... .. danas 8a.m.-6 p.m. 
i mo 9 nie 20 14-18 4-8 | Full school year...) 8a.m.-5 p. m. 
Oklahoma........... 20 16-18 (5) 144 hours.......... (8). 
CE cos ou as 15 14-18 5 | Fullschool year...| 8 a. m.-6 p. m. 
Pennsylvania........| (5) 14-16 5 A eee 8 a. m.—5 p. m. (except Saturday ). 
Rhode Island §...... 20 16-21 (5) y |, SN (8). 
South Dakota 6...... (5) 16-21 8 | 200 hours.......... Evening school. 
Ree Bas 2 400 15 14-18 4 | 144 hours.......... 8 a.m.-5 p. m. 
Washington......... 15 14-18 4 | Full school year...) 8a.m.-5 p. m. 
West Virginia....... (2) | 14-16 5 | 20 weeks.......... (8). 
Wisconsin........... (7) | IIT] (8) Full school year- . + (5). 








4 Every school district of 5,000 population or more. 

6 Not specified. 

6 Americanization classes only. 

1 Every child not attending some other school. Apprentices required to attend vocational school five 
hours per week for first two years of apprenticeship. 


The application of these State laws differs with the varying con- 
ditions relative to population, education, and industry, in the different 
States, and includes numerous details not shown in the table. Among 
these are the questions of exemption, State aid, substitution of regular 
day schools or evening classes for part-time classes, the establishment 
of standards, penalties for violation of the law, and the inclusion of 
part-time instruction on the employer’s time. 

The laws of Arizona, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, and Washington 
specifically state that hours of attendance upon part-time or con- 
tinuation schools must be construed as a part of a minor’s lawful 
employment. In Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, Oklahoma, and 
West Virginia, the employer is obliged to permit attendance. Illinois 
makes home work a lawful employment, while the Wisconsin law re- 
quires all apprentices to attend a vocational school for at least five 
hours a week during the first two years of training, for which time 
they are paid at the regular rate per hour. 

States in which the law has been adopted provide penalties for its 
nonenforcement, applying usually both to the parent or guardian of 
a delinquent child and to the employer as well. In many cases the 
minor’s employment certificate may be revoked if he fails to attend 
part-time classes." Sometimes employment ceases when attendance 
ceases. New York State, in addition to holding the parent and em- 
ployer responsible, provides for withholding the State public school 
funds in case of failure to comply with the law. New Hampshire, 
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Rhode Island, South Dakota, New York, Utah, and California re- 
quire evening or day Americanization classes for which part-time 
instruction may be accepted. State and Federal funds in varying 
amounts may be used to defray the expenses of part-time classes. 

Part-time instruction is intended for employed minors over 14 
years of age. It may be a trade-extension course which is merely 
supplemental to the trade or industrial pursuit in which the minor 
is employed; it may be a preparation for a trade entirely different 
from the one in which he is earning a living; or it may be of 
a general character suited to the development of the civic and 
vocational intelligence of the young worker. In any case these 
schools and classes must be operated for at least 144 hours every 
year during the hours of regular employment. The instruction in 
the trade courses may consist of actual experience in the shop, of 
theory related to the processes taught, or of both so arranged as to 
divide the time between the two. 

One of the difficulties met in the introduction of these classes is 
the arrangement of the hours of attendance. While the school is 
the final judge in this matter the conditions under which minors are 
employed determine in large measure the adjustment made, a great 
deal of elasticity being allowed. It has been found that for workers 
in stores there has been a tendency to divide the time among the 
working-days of the week, the morning hours from 8 to 10 having 
been found most suitable and convenient. Manufacturing estab- 
lishments, on the other hand, often give all the time in a block. 

The shift system has also been successfully introduced. Under 
this system the minors work in two shifts of five hours each, with a 
3-hour school period. Such an arrangement insures compliance 
with the law, secures a full day’s production and affords an educa- 
tional opportunity for children who are compelled to work. 

Iowa, which has recently provided for the establishment of com- 
pulsory part-time continuation schools, is inaugurating a dull sea- 
son short course for painters. According to the present plan‘ the 
State will be divided into six districts with one center in each. The 
course of instruction will continue for a period of 3 weeks, 8 
hours a day for 6 days in each week, making the required 144 
hours. At Newton, Iowa, boys being trained as machinists and 
pattern makers attend the local high school three hours in the 
morning and work in the machine shops of two plants four hours in 
the afternoon. In this way they combine instruction in related sub- 
jects and practice in the trades under trade conditions. The boys 
do not in this case receive pay for the work in the shops. 

Another difficulty met in the operation of part-time or continuation 
schools is the lack of properly trained teachers. It is obvious that a 





'U, 8. Federal Board for Vocational Education, Vocational Summary, January, 1920, p. 164. 
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teacher with an excellent academic training might prove a complete 
failure in attempting to explain the fundamentals of a trade. The 
majority of skilled workmen, on the other hand, would be quite as 
unable to present the theory of certain industrial processes, or even 
to impart to others a knowledge of the actual operation of the proc- 
esses. The problem then is to secure as teachers persons who com- 
bine with a thorough knowledge of the trade and good personality, 
ability to express themselves readily. Thus far most of the teachers 
have been found in the industries themselves. Efforts are being 
made, however, to give teachers an all-round training for these 
positions through courses which are being introduced in a number of 
schools and even in some of the universities of the country. 

The need for part-time education is evident from the large num- 
ber of children who leave school at an early age and drift into industry 
without any preparation for it or any appreciation of the necessity 
of preparation. It is estimated that the number? of minors in the 
United States between 14 and 15 years of age gainfully employed 
during 1918 was approximeieiy 800,000 boys and 400,000 girls, or 
more than half of the whole number of children between those ages. 
Owing to the pressure of keen competition which has increasingly 
demanded minute specialization upon particular processes rather 
than general training in a trade, the old apprentice system has 
almost broken down in some trades and no substitute has as yet 
been offered for it. As a result industry is faced with an impoverish- 
ment of the human factor and with a lack of trained workmen who 
can be depended upon to secure quality as well as quantity of pro- 
duction. The part-time and other vocational schools, though not 
designed to take the place of apprenticeship, may supplement this 
ancient form of trade training where it exists, and in the trades where 
it is lacking, will undoubtedly serve as a connecting link between 
the school and the realities of life and labor. To industrial estab- 
lishments they offer an unexcelled opportunity to develop a trained, 
intelligent, thinking force, at a relatively small expense. 


——_ 
oe 





Vocational Training for Women in Industry. 


HE following report on vocational training of women in 
- industry was prepared by a special committee on women in 
industry of the National Society for Vocational Education, 

and presented at the joint convention of the National Society for 
Vocational Education and the Vocational Education Association 
of the Middle West held in Chicago February 19 to 21, 1920. It 
is believed that the report is of considerable interest to industrially 


2 U.S. Federal Board for Vocational Education. Second annualreport,1918, p.52. Washington, 1919. 
[966] 
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employed women as it gives the problems of vocational education 
for women in industrial fields and suggests means for attaining 
desired ends. 


Report of Committee on Women in Industry. 


Every citizen at the end of his or her period of education (all-day school attendance) 
should be engaged in some form of productive work. The right type of home making 
is productive work of the highest value to the Nation, but for a great majority of 
women there is a considerable period between school attendance and home making 
during which women should engage in some other productive occupation. 

The war service of women workers in many types of skilled and unskilled operative 
and directive work in industry demonstrated beyond further question their ability 
to assume work calling for a high degree of responsibility and skill. This demon- 
stration of fitness, coupled with the necessity for economic independence for all 
citizens in a democratic social order, strengthens substantially the claims for the 
industrial education of women. 

- Vocational education for trade and industrial occupations for women should be 
greatly extended, therefore, in order that each individual girl or woman may be 
assured the opportunity of doing the highest type of productive work of which she is 
capable during the period previous to marriage, or if she does not marry, for the 
period of her working life, or for the married woman who, because of widowhood, 
desertion, childlessness, or some other deviation from normal married life, returns 
to industry as a wage earner. 

Nothing less than a recognition of these problems which confront women wage 
earners, and serious constructive education to meet them, can insure the best type 
of womanhood and integrity of workmanship among woman workers. 

Vocational education for girls and women is a twofold problem: (a) Preparation for 
wage earning, and (b) preparation for home making. This discussion, however, is 
confined to the problems of vocational education for wage-earning occupations in 
industrial fields. 


Facis Relative to and Problems of Industrial Education for Girls and Women. 


1. Woman wage earners now constitute an important factor in industry and the 
number is increasing both absolutely and relatively. 

1900: 5,319,397—18.8 per cent of the women over 10 years of age Were wage earners. 

1910: 8,075,772—23.4 per cent of the women over 10 years of age Were wage earners. 

1919: It was estimated that 11,000,000 of the women over 10 years of age were wage 
earners. 

2. Industries employing woman workers represent a wide diversity of industrial 
employments. The United States Census of 1910 (Vol. IV, p. 53) lists woman work- 
ers in every one of the 127 types of employment except locomotive firemen and engi- 
neers; plumbers, gas and steam fitters; railroad brakemen and conductors; teamsters; 
laborers (road and street building); draymen and expressmen; motormen; policemen; 
sailors and marines. The census of 1920 will reduce this list of exceptions. 

3. Women of all ages are wage earners. (United States Census, Vol. IV., p. 69:) 

















Number of | Per cent : 
ncaa a hee ler gill her te , Proportion of 
Age group. pene - ‘at work. woman at work. 
Ee ili lad ie Sih 286, 946 8.0| Lout ofevery 12 
eo 6. s eatidmapeccetccccce. 350, 140 19. 8 | lout ofevery 5 
ee ee ee, snc udanvovctivccencs ated 1, 847, 600 39.9 | 2 out ofevery 5 
EELS Ee 4, 302, 969 26. 3 lout ofevery 4 
ne err rer eee ee 1, 288, 117 13.7 | 1 out ofevery 7 
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4. The largest age group of woman workers is 14 to 24 :vears; 24 is generally conceded 
as the usual age for marriage. 

5. Because of the immaturity, and in many cases the home residence, of a considera- 
ble proportion of this 14 to 24 year group, self-supporting women living away from home 
and older women responsible for family support are frequently forced to accept wages 
insufficient to provide a safe standard of living or to insure protection in case of illness 
or old age. Woman wage earners are entitled to the financial consideration of their 
needs as workers and as citizens. 

6. Specialized machines and scientific organization have created two main types 
of industrial occupations: (a) The operative type, in which the worker performs one 
or more special operations or processes; and (b) the directive type, in which a foreman 
or forewoman directs the organization of the factory. 

7. Many industries in which young women are employed are organized on a basis 
of extreme specialization or subdivision of work in which no traditions of appren- 
ticeship exist and in which shifting from one specialized operation to another is diffi- 
cult. Because of this condition many woman workers remain excessively long on 
operative specialties which can be learned in comparatively short periods of time, 
when their increasing maturity, experience, and training should assure them ol 
advancement to better paid specialties or to directive or more expert work, 

8. Woman workers (not the individual woman) are now regarded as a permanent 
factor in industry and not as an emergency labor reserve. Education for industrial 
occupations, therefore, demands due consideration in a program of vocational edu- 
cation for women which recognizes preparation for wage earning as well as prepara- 
tion for home making. 

9. The stigma which social prejudice has placed upon industrial work for women 
has militated strongly against the development of industrial education for girls and 
women. This applies to industrial occupations in which women have long been 
employed as well as to newer types of work developed under the modern factory 
system. 

10. Woman workers since the advent of the factory system have been exploited 
workers. Because of the prejudice against industrial work, the lack of apprentice- 
ship systems of training, and the slow development of other forms of trade organiza- 
tion among women, woman workers have been largely untrained for their work and 
uninformed about conditions of their labor and the value of that labor. 

Protective legislation alleviates these conditions and it necessarily antedates con- 
sideration of vocational education, but education, both general and vocational, must 
ultimately develop in women the ability to formulate and demand for themselves 
the protection and privileges necessary for successful and satisfactory employment. 

11. Under the terms of the Federal Vocational Act equal opportunity is possibie 
for girls and women as for boys and men. That States and local communities have 
not taken advantage of available resources is evident from the third annual report of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education, which shows that only the smallest begin- 
nings have been made in the establishment of systematic vocational education for 
girls and women in industrial fields (Vol. I, Table 18, p. 220). 


Number of female pupils enrolled in trade or industrial schools in the United States for 
year ending June 30, 1919. 





CO Rs, gs ad a indy nauagioinhes Jub bh tie occeesceses 1, 391 

eS rg A TEE aE Se ee a a 5, 340 

eee eee to eeneenesaresenee sees eces 2, 058 
I ee a as oS a cme wlngs eaaces ce 1, 495 a 





1 Omitted in Federal Board report. 
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The complexity of the social, economic, and educational problems of vocational 
education is recognized, but the nature of the problem should insure open-minded 
study and experimentation in developing and putting into effect an adequate program 
for industrial education for girls and women commensurate with the importance of 
the problem. State boards and the Federal Board for Vocational Education share 
this responsibility. 

12. The States are charged with the responsibility of selecting and training super- 
visors and teachers for the vocational work of the State. The supply of women for 
State and city supervisory positions and for teaching positions in the vocational 
schools is far below the demand. Lack of supervisors and teachers, in turn, retards 
the development of vocational schools and desirable courses and standards of instruc- 


tion. : 
Solutions of these Problems. 


1. While in protective legislation, organization of workers, and education of em- 
ployers and consumers are to be found some remedies for difficulties encountered by 
girls and women in industry, the remedy of most importance is better general educa- 
tion and better vocational education for those who compose the army of girl and 
woman workers. 

2. A considerable part of both these forms of education should be assured prior to 
the beginning of wage-earning work, but much of it can only be given parallel to the 
pursuit of such work or during periods when the worker shall voluntarily or involun- 
tarily discontinue wage earning. 

3. One fundamental aim of both general and vocational education should be to 
give girls an understanding of the conditions of wage-earning work, and the possibilities 
available for the protection of health, morals, earning capacity and promotion to 
higher levels of employment. 

4. The fundamental aim of vocational education should be to fit the worker to 
pursue effectively some specialized work, to assure advantageous entrance to a wage- 
earning occupation, and to make it clear that employment in one phase of specialized 
work is but one stage from which she should advance as experience, maturity, and 
additional training justify advancement. 

5. One of the primary aims of up-grading vocational education should be to fit the 
worker for promotion to more advanced stages of operative work, or for directive work, 
or positions of leadership. 

6. An important aim of vocational education at the later stages should be to fit 
women, who expect to remain in wage-earning work and those who return to wage 
earning when their children have passed beyond the need of mother care, for produc- 
tive work in occupations which demand maturity, experience, and special training. 
This should be done in order that these women may not be brought into sharp compe- 
tition with every young woman worker, no matter what may have been the special 
training of the latter. 

7. Educators, employers, and others interested in or responsible for the education 
of wage-earning girls and women must recognize the weight of social prejudice against 
industrial occupations and actively engage in the dissemination of intelligent infor- 
mation which shall bring about a realignment of attitudes among employers, workers, 
and the community at large toward women in industrial callings and develop a demand 
for education and vocational training which shall result in knowledge of the job, and 
group consciousness and working integrity among woman workers. This task is 
urgent, and necessarily a part of the working program, for the development of all-day, 
part-time, and evening courses for girls and women of all ages and grades of experience 
depends largely upon a measure of social approval. 

8. The States and local communities look to the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education for help in the development of a constructive program of vocational educa- 
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tion for industrial occupations for women, which includes ways and means for develop- 
ing a demand for industrial education as well as courses of study, and dynamic assist- 
ance in putting it into operation. This help should be commensurate with the num- 
bers of workers involved and their rights as workers and citizens. 


To Attain these Ends. 


1. General education for all girls (and boys) extending over at least the first 8 or 
10 years of school attendance should be insisted upon in order that intelligent, right- 
minded participation in home and community life and State and national activities 
may be assured. 

2. Vocational education for all prospective workers should be assured in all-day 
vocational courses before entering wage earning or in part-time courses which supple- 
ment occupational experience and prepare for promotion. While the all-day voca- 
tional school or department in most communities serves fewer students than part-time 
and evening courses, it has been shown that the all-day courses tend to lengthen the 
school attendance of girls contemplating wage earning and that vocational preparation 
tends to create a demand for further trade training and education in part-time or 
evening trade extension courses, 

3. Vocational education supplementing the daily occupation, particularly part- 
time day courses, should be assured to 16 or 18 years of age. Special effort should 
be made to develop these courses in places of employment when instruction can be 
given more effectively and advantageously (without loss of time, suitable equipment, 
illustrative material, subject matter for daily lessons) in the business establishment 
than in the school building. Instruction that carries its point—that proves its worth 
in the daily employment—increases the demand for education both general and voca- 
tional. Passive approval of this form of education will not bring results. Part-time 
vocational education is pioneer education and to insure its success it requires vigorous 
propaganda on the part of educational leaders and genuine belief in it, as well as good 
teaching on the part of the teachers who undertake the work. 

4. Since stimulation, promotion, and development of vocational education is of 
paramount importance in the ever-widening horizon of women’s employment, a staff 
of workers commensurate with the importance of the problem should be provided by 
both the State and Federal authorities. Each of the regional fields should have a 
woman agent for industrial education charged with the duties of stimulating and 
developing courses for the provisions for teacher-training courses and all-day, part- 
time, and evening vocational courses for which Federal funds of the Smith-Hughes 
Act provide. 

Each State should have a woman in charge of industrial education for girls and 
women charged with the duty of stimulating and developing the work within the State 
as outlined by the State board and approved by the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation. 

5. It is of utmost importance that each State make definite provisions for teacher- 
training courses for State supervisors and teachers for the vocational schools of the 
State. So long as State and national programs of vocational education depend upon 
stimulation for their ultimate acceptance and effective operation, definite and sus- 
tained effort should be made to attract well-educated, well-trained women as well as 
men into the field of vocational education. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. 





New Agreement Affecting the Men’s Clothing 
Industry in Chicago. 


NEW agreement granting increases in wages to piece and time 
A workers in the men’s clothing industry in Chicago has been 
entered into, effective December 15, 1919, by the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America and Chicago clothing manufacturers. 
The considerations that figured in the final adjustment, as presented 
by the employees, were as follows: , 


1. Increased cost of living. 

2. Desire for improvement in standards of living, if the industry can afford it. 

3. The great demand for labor in this industry, which would have permitted great], 
increased wages by bargains made by individual workers, had not the agreement 
stabilized and moderated rates of wages. 

4. The increased market value which labor in this industry now commands, as shown 
by increases in wages in other cities. 

5. The efficiency of this industry in maintaining constant production, thereby mak- 
ing its important contribution to public welfare, both in the economic aspect of doing 
its share toward keeping costs down as compared with the wastefulness of strikes, and 
in the general social and public aspect of maintaining order and peace in industry in 
the midst of a generally disturbed condition in the labor world. 

6. The efficiency of the Chicago market, in particular, asa piecework market, which 
makes it possible for the Chicago market to do at least as well by the workers as other 
less efficient markets, and makes any other attitude hard to justify. 


Against any increase at this time it was maintained by the repre- 
sentatives of the firms: 

1. That increases in wages in the industry have more than kept pace with in- 
creased cost of living. 

2. That whatever may be true as to the demand for labor and the consequent market 
rate of wages, there is at this time a paramount duty to the public not to increase the 
cost of the necessaries of life unless there is a real exigency, which in this case does 
not exist. 

3. That this industry is now in a highly favorable condition, as compared with- 
other industries, both national and local, especially when it is considered that only 
about one-third of those employed are heads of families. 

4. That since deflation is bound to come sooner or later, every increase which adds 
to costs has a tendency in the wrong direction, and will make the inevitable shrinkage 
more keenly felt. 

5. That the indirect effects on prices and industry of any increase in wages at this’ 
time ought to be considered. 

6. That local conditions in the Chicago market, both within the industry and in the 
relation of this to other industries, make any change undesirable from the point of 
view of the best interests of the agreement into which many of the firms have recently 
entered. 
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After considering and weighing these and other arguments presented 
the board of arbitration, to which under existing agreement the 
question of changes in wage rates was automatically referred, issued 
the following award: 

Beginning December 15, 1919, an increase shall be added to the piece and wage 
rates now in existence under the agreements, in the shops of the firms and their con- 
tractors. The new rates thus established shall prevail up to June 1, 1920, except 
when detailed changes may be ordered by the board of arbitration on recommendation 
of either of the trade boards. 

The increase shall be applied as follows: 

An increase of twenty per cent (20%) shall be given to sections or occupations, 
where the average earnings or wages on a forty-four hour basis are $30 or less per week, 
and five per cent (5% ) to sections where the average earnings on a forty-four hour basis 
are $50 or more per week. An increase equivalent to $6 per week shall be given 
to sections where the average earnings are from $30 to $49.99 per week. 

An increase of 20 per cent shall be given to all week workers now receiving less 
than $30 per week; an increase of $6 per week to week workers now receiving 
from $30 to $49.99 per week; and an increase of 5 per cent to week workers now re- 
ceiving $50 or more per week. 

In piecework sections, the equivalent of the increase shall be calculated and added 
to the existing piece rates. 

In addition to the increases granted above, the board will grant further increases in 
specific sections to be recommended by the committee appointed to investigate the 
subject of relative disparities in rates now existing. 

The increase shall apply to all sections and classes of labor represented by the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, provided that nothing in this shall be 
taken to prejudice certain problems of reclassification which are now pending before 
the board of arbitration under the Hart, Schaffner & Marx agreement. Pending the 
completion of such reclassification, and a final decision, such persons as were granted 
increases by the board under the agreement of July 8 shall be presumed to be entitled 
to the increases herein provided. 

Inexperienced persons employed in the trade less than three months at week work 
shall not be included in the award. 

Persons Who are working on piece-rate operations on a weekly minimum guaranty 
shall be considered pieceworkers and not week workers. 

In calculating the classifications of piecework sections for the purpose of applying 
these increases, the same methods and practices shall be employed as in the adjustment 
of July, 1919. 

The board hereby authorizes the establishment of commissions, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Millis and Mr. Mullenbach, with representation of employers and 
workers, respectively, selected by themselves, to elaborate and recommend to the 
board standards of wages and production, and classifications of week workers. The 
chairmen shall have the deciding votes in cases of disagreement, and such recom- 
mended standards and classifications, when approved by the board, shall become a 
part of this award. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 





Employment in Selected Industries in February, 
1920. 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics received and tabulated reports 
concerning the volume of employment in February, 1920, 
from representative establishments in 13 manufacturing 

industries. Comparing the figures of February, 1920, with those of 
identical establishments for February, 1919, it appears that in 11 
industries there was an increase in the number of persons employed, 
while in 2 there was a decrease. The largest increase, 124.9 pe 
cent, is shown in woolen, while cotton finishing and men’s ready- 
made clothing show percentage increases of 52.3 and 50.2, respec- 
tively. Decreases of 15.9 per cent in car building and repairing and 
9.7 per cent in cigar manufacturing are shown. 

Twelve of the 13 industries show an increase in the total amount 
of the pay roll for February, 1920, as compared with February, 1919, 
and 1 shows a decrease. The most important percentage increases, 
252.4 and 137.9, appear in woolen and men’s ready-made clothing. 
The next largest increases are 96.9 per cent in cotton finishing, 65.9 
per cent in silk, and 65.6 per cent in cotton manufacturing. A 
decrease of 13.3 per cent is shown in car building and repairing. 

The increases in the volume of employment over last year are 
largely due to labor troubles and the cancellation of Government 
contracts in January, 1919, which decreased employment and 
production in February, 1919. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN FEBRUARY, 1919, 
AND FEBRUARY, 1920. 

















| 
Estab- | Number on pay roll. Amount of pay roll 
lish- 
ments aax — — 
report- Period of Per | Per 
Industry. ad pay roll.| Febru- | Febru- ended Febru- Febru- | cent of 
ary, ary, | aty, \(+)or| 2ry, ay, Tinlor 
et Al 1919. | 1920. |i toc,| 1919. 1920. teal dl 
Years. (—). |} (—) 
Automobile manufacturing. .. 37 |L week. | 89,846 |126, 149 | + 40.4 ($2,591,511 $4,065, 361 56.9 
Boots and shoes. ............. 69 |...do.....| 58,738 | 63,760 |+ 8.5 | 1,177,502 | 1,462,796 94.2 
Car building and repairing. . . . 50 | 4month.} 62,279 | 52,373 |— 15.9 | 3,544,944 | 3,072,663 | — 13.3 
Cigar manufacturing ......... 55 | l week. .| 18,363 | 16,581 |— 9.7 286,980 | 331,662 | + 15.6 
Clothing, men’s ready-made. . Yr ee “ee 19,117 | 28,710 |+ 50.2 401,517 | 955,048 | +137.9 
Cotton finishing. ............. 16 |...do....| 8,394 | 12,787 |+ 52.3 145,676 | 286,824 | + 96.9 
Cotton manufacturing... .. .. 57 |...do.....| 50,115 | 57,374 |4+ 14.5 709,971 | 1,175,401 | + 65.6 
Hosiery and underwear. ..... 62 |...do.....| 28,559 | 32,344 |+ 13.3 402,594 | 593.178 | + 47.3 
Tron and steel................ 93 | 4month./147, 521 {149,904 [+ 1.6 (10,043,797 |11,073,588 | + 10.3 
Leather manufacturing... ... 33 | 1 week. .| 16,448 | 18,444 |4+ 12.1 | 365,081 | 479,031 | + 31.2 
Paper making................ 57 |...do.....| 31,126 | 32,449 /+ 4.3) 646,732 | 837,179 | + 29.4 
SRS bUtGh esd adeiuca iced 50 | 2 weeks .| 17,667 | 21,279 |+ 20.4 594, 993 987,223 | + 65.9 
. Saat nt 47 | 1 week. .| 18,252 | 41,042 |4124.9 291,152 | 1,026,052 | +252.4 
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Comparative data for February, 1920, and January, 1920, appear 
in the following table. The figures show that in 3 industries there 
was an increase in the number of persons on the pay roll in February 
as compared with January and in 10 industries a decrease. Several 
factors contributed to produce a decrease in employment in February. 
The most important were seasonal reductions, the tie-up of transpor- 
tation during the first part of the month on account of snowstorms, 
lack of raw material, and much sickness among employees during 
the influenza epidemic. The increases in the number of persons 
employed are 1.7 per cent in automobile manufacturing, 1.6 per cent 
in men’s ready-made clothing, and 1.6 per cent in iron and steel. 
The greatest decrease—4.5 per cent—is shown in cigar manufacturing. 

In comparing February with January, 2 industries show an 
increase in the amount of money paid to employees, while 11 show a 
decrease. The increases are 5.9 per cent in iron and steel and 2.2 
per cent in silk; the largest decreases—10.4, 7.9, and 6.7 per cent- 
are shown in cotton finishing, cigar manufacturing, and boots and 
shoes. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN JANUARY AND 
FEBRUARY, 1920. 





























Estab- | Number on pay roll. | Amount of pay roll. 
“stab- 
lish- pe 
ments | | Per Per 
report-| period | cent cen 
Industry. ing for | + CT!00.08 | al of in- | of in- 
eee andeeem — | Febra-| crease | January, | February,/ crease 
ary an conn | on | (+) or 1920. 1920. (+) or 
erent 1920. | 1920, | +) °F | | | 
ary. | crease | | crease 
(—). (—) 
Automobile manufacturing. ..| 38 | 1 week. ./114, 565 |116, 534 +1.7 |$3,818,650 |$3,726,551 | — 2.4 
Boots and shoes........-...-. 68 |...do..... 63,792 | 62,791 | —1.6 | 1,540,661 | 1,438,081 | — 6.7 
Car building and repairing... -| 49 | 4month.| 47,195 | 47,020; — .4 | 2,853,315 | 2,772,315 — 2.8 
Cigar manufacturing.......... 55 | 1 week..| 17,522 | 16,732} -4.5| 364,246 335, 608 - 7.9 
Clothing, men’sready-made. .| 48 |...d0..... | 28,372 | 28,838 +1.6 996,048 | 960,785) — 3.5 
Cotton finishing .............. 16 |...do....) 13,128 | 12,787 | —2.6| 320,070 | 286,824 | —10.4 
Cotton manufacturing........ 53 |...do.....| 46,248 | 45,132 | -—2.4)| 966,617 927,479 | — 4.( 
Hosiery and underwear....... Gh 35140... | 32,295 | 31,993| —.9]| 614,905| 587,952 — 4.4 
DIN vi cn cdccctccask 86 | 4month.'144, 787 147,151 +1.6 |10, 298, 643 |10, 902, 358 + 5. ! 
Leather manufacturing. ...... 32 | Ll week. .| 18,497 | 17,959} -—2.9| 478,525) 465,833 | — 2.7 
Paper making.........+..-.-. 55 |...d0..... 31,990 ; 31,781 | —+-7| 821,961} 818,942 - { 
Sse~ anes evsw sncsentsscesoens 50 | 2 weeks..| 21,337 | 21,279| —.3| 965,692 | 987,223 + 2.2 
WOODS 5 no censiwtnstidnsisencl 47 | l week. .| 41,376 | 40,767 | —1.5 | 1,076,118 | 1,042,128 | — 3.2 


| j j | 





In addition to the data presented in the above tables as to the 
number of employees on the pay roll, 80 plants in the iron and steel 
industry reported 120,388 employees as actually working on the last 
full day of the pay period reported for February, 1920, as against 
120,262 for the reported pay-roll period in February, 1919, an increase 
of 0.1 per cent. Figures given by 77 establishments in the iron and 
steel industry for February, 1920, and January, 1920, show that 
119,171 employees were actually working on the last full day of the 
pay period reported for in February, 1920, as against 120,693 for the 
period in January, 1920, a decrease of 1.3 per cent. 
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Changes in Wage Rates. 


URING the period January 15 to February 15, 1920, in 10 of the 

11 industries which reported changes in wage rates, only 

increases were reported; in 1 industry 1 establishment reported a 

decrease. Two establishments reported no change. Of the estab- 

lishments reporting, many did not answer the inquiry relative to this 
item, but in such cases it is not likely that changes were made. 

Automobile manufacturing: Two establishments reported an increase 
of 2 per cent, affecting 40.4 per cent of the force in one plant and 
4 per cent of the employees in the other concern. One firm granted 
an increase of 8 per cent to 11.8 per cent of the men, and 4} per cent 
of the workers in one factory were given a 4 per cent increase. 

Boots and shoes: Two establishments gave a 25 per cent increase, 
affecting 50 per cent of the employees in one plant and 40 per cent 
of the men in the other concern. About 32 per cent of the force 
in one firm were granted an increase of 22 per cent. A 15 per cent 
increase, affecting 15 per cent of the employees, was reported by one 
plant. One establishment gave a 10 per cent increase to 35 per 
cent of the force while another factory reported an increase of about 
10 per cent, affecting 4 per cent of the force. One concern granted 
5 per cent of the men a 6 per cent increase. One firm reported an 
increase but made no further statement. The 10 per cent bonus was 
discontinued by one firm. 

Cigar manufacturing: A 14 per cent increase, affecting 90 per cent 
of the employees, was given by one firm. All the force in one concern 
received a 10 per cent increase, while 90 per cent of the men in another 
factory were given a wage rate increase of approximately 10 per cent. 
One establishment reported a 74 per cent increase, affecting 85 per 
cent of the employees. 

Men’s ready-made clothing: All of the employees in one establish- 
ment received a 10 per cent increase. 

Cotton finishing: One firm reported a 14 per cent increase, affecting 
9 per cent of the employees. 

Cotton manufacturing: All the employees in two plants received a 
wage rate increase of 10 per cent, while another firm granted an 
increase of approximately 10 per cent to the entire force. One estab- 
lishment gave a 7 per cent increase to all the men and one factory 
reported an increase of about 34 per cent, affecting all of the force. 

Hosiery and underwear: One establishment reported an average 
increase of about 13.2 per cent to about 8 per cent of the employees. 
All of the employees in one firm received a wage rate increase of 124 
per cent. Three concerns granted a 10 per cent increase, affecting 
all of the force in two factories and 25 per cent of the men in the third 
establishment. Twenty per cent of the employees in one mill were 
granted an increase of approximately 8 per cent. 
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Iron and steel: All of the employees in one plant received an 
increase of 14 per cent. Twenty-nine establishments granted a 10 
per cent increase; in 11 of these all employees were affected; in 
8, practically all; in 1, 90 per cent; im another, 75 per cent; 
in 2, 663 per cent; and in the remaining 6, 65 per cent, 60 per 
cent, about 60 per cent, 50 per cent, 3 per cent, and all the day men, 
respectively. An increase of approximately 10 per cent was reported 
by three mills, affecting all the employees in one concern, about 
96 per cent of the force in the second firm, and 90 per cent of the 
men in the third establishment. Another plant reported a 10 per 
cent increase but made no further statement. One plant changed 
the bonus from 55 to 65 per cent. One concern granted increases 
ranging from 7 to 10 per cent, to 70 per cent of the employees. All 
of the employees in one establishment were given an increase of 
94 per cent, while all the men in another mill were granted a 9 
per cent increase. An increase of 8.9 per cent, affecting 90.3 per 
cent of the force, was reported by one concern. Three establishments 
gave an 8 per cent increase, affecting all the men in two concerns, 
and 50 per cent of the employees in the third mill. All of the 
force in one plant were given an increase of 6.9 per cent, and 
the entire force of another firm were granted a 5 per cent increase. 
Six firms reported an increase of 2.3 per cent but made no further 
statement. An increase of 2 per cent, affecting 10.8 per cent of the 
employees, was reported by one plant. 

Leather manufacturing: One establishment gave an increase of 15 
per cent to 25 per cent of the employees, and one-third of the men in 
another plant received a 114 percentincrease. Practically all the men 
in one concern were given an increase of approximately 74 per cent. 

Paper making: One establishment gave a 10 per cent increase to 
all of the employees and another firm reported an increase of 10 per 
cent but failed to state the number of persons affected. Two mills 
granted an increase of approximately 10 per cent, affecting all the 
employees in one plant and 75 per cent of the force in the other. One 
concern gave increases ranging from 4 to 10 per cent to the entire 
force. An increase of 8 per cent, affecting 13.4 per cent of the 
men, was reported by one mill. Approximately 40 per cent of the 
employees in another establishment received an increase of 6 per 
cent, while 17.7 per cent of the employees in another plant received 
an increase of 5.8 per cent. One concern reported an increase to all 
the force but did not state the amount of the increase, while another 
plant reported a general advance in wages but made no further state- 
ment. 

Sik: An increase of 20 per cent, affecting 50 per cent of the 
employees, was reported by one concern, while the entire force in 
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one establishment received an increase of about 17 per cent, and 
about 79 per cent of the employees in another mill were granted a 
15 per cent increase. An increase of 12} per cent, affecting about 
9 per cent of the men, was reported by one firm, while another con- 
cern gave a 12 per cent increase to 30 per cent of the force. Five 
establishments reported a 10 per cent increase, affecting all of the 
employees in two mills, 60 per cent of the men in another plant, 50 
per cent of the employees of the fourth firm, and 20 per cent of the 
force in the fifth concern. Ninety per cent of the force in one estab- 
lishment were given a wage increase of about 10 per cent. One con- 
cern reported an increase of 8 per cent, affecting 40 per cent of the 
employees, while another plant reported a 6 per cent increase, 
affecting 45 per cent of the employees. Twenty per cent of the men 
in one mill were given a 5 per cent increase. All of the men in one 
mill received an increase of $2 a week and all the women an increase 
of $1 a week. One establishment gave the weavers, or about 60 per 
cent of the force, an increase of 5 cents per hour. 





Finding Employment for Disabled Civilians in 
the United States. 


By GERTRUDE R. STEIN.! 


HE Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men, 101 East Twenty- 
third Street, New York City, formerly the Red Cross Insti- 
tute, has recently compiled tables to show what jobs men with 

certain disabilities have secured through its bureau. Most of the 
claims made as to the working ability of crippled men have been 
speculative. The institute now has records of about 2,200 cases 
of men and boys suffering from orthopedic difficulties. There is a 
great deal of statistical information in these records which might 
be of use to others undertaking work with disabled civilians. The 
institute is anxious to make these facts of use to any organization 
interested, and welcomes inquiries. 

The institute secured 1,800 positions for crippled men and boys 
during its first two years. It does not maintain a general bureau 
for the handicapped, but studies opportunities for orthopedic cases 
only. The institute realized early in its history that the orthopedic 
cases were only asmall part of the general probiem. It felt, however, 
that in as technical and experimental a subject as this it was better 
to try to do a small job thoroughly rather than to attempt to 
cover the whole field superficially. 








1 Employment secretary, Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men. 
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When the institute started its employment bureau the secretaries 
found difficulty in persuading employers to take disabled men. The 
whole idea of having crippled workmen was a new one to many. 
Even some of the workmen were surprised that the world expected 
them to ‘‘carry on” again. Applicants came to the bureau who had 
not worked in 10 or 15 years. Their friends and relatives had 
treated them as though there was no possibility of their ever again 
being among the employed. It has been very gratifying, as the 
bureau has progressed, to see the increasing variety of positions 
open to the handicapped, and the increasing number of cripples 
who have started out for a second time on their industrial careers. 

In placement work for the handicapped it is difficult to lay down 
rules. For one cripple it is essential that he get work near home. 
He may secure congenial and a very good paying position, but if 
it is necessary for him to travel by subway he will be irregular and 
unpunctual. A man with spinal trouble frequently can stand or 
sit at work, but these postures must be varied. If he keeps in one 
position for any length of time the pain becomes excessive. Another 
man is so foreign that he can not work in a factory where the foreman 
is not of his nationality. There are many other complicating cir- 
cumstances, such as hours, sanitary conditions, wages, etc. In 
placing cripples we have all the difficulties of the placement of the 
normal man plus many others. 

The fact that the institute has placed 1,800 men is not so encourag- 
ing as it appears. There are many errors in these placements. Some 
of these men would have received more satisfactory positions if 
the secretaries had possessed the information they have since obtained. 
We are only in the very beginning of this science of rehabilitation. 
We have much to learn, and, unfortunately for those with whom we 
work, we have to learn through our errors. 

One result of this survey is the discovery of how few men with 
arm amputations (only 165) have been placed. Many of these 
placements have unfortunately not been constructive. This has 
certainly been the hardest task the institute has had before it. <A 
one-armed man can not place himself without almost superhuman 
effort. Although the institute bureau has concentrated its greatest 
efforts on this problem of the arm case the results have not been 
large. A few very constructive placements however, were made, 
such as those of painter, welder, insurance investigator, milling 
machine tender, electrical engineer, nickel plater, etc. The bureau 
is always on the search for jobs for which men with arm disabilities 
can be trained. 
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Occupations of Disabled Cwilians. 


Right arm amputated (84 men). 


Building maintenance: Number. 
eT. Sa cceeeacs is 4 
Elevator operator. ............- 7 
SL Oe | 
CS Se ebS0636 6b a's obsess 7 
Switchboard operator........... 3 
I 11 

Clerical work: 
SS ae ae | 
el dS cai vcs ete eed mde a 7 
Ee ee Pree 2 

Technical workers: 
ERLE eee eee Se 4 


Trade workers: Number. 
Ne 

| Machine tender... . 2 
eat oat 464 a ah On 
NS IO FOTO 
I 





Woodworker. 
Miscellaneous: 

Machine tender. . 

ee ee seccces Se 





Se a pen eee 9 


Left arm amputated (80 men). 


3uilding maintenance: 


Number 
iis ei aan cndesnndse 2 
Elevator operator. ............. 5 
NR 5 ce WbGSe ace Seeaws | 
CE a | 
EE ee 5 
Relief man, subway. .........-- | 
NS dd aricii an setae a ae ed l 
Switchboard operator........... 4 
ES 10 

Clerical work: 
SE ee 1 
Salesman or collector........... 3 
Professional and technical: 
Building inspector.............- 1 
EEE SR a ree 3 
Electrical engineer..........-... l 
One arm partially 
Building maintenance: Number 
a ] 
i acc sicks oem ands 5 
Elevator operator. ............- 22 
Fireman, assistant. ............ 1 
CPMCEEEGL LS sScisccstncs- Jf 
CS Ee 3 
ES EEE 3 
a 25 
EES 1 
Switchboard operator........... 1 
i a aad 26 
Window cleaner. .............. 1 
CE See 1 


Number. 


Professional and technical—Concl’d. 





Insurance inspector............ l 
tecreation director. .......... | 
Social worker. ................ | 
Trade worker: 
Buttons........... ahaa aided 2 
| IN eed a a as oa ad a ck bes 3 
Nickel plater |, ee ee l 
ERE ES SE eS end 
EE ae wee. oe 
Pencils (milling, drilling, etc.).. 3 
Pomeners, metal. ......ceccccce- 2 
aha nak a athe naib macace 
Miscellaneous: 
SE rn 21 





disabled (217 men).? 


Clerical workers: 


Number. 
Eg 5 2 
Charge of records............... 
I 
Seen t] 
a ae uc «(Co 
Office boy........ iia eae ll il 
Post-office clerk.........-. as 
at te nolan 
Shipping clerk............. ea : 
Stock and time clerk........... 2 

Technical: 

Lithographer. ......-.... Ree sales 2 
a a a ewig l 





2 Including paralysis, fractures, finger amputations, deformed arms, etc. 
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Trade workers: Number. 


SESE TELE FOL l 
ee Pe ee ] 
MI oc cudtashdawiecns 1 
Cabinet WOPKEE: .. 26... cc ce eee- l 
Chemical factory................ l 
I cian dis . cbeieid a ort b's 2 
TE eT 1 
Electric specialties............. l 
Pam inepector...........i...... 5 
Furniture (boring machine). . . . l 
ee eS) et ead oe tale 1 
SES PT 2 
Machine welding............... 10 
Mattress factory................. l 
Millinery factory................ l 
Motion-picture operator........ 2 
meoventy factory... ......08650... 2 
Operator, ladies’ waists......... 1 
(tical (learner)...............-. l 
Es idik cd 4014.> uh ned eu rosea l 


Both legs amputated 
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Trade workers—Concluded Number - 
SE a, Cee 
UE BOOT 6 occ vincsccase mex - 2 
Pasting clippings................ 
ye 
PD, A 3 
Repairing vacuums..........-. 
REECE ae 
es f 
Wicker furniture (learner)... ... 
ee OIG Ga co nce asa viies soa’ 
0, Se a or 

Miscellaneous: 

Car cleaner (taxi)............... 
i a tee on | 
I, 6 oss Cumuanatebe s 
SS wcaWadeds sls sos 3 
Ns. Suidiced ca cticabls sa 
tiie l ad. saddle Oeidas 
en ge ae ae 
cereale to's ie bo ane w olin 





or paralyzed (84 men). 





Other trade work: 


Auto governor 


Bindery 


Buttons........ 


Numbe! 





Building maintenance: Number. 
Elevator operator................ 6 
Switchboard operator........... 3 

Clerical and technical: 
nis CAAT aks a 4d 5 ke 46's meee l 
SGEG toe. ose s nas outers bee. l 
iuh Lies «ce aevek oes seu 2 
SRNR oS td oo Sata othe 2 
NE os keosatnneotien aie 3 
dls ininds 6.0 00:0 brs hehe l 

Jewelry, etc.: 

IRE ALR Se lA l 
Silversmith (learner)........... 1 
ET Se 2 1 
Wate remeising. . ......-.+5.-. 1 

Metals and machinery: 
eticdiarin p> ans «halen 3 
IU Bi dees ds oc dee tk coke 3 

Woodworking and furniture: 

Air-brush worker............... 2 
Mirror polishing................ 1 
NG. ok nb pean eee hen 3 
Weer PUMmIOUNO.... 0. 5.2 eae 1 
Wy mWONMENy. 3... ec ieee 1 


One leg amputated (3868 men). 


NRE el ped Fa 
Electrical specialties. ........... 


ace cetcccsevease 
EES PR Er a eg ari ae a 
DeniagittnGlecsnnens tonccane 
Typewriter assembling. 








Building maintenance: Number. | Building maintenance—Con. Number 
ST Gach cnoedec Ie wn pede 1 ER ig ee pee 
a ce im. dri haat I 1 CS yee ere 
MEE... occ cseheedeunsoess 21 I ee 
EET TEARS ri a 2 in, <Chiidéheveensenaee 
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Building maintenance—Concl’d. Number. Trade work—Concluded. Number. 
BT PIS bin sw dinie os cence. l PR ccbatsnsuaeeeaiseses 
Switchboard operator. .........-. 9 Pn PANE. os Sec esl oecsias 14 
EA eee 4 es ae 

Clerical, professional, and technical: Ds tivtdctbeneedvweeeians | 
ME ccdceliaevesct--..2. 28 Handkerchiefs (cutting)........ 
AS Cob ncueessc sss vas 2 Hospital supplies (bench)...... | 
Caretaker, truant school......... l Kitchen utensils (bench)........ 2 
eS Tee eee TRE Eee l Lace and nettings.............. l 
ENTE eee eT eee EEE 13 Lacquering switchboard........ 2 
EE rey ee 2 MNS 5 va inc dudvwectenvdesses 
anaes sn sss chaos 3 BRT 3 x0. J ecadevncebabawes 
I. SS esos ec esacees 1 Leather (punching)............ 3 
sg boa dk vo oss ode 2 DE SOT 5 oid ccediciewconus _ | 
Information clerk...........-.- 1 TET TET ET Oe 1] 
I ewaddse's <s0csss sss 2 Mechanic’s helper............. 
re 2 RP Perry 
Shipping clerk................ 4 eg | MPT TTT Tree | 
Stenographer ag: Poy PRS Oe ae Ee I D4 weed ewe a eee 10 
RS ok ad dace meas aa we 2 Cg ee Se 
S20. ioe oa ce ee 2 Packer, department store... ... 2 

Trade work: ance ses qdsnvav kaenseseeee 2 
CR iidas sé adcassxedneus Pasting clippings. ............. 6 
ES Pree vere l Patterns (machinist)............ 
Aptificial limbes................- 10 EE A ee eee 2 
pe l Pianos (assembling)............ 16 
OD Sek dae ow seas canes 1 Picture frames (painting). . . , 
ON PPO CE CE Ce 2 Polishing hardware............. 5 
ie ce neainneh eaten meds l EES, occu dweceawndeoenaa 2 
bios atnsenss+< san ber an Printing machine............... 2 
Ss Ss @ dc e00'n'n 00-95 00 2 4 J 3.5 «09 Meee: ‘) 
Braids CIT SrT TTT CT oT Te Te 1 Solderer ee re oe ee | 
aha: «ae neghiins > » vekwnee 3 a a Oi ae a Maia 
 ctdahehhss sean > tat kiee.ee 15 Talking machines...........-. 

NG it a te a dialana id ected a 17 PS i I 

re l NS iss he chwannhet ewe ds 8 
SG Mb bitinn's dst ohnsecceen ses 4 Ts so sscncknaienss 2 
Cans (soldering)................ 1 Typewriter repairer..........-.. 
Celluloid (buffer).............. l Watches (learners). ............ 2 
ee 1 Gd ss 5s adbasdrtnveged’ 26 
SE enncacps dundnns «5 295d 1 0 a l 
ss in nin bad 2's aemeidensis 4 . - e l 
Crating furniture.............-. 1 CS ESLER nee 3 
Dictograph assembling.......... 1 Woodworking............-.---- l 
PD s ocadnons'paieccnccee- 1 | Miscellaneous: 
Dolls. . . ...2- 2-22 --eeeee- eee 4 Chauffeur, department store... l 
ick a «enya mnseds- 4 a ibe Bhs nda o wabe ibiwe 60 2 
Electrical specialties............ 14 ge a a ae a 1 
Expansion bolt (emery wheel).. 2 Film inspector..........-.--.-- § 
ee l SS a 1 
0 Sere I Plumber’s assistant. ..........- l 
Fire extinguishers..........---. 8 Salesman.............------ 2 
eee eee 1 , 1 
Flowers (varnishing). .....---.- 1 | 
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Paralysis of right or left side (90 men). 














Building maintenance: Number. | Trade work—Concluded. Number 
aes a veag o> « baphiabh l A Ss C8, a: aw ws voeaticins Ey whahia’« 
es thx ca eile 2 EER iy TTR, ns ae 
Elevator operator. ..........-.. 14 Drill press.......... , 

OE REE RE tree l Electric novelties. ............-. 
Ais a iitta na xb a allah es yd « 6 ieee BROOCH... . .. . . 5. sone e 
Switchboard operator........... 4 EE eer 
WR 6 ds's5 ca canes we © 5 SE NE, oon oe wna ecb omes sie 

Clerical and technical: Painting flowers. .............. 
Assistant shipping clerk......... 1 Painting furniture. ............ 
SR ca dn (cb ba ba yas wen baked 5 ES ak tls cs Atee bonnets 
Draftsman, maps. ........-..... 1 Polishing hardware............. 
Electrical inspector. ........... 1 es 6k aBelne ims pc amih vas 
Index room clerk. ............. 1 tin x's + ointsins bh eka 
Information clerk.............. 1 | Miscellaneous: 
as das « snc sieachslee meets « 1 SUT Mc atnadaweakensume 
oc aus» « o eleatieamind « 1 TD. + « 60<eudl anene anes 

Trade work: Sil EAE SS 14 
oS, « Steadintre signtineld 1 i diana & iat ath 0 neal 
A ee 1 a arene 

Spinal injuries and Potts disease (84 mer 

Building maintenance: Number. | Trade work—Concluded: Number. 
Ne BS A Sie. ft Pam amepector...............:. . 
Elevator operator. ...........-- 3 Fire extinguishers. ............. 
RMS Src once skh eweste ee l Rt et Sie id wb where 
ST 975.53 04 530%. Cute onde l STE PeET Te 
SO ns TE Seabee ] ES ee 
EES ee l Glass blower (learner)..........- 
Switchboard operator ........... 1 Ry hoes seh adseses sees 
IN 8 sin dbscovadapedes te 3 Jeweler (learner)............... 

Clerical and technical: errr ret Pe 
Ad@reaing clevk. : 2 .0554..... 1 i coe vad pew EL he dies « 
AE Nil cots ity wine anid vc a « 4 Se ee 
CN ins cueev sue dives a 2 Motion-picture operator........ 1 
Se ons Sae a Danes’ 1 DMM cccudcdscdetvccaec. 1 
Receiving elerk............... 1 ST Ck ae a 2 
DOM CUOER. oo osc ccsbsbesi. 3 as 6d ose edie se. ct aks 

Trade work: NR ec diaadh <n s'enws dks sie sbee 
Ny ET eee 1 SNUG shan SS e¥ 06s scativess. 
EL i. stncdad gulls «Ss <bbed 2 Talking machines.............. l 
I ii igcvin ie eie ec sb ss Jie 6 Bs s Sets Te eee hg o's 04s 
Electric batteries............... 1 Woodworking.................. 
Electric irons (repairer)........ 1 | Miscellaneous: 

Electric specialties............. 5 SII kbdiddcicoewdecsced cess 1 
PORES. vidiicweon socccces eNtiwes 1 
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Locomotor ataxia (14 men). 
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Building maintenance: Number. | Trade work: on 
ee: Sa a l EE Ts 2 
Clerical : | SPUEED CIGEMEINE). 5... cc cccesccsess 
Adding-machine operator... .. .. 1 | i  iinidnecée ase isgne awe 
it bidecbiavesesess sss 1 | PME WOMNB goo sk ce ccc cesses 
ss én'n tine ses on 06 os 1 | I ee 
ES See aay ee 1 | ee 
Power press (hair wavers)....... | 

Typewriter repair............... | 

Hernia (19 men). 

Building maintenance: Number. | Trade work: Number. 
Ee ee | ES ee ee 
Elevator operator..............-.- 6 FADGE GRGtOMOEB... . 6.2 2. osc n sss | 
Engineer, apartment............ 1 | Miscellaneous: 

Engineer, wire works. ......... l I on onccnwacdibones 








3uilding maintenance: Number. , Clerical, etc.—Concluded. Number. 


Remetent janiter................ 3 Index clerk... SP Ae 
in cunaGheetevere ss econ Maes efumk... 2.2.2.2... cache’ 
ELS ca Dae N' de dane 6 ¢émns l | Receiving clerk................. 
Sas shee 6 %+4 00 te se nene 7 | PIE CE viccvcnasseve sas as ( 
Elevator operator................ 73 | iat ctcacsasdeee es 
Engineer, apartment..........-.. 2 Bes ice ci cteuesec'sc.. 3 
DC chhddbccecsesesaens  & Dc Satine sebuah rok a'6s,0 
Sy See ee 1 | Electric specialties: 
TN cS ons neces cacee l 0 ae ere I 
Rc URGkds as onseees ec. 5 Electric repairer (vacuums).... 2 
Kitchen assistant............... 12 Electric specialties............. 4] 
ee er | evi ivcaboccee I 
Telephone operator.............. 17 | Witting Gxtures.................. §& 
sin ands Shy ctew sts oceans 1 | Jewelry and watches: 
Pie iecibesieiinsas 2 Optician (learner)..............- 
es ahind sexes be stew «4 cae © 30 Polisher and learner............- 15 

. Clerical, ete.: Wee SEIN 62555. ccs ene. 4 

j Addressograph.................. 2 | Metal and machinery: 

: Ee |S Te 3 
Bookkeeper and stenographer... 6 PI ans vakepeccuesies 4 
i itetcamdsnwchiesessscics, 12 | PN ch bdcceasncaesscs 6 
PE CONOR Cisectvesysceuss ~ Of DUNN, S25 Ck GUd nae bo. oan S 
i Ghtlicttiesscaseetbiccs«, .@] i Ol Soin db bAES Dene ond 2 
EE Se | ck das SwKeVpewin sues 2 
Ee 3 EER ee 16 
ET ee a 1 | Metal worker. ........... _ 18 
tn tibecessecc sss 1 | PP MMIIURs vc cnccesvesssee. 2 
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I Ee 


PETTY 
sed an a heb a os tala 
Woodworking and furniture: 
Bier DOU WEEE. 5 oon we ce nn ee- 
Artificial-limb maker... ..-...--- 
I Eno cana oie bésone 
Scraping varnish..............- 
al aie 
Other trade work: 
aca +4 cases Wbledh 
Auto governors. ..............- 
Baking powder.............-..-- 
a 

SE on bob na bacbiwad patdeh 
i. . Kone DED 
Brush factory Si Ss sad waite sna ieee torte 
Cn cecccacescesus 
Chain manufacturing.........-. 
Changeable signs (assembling). . 
Clipping bureau................ 
eee 


Cork manufacturing. .......... 
6, Se a ee ee 
ee eee 
ee 


RS RS ee ee 
Ey eee 
Flowers (painting). ..........-- 
Fountain pens.............-...- 
ER i BRAG i 5 wacitele s «eae 


EE ee 
ED fo utnieain ce & anna 


Metal and machinery—Concil’d. Number. 


Q 
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Other trade work—Concluded. 


Laundry folder............. 
Sie ai ang. 5 54.424 <'s 2 
emtner Delte............. 
Magnetos (assembling). . -- 
hf a A I 
Ee se 
ce keheercivests 4 


Multicolor. ........ 


Nickel plating (buffing 


Novelties. ......... 
ee 

Paint manufacturin: 
Paper boxes. . 


Pattern making (bronze). 
PE « o« so duldaotesed 
NR. oo wcvidcnenin ve 
Pianos (bench work)... .. 
ee ee 

Plate washing (engraving 


Polishers, hardware 
Printing (feeder). . 
Razor blades. .. - 


Stenciling post cards... .-. 


LS a nes ae 


Thermometers..........-. 
Toy factory So ee ea 
Type manufacturing. 


Typewriter factory ...........- 


Umbrella handles.......... 


Wire work ( florists’ 
Miscellaneous: 
Chauffeur.......-..-. 


ROSE AEE 
CO OS ere 
Soda fountain clerk. ..... 
ee 


Number 


























ee en Oe 


a ale Mein alin 
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Reabsorption of Labor and Unemployment in 
the United Kingdom.’ 


Compiled by N. C. ADAMs. 


HE total number of men demobilized from the forces in the 
United Kingdom as of February 18, 1920, was 4,187,709, of 
which number 197,713 were officers and 3,989,996 were of 

other ranks. On the same date 102,147 women had been demo- 
bilized from the several women’s auxiliary branches of the service. 
Presumably all women in these branches of the service will be demo- 
bilized, in which case some 5,000 are yet to be released. 


TABLE 1.—DEMOBILIZATION OF HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES, BY SERVICE AND RANK, UP 
TO FEBRUARY 18, 1920. 











Number 








Strength at | Number demobilized 
Service and rank. | signing of | to be demo- | or discharged 
armistic« | bilized.2 up to Feb. 
18, l 120) 
Royal Navy: 
his a dhe Mon cs aig Salting idle bine aa ace 37, 196 | 21, 719 24, 35 
I A eka ld n ov cvwawhan 375, 973 | 171,814 247, 804 
Army: 
EE ae ee ae . 167, 118 114, 600 147, 209 
Rs pei ho an ch ne pS ean s Ghd ns ep ep ae 3, 816, 242 | 2, 373, 284 $3,499, 3 
Royal Air Force: 
EE eee ee ere 29, 696 20, 218 26, 176 
Giiber Pamks............. aS SSS eee eee ae 276, 809 | 180, 721 242, 846 
Total: | 
ee ia at aden 234, 010 | 156, 537 197, 713 
ERR EL eee as 1, 469, 024 2, 725,819 89,9 
| Plus subsequent additions. 3 In addition about 150,000 are still to be demobilized. 


2 Original expectations. 


There was a continuous week-to-week reduction in unemployment 
in the United Kingdom from the beginning of May, 1919, up to the 
last of September, when the railway strike took place and the long- 
drawn-out molders’ strike began. 

The total number of persons on the live registers of employment 
exchanges April 25, 1919, was 1,257,160, which number had de- 
creased to 530,336 on September 19, but up to the end of January, 
1920, the total had not again been so low, while twice during the 
period the weekly live register totals exceeded 600,000. Following 
the molders’ strike settlement, January 22, 1920, the week-to-week 
reduction was resumed, and February 6, 1920, the September 19, 
1919, total was lowered for the first time. On February 13 the 

nn 


total had fallen below a half million, the figures being 493,273. 





1 Unless otherwise indicated, the figures used in this article are copied from the weekly reports on de- 
mobilization and resettlement prepared under the direction of the Controller of Statistics of the British 
Ministry of Labor. 

For previous reports see MONTHLY Lasor Review for May, 1919, pp. 85 to 100, and September, 1919, 
pp. 135 to 161. 

2 On Mar. 5, 1920, the total had fallen to 425,157 
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To illustrate the amount of unemployment caused by the iron 
molding and core making trades’ strike the Weekly Report for 
November 25, 1919, says: ‘After more than nine weeks’ duration the 
number on strike is between 40,000 and 50,000. The number of men 
and boys with policies lodged in shipbuilding, engineering, and iron 
and steel trades is 118,794, or an increase of nearly 50,000 over the 
figures of September 19, the donation week preceding the strike.” 
This strike was settled on January 22, 1920, and work was resumed 
four days later. The strike had lasted more than four months, and 
it is estimated that at some time during that period 100,000 in allied 
trades were thrown out of employment, in addition to the 50,000 
on strike.’ 

The out-of-work donation scheme under which benefits were 
payable to those demobilized from the forces for a period of 26 weeks 
was, in May, 1919, extended for a second period of 26 weeks, and, 
again, in November, 1919, a further extension was made under 
modified terms for the period ending March 31, 1920.* 

The highest point in civilian unemployment was reached on March 
7, 1919, when 790,519 policies were lodged. From that date the 
number rapidly fell to 100,730 on September 26, and the reduction 
would doubtless have continued but for the combined effect of the 
railway strike and the iron molders’ dispute. The scrutiny by 
employment committees had resulted in the refusal of 40,700 origina! 
civilian policies, 70,400 extended policies to November 21, nearly 70 
per cent of these refusals being in respect of women. It should also 
be noted that more than 53,000 men and women had exhausted the 
full extended period of donation. 


Reabsorption—His Majesty’s Forces. 


HE resettlement reports of the Ministry of Labor are now pre- 

senting reabsorption statistics for ex-service men on the basis 
of the difference between the number demobilized whose furlough 
has expired and the number drawing unemployment benefit. “This 
method gives a more accurate figure than the method formerly 
used * but is still an understatement of reabsorption in view of the 
fact that the men discharged prior to the armistice who have been 
issued with His Majesty’s Forces policies are omitted from the tota! 
available for donation, their number being at present not ascertainable, 
though policies lodged by such men are included.”’ The reabsorption 
of women is still calculated only for those women to whom policies 
have been issued, a number less than 20 per cent of the total demobi- 





3 The molders finally accepted a 5s. ($1.22, par) increase in place of the 15s. ($3.65, par) demanded, on 
the understanding that a joint inquiry into working conditions of the trade would be held forthwith. 

4 See Montuty Lasor Review, February, 1920, pp. 228, 229. 
5’ See MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, September, 1919, pp. 136-138. 
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lized. A large proportion of the remaining 80 per cent either are not 
customarily employed or are trained workers such as nurses, motor 
drivers, etc., who have little or no difficulty in placing themselves. 

The original plan to demobilize by industries and in accordance 
with industrial needs was not strictly followed, and after September 
30 the publication of the analysis of the dispersal certificates by indus- 
trial groups was discontinued, as it was found by investigation to be 
unsafe to assume that all demobilized men had returned to the indus- 
tries in which they were grouped under the army classification. 

Table 2 shows the progress of the reabsorption in industry of 
demobilized members of the Forces, both men and women. It will 
be seen that only 8.9 per cent of the demobilized men whose furlough 
had expired were without employment February 6, 1920, while 21.9 
per cent of the demobilized women to whom policies had been issued 
were still unemployed. 


TABLE 2.—PROGRESS OF REABSORPTION OF HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES INTO INDUSTRY. 
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Demobilized men. 
Furlough expired. 
O r loved. Reabsorbed in 
serbemahe. Unemployed industry. | Total. 
a Total. 
, Per 1 ; Per 
Number. cent. Number. cent. 
SS = —_——— © — —— 
| | | | | 
1919 | 
Jam. 17.2.2... 2.2020-000-0------ 342,053 40, 400 18.7 | 175, 855 81.3 216, 255 | 558, 308 
OY ae = See $42,155 63,277 15.4 347, 161 84.6 | 410,438 1, 252, 593 
 *§ eae Sestvnaeaw 740,520 | 200, 686 16.0 | 1,051, 907 84.0 | 1,252,593 1,993,113 
PE ee ee te Se rae 330,908 | 336,570 16.9 | 1,656,543 83.1 | 1,993,113 2,324, 021 
SN os eS 6 « wtsin ceeds Swicis 267,513 | 402,151 17.3 | 1,921,870 82.7 | 2,324,021 2,501, 534 
er ee ree | 156,121 | 383,570 14.4 | 2,276,930 85.6 | 2,660,500 | 2,816,621 
{a a ee 143,241 | 363,926 12.9 | 2,452,695 87.1 | 2,816,621 | 2,959,862 
AUR. 1... ...2.-..-2-000202000- 92,495 | 264,570} 12.3] 2,595,202] 87.7 | 2,959,862 | 3,052,357 
Sept. 5..............--.------- 134,692 | 324,786 10.5 | 2,746,973 89.5 | 3,071,759 3, 206, 451 
NG tks ios sh oop yen | 204,104 | 300,251 9.5 | 2,847,361 90.5 | 3,147,613 | 3,351,716 
aS erates Q) | @) ': ae | @ (1) (1) 
ee  ccncahawcnens a 216,602 | 334,616 | 10.2} 2,959,125 89.8 | 3,293,741 | 3,447,343 
8 SS ea ee Serer 226,232 | 336,523 9.9 | 3,054,662 90.1 | 3,391,185 | 3,617,417 
chin ackniwenpn<s 205,446 | 342,000 9.9] 3,105,343} 90.0] 3,447,343 | 3, 652, 789 
Phe ds sn dedecercan- 190,168 | 348,955 9.9} 3,155,958 90.0 | 3,504,913 3, 695, 081 
ES ee 173,811 | 353, 868 9.9] 3,192,200} 90.1 | 3,545,868 | 3,719,679 
| ERNE GR ll 137,070 | 344,741 9.6 | 3,257,480 90.4 | 3,602,221 | 3,739,291 
Ne ighe apaeeraepaatat 107,307 | 356,069] 9.7 | 3,296,720] 90.3] 3,652,789 | 3,760,186 
sgh RE » we “ e a 3,329, 646 90.1 | 3,695,081 3, 775, 843 
+ 6... 22-2 eee eee ee eee eee] (2) } (2) (2) 2) 
1920. | 
a i gE See a | 638,459 | 377,957 10.1 | 3,361,334 | 89.9 | 3,739,291 3, 802, 750 
a EE ee oe 53,626 | 388,139 10.3 | 3,372,047 | 89.7 | 3,760,186 | 3,813,812 
hah ahs'vs o> sae es v0 0s 49,850 | 391,422 10.3 | 3,384,421 | 89.7 | 3,775,843 3, 825, 693 
UN ews6 ob <0ns «ceecncs<s. 43,842 | 380,293 10.1 | 3,409,863 | 89.9 | 3,790,156 3, 833, 998 
ES ee ee eee 37,602 | 372,173 9.8 | 3,430,577 90.2 | 3,802,750 3, 840, 352 
SESS a 37,163 | 339, 294 8.9 | 3,486,935 91.1 | 3,826,229 | 3,863,392 
Feb. 13 323, 725 he, 
| ARR RRORRER: ek. cisKs.....0ccedhsswccecsence 
Se Pe ; OSS Dt ae ere oe senuteeeneddnce 
Bs | . : ; 
1 No report owing to railway strike. 2 Noreport; next report covers 2 weeks. 
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TABLE 2.—PROGRESS OF REABSORPTION OF HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES INTO 
INDUSTR Y—Concluded. 
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| industry. 
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Reabsorbed in 
Date. | nas daa industry. 
Policies Policies = r Per 
| issued. | lodged. | Waem Number. | cent. 
ployed. a Per 
| Number.) cent, 
aye a= eae See ities, 
| 
1919 
BR Ts Soacd duvne thin accede 1,595 131 8.2 1,464| 91.8 177,319 81.9 
0 Se eee ee 2, 236 380 17.0 1,856 83.0 349,017 84.0 
BGT o's Shecctabdeteckceeebute 2,992 1,025 34.1 1,967 65.9 | 1,053,874 83.9 
Se ee eee ree 3,877 961 24.8 2,916 75.2) 1,659,359 83.0 
REE. ¢ cabcecedss feasccksdeen 5, 325 1,316 24.7 4,009 75.3 | 1,925,879 82.3 
ML VeNeducesdaneadcceces 6,584 2,082 31.6 4,502 68.4} 2,281,432 85.6 
eye ote 7,304 2,271 31.1 5, 033 68.9 | 2,457,728 86.0 
Ses 34.6 sakntséscasd second 8,070 2,101 26.0 5, 969 74.0 | 2,601,261 87.6 
I 8 Tle aa Sis 8,794 1,965 22. 4 6,829 | 77.6] 2,753,802] ° 89.3 
ea eee 9,442 2,021 21.4 7,421 78.6 | 2,854,782 90.5 
EE ae | (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) 
SET ak whereesratedeenwiecl 11,029 3, 332 30.2 7,697 59.8 | 2,966,822 89.9 
0 Ee ee 12,903 4,164 32.2 8, 739 67.8 | 3,063, 401 90.0 
PTGS pabrednacedscceevbass 13, 482 4,591 34.0 8,891 66.0 | 3,114,234 90.0 
RE ea 14,079 4,954 35.2 9,125} 64.8] 3,165,083 90.0 
ES a peepee rps 17,057 5,155 30.2} 11,902] 69.8] 3,204,102 89.9 
EE ee re 17,935 5,303 29.5 12,632 70.5 | 3,270,112 90.3 
EL .dbicieibtidieeieckes 18, 563 5, 566 29.9} 12,997] 70.1] 3,309,697 90. 4 
BN Ma os hdc cevandcderes cea 19, 475 5, 245 27.0 14, 230 73.0 | 3,343,876 90.0 
SS REESE ee (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) 
1920. 
JOM. 2. .... ceccceccecseceseeees 20, 484 5,138 25.0 15,346 | 75.0 | 3,376,680 89.8 
PEs Cian cageecensescversccacy 20, 875 5, 007 24.0 15, 868 76.0 | 3,387,915 89.6 
Jan. 16........-.-..2-------0- 21,181 5,073 23.9 16, 108 76.1 | 3,490,529 89.6 
JOB. BB... ccccccvccvccescecee | 21, 497 5,072 23.6 16, 425 76.4] 3,426, 288 89.8 
iia shigiiedhaeeh os nos 2!, 746 4,943 22.7] 16,803] 77.3] 3,447,380 90.1 
SN idtchensvckdesckds eae a 21, 955 4, 800 21.9 17, 155 78.1 | 3,504,090 91.0 
ia ete en a Lali slocs ditetuees O00 Binds... % 5 t SE Eeeeahe SHES Ms BRT 
| RE es A ea 206 bcs .. <. teawebadefbeaccesalesosasesoess Lohabs'ee 
3’ Noreport owing to railway strike. 4‘ Noreport; next report covers 2 weeks. 


Reabsorption—Civilians. 


ABLE 3 shows for civilians the cumulative number of policies 
issued, the number remaining lodged at specific dates, and the 
number of unemployed persons reabsorbed into industry as indicated 
by the difference between policies issued and policies lodged at a 
given date. 
The publication of these statistics was. not resumed after the 
interruption caused by the strikes which focused in September, at 
which time 95 per cent of the unemployed civilians had been re- 
absorbed into industry. 
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According to the final published report 1,983,793, or 95 per cent of 
all unemployed civilians in Great Britain to whom unemployment 
donation policies had been issued from November 25, 1918, to Sep- 
tember 12, 1919, had been reabsorbed into industry. Of this number 
675,599 were men, 1,081,973 were women, 119,073 were boys, and 
107,148 were girls. The highest percentage of unemployment was 
among men—8.5 per cent; among women, boys, and girls, 2.9, 2.6, 
and 2.1 per cent, respectively, were unemployed. During the period 
policies had been issued to 738,350 men, 1,114,514 women, 122,367 
boys, and 109,445 girls—a total of 2,084,676. 

The out-of-work donation scheme for civilian workers terminated 
on November 24; therefore the last full week for which figures for 
civilian out-of-work donation policies published is the week ending 
November 22. 

At that date of the 137,637 civilians who were on donation 72,137 
were in insured occupations, and of these latter about 70,000° claimed 
unemployment insurance on the 28th of November. The total num- 
ber of civilians claiming unemployment insurance on November 28, 
1919, was 102,684. 

The number of unemployment books remaining lodged under the 
1911 and 1916 national insurance (unemployment) acts is shown by 
industries in Table 4, from the week following the termination of the 
out-of-work donation scheme to February 20, 1920. 

The effect of the iron molders’ strike is easily traced in this table 
in the steady increase of the figure for males in engineering and allied 
trades. When the strike terminated (Jan. 22, 1920) nearly 60 per 
cent more books were lodged for males (total, all insured trades) than 
at the end of November, while in the same period the number of 
women’s books lodged had decreased over 15 per cent. Four 
weeks after the termination of the strike the number of men’s books 
had decreased over 30 per cent, showing the very rapid resumption 
of employment. In the engineering and iron-founding trades alone 
(males) the decrease in unemployment was over 40 per cent. These 
figures, of course, relate te civilians only. The effect of this strike 
and its settlement upon ex-service men’s unemployment is shown on 
pages 166 to 169. 








6 These had already been insured under unemployment insurance acts of previous years. A new bill to 
establish general compulsory unemployment insurance was introduced in Parliament by the Minister of 
Labor on February 16, 1920. 
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Action of Employment Committees with Regard to Civilian Policies. 


HE week ending November 28 was also the last week for which 
there are reports of action taken on civilian out-of-work policies 
by employment committees, juvenile employment committees, and 
port labor committees. The total original applications (civilians 
only) dealt with to November 22 was 377,365, of which 10.8 per cent 
had been refused; and the total applications for extended donation 
(civilians only) was 154,412, of which 12.2 per cent had been refused. 
Table 5 shows the work of the committees specified for the last week 
that out-of-work donations were paid. 
TABLE 5.—ACTION TAKEN ON CIVILIAN POLICIES BY EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEES, 


JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT COMMITTEES, AND PORT LABOR COMMITTEES FOR WEEK 
ENDING NOV. 22, 1919. 

















Item. | Men. Boys. | Women.| Girls. Total. 
es oe Sete a a lt ee eee 
Applications for original policies: | 

I dooce eek send uscevcdcown | 12,686 1,054 | 3,338 295 17, 373 
PE TI, 6 nw ws civ oc ccicvnccceses 566 | 92 629 48 1,335 
Total cases dealt with.............. Fee ay | 13,252 1, 146 | 3, 967 343 18, 708 
PUIG Ge CONNIE Sp... ccc case cccecsccse 4.3 | 8.0 15.9 14.0 | 73 
Application for extended policies: Pe | =e | CPE < ae 
AER ESOS Se EE RO 2,789 | 64 998 36 3, 887 
Applications refused.............. Poe fag Fa aR 186 17 100 | 9 | 312 
ee error 2,975 | 81 1,098 | 45 4,199 
Percentage of refusal.......... eS a ge, ee 4.7 21.0 9.1 | 20.0 | 7.4 





The reasons for refusal of applications are shown in Table 6. 


TABLE 6.—NUMBER AND PERCENT OF ORIGINAL AND EXTENDED POLICIES REFUSED 
FOR SPECIFIED REASONS. 








| 
Original policies | Extended policies 
refused. refused. 
Reason for refusal. as 








Number. | Per cent. | Number. | Per cent 























ee UL. 1) cddnss cine cbehubabecesoosccbdens< 338 | 25.3 40 12.8 
Not genuinely seeking work. .............-...2seecee-eeeeeeeeee 565 42.3 145 46.5 
Not employed for 20 weeks in 1918. ...............22cscceceneeee 18 2 RSE RAP Se 
eg ok th es Dil in din dinlbess tiadnenediiedss 414 31.0 127 40.7 

SE EE Oe a ee Se ee re 1,335 100.0 312 100.0 
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Action Taken on Out-of-Work Donation Policies. 


HE volume of work of the appeals officers and courts of referees 
on out-of-work donation policies is shown in Table 7. 


TABLE 7.—NUMBER (CUMULATIVE) AND DISPOSAL OF CASES REFERRED TO APPEALS 
OFFICERS AND COURTS OF REFEREES (GREAT BRITAIN ONLY). 




















: Number of cases 
Number 
Period ending— tees I | 
Rigen: | Allowed | Heard by | oy tstana- 
officers. | by appeals| courts of fone 
| officers. | referees. = 
| 
1918. 
tate tchhbidsieesnnntectedsaseednbeenaons 4,400 | 833 970 2,597 
| 
1919 
ao os beemadw sts idakeSuakiatssksebnaeecege¥es 12, 622 | 2,067 , 768 4,529 
EEE EAL ATTN RS aN ee a 40, 483 | 5,158 | 93’ 160 11,442 
ET Ee ks. Julia bem hes a oeekeer dy seus 6 oe ee ehen ase wean 74, 509 | 7,710 | 53, 042 12, 892 
Raho hanes chdihe«s cubasih ps cas ew aechednsseckae 112, 607 | 9,529 91, 553 | 10,319 
tides Jatinnes sekbelidae ech indGadeaaeene ied 152,077 | 11,377 | 128, 581 | 11, 214 
a Ee ee. a a a ee 212, 672 | 13, 372 | 187, 142 19, 507 
RN 6a tLe, cats ck co dewcededei+veusanid | 940° 977 14’ 181 | 916" 928 | 6, 251 
ac nia i a call as beard 6 aided natin gem ene saws 272, 500 15, i88 | 247, 628 | 6,093 
NER UNS sa3..s 50g ORG 55 55 cbs bine esd EWR a vane 4 ae | 299, 792 | 16,403 | 274, 476 | 5, 247 
RSIS SS aaa See wens pune 324, 108 17,176 | 296, 969 | 5, 918 
i om or re oe re bes Eek ols be ebee ba | 357,815 18,335 | 328,826 6,022 
ECs slcicetdansbnwka cle cdansdednrycwesh ena nee: 378, 709 18, 960 350, 989 3.556 
1920 
Te et. Se hiya cw bacncwescele<cconssadée 390, 134 | 19, 274 362, 790 2, 585 
as dda casabedacnecnac EER AEH i 392,632} 19,325 | 365, 232 2’ 570 
Eh. c1cdedeGatees6 bi veudaswndetiencéessvnume 395. 850 | 19378 367, 936 | 2, 954 
EN tatpdak ss sal wCEAcen 6 kiteeus cavinwessvonceden 399, 135 19, 437 | 370, 921 3, 164 
Se, a as See meee 402, 182 19, 487 374, 045 | 3,002 
a ERE ray. ye a oe ae 405, 079 19,558 376, 802 | 3,048 
gi sthin canes icine seein 407, 051 19, 601 378, 730 2,938 
| 








Of the cases heard by courts of referees 365,674 have been analyzed, 
and of these 96,553 were allowed, 532 were compromised, and 268,589, 
or 73.5 per cent, disallowed. ‘Table 8 shows the grounds for dis- 
allowance. 


TABLE 8.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF CLAIMS FOR OUT-OF-WORK DONATIONS DIS- 
ALLOWED BY COURTS OF REFEREES, AND GROUNDS FOR DISALLOWANCE. 














Grounds for disallowance. Number. | Per cent. 
ea une. ob sed cess cathe rnscedses sebueendacwess 78, 730 29.3 
Refusal to accept suitable employment.....................-----+-e-e---+--- 119, 052 | 44.3 
Dismissal for unsatisfactory conGust a ae Se Serer ee, ae eee 37, 789 14. 0 
Neen Te oe Se, cuss vg eicdd as s 66 SES eRaECeSs 0 ce sk 19, 761 | 7.4 
es dn ccidiechsaeneshistucees faites sheets deachateds slsekane 13, 257 5.0 

ee ee. on eb otencsbunbveceteedaungeecsuc ress 268, 589 100.0 





Up to February 14, 1920, prosecutions for alleged fraud in connec- 
tion with out-of-work donation had resulted as follows: Out of 1,251 
prosecutions, 207 cases were dismissed, 734 individuals were fined, 
222 imprisoned, and 88 admonished and bound over. 
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Duration of Unemployment. 


OME indication of the duration of unemployment is given in 
Tables 9 and 10 in which the policies lodged are analyzed 
according to the period for which payments were made, during the 
week ending November 22, 1919, for civilians (the last full week of 
their out-of-work donation) and the week ending February 20, 1920, 
for His Majesty’s Forces. 


TABLE 9.—NUMBER OF CIVILIANS’ POLICIES LODGED ON WHICH PAYMENTS FOR EACH 
CLASSIFIED PERIOD WERE MADE FOR THE WEEK ENDING NOY, 22, 1919.1 


























lodged Original Extended policies. 
Item, bat no | oTS i. in 
—— davs — 138 — 155 | 156 — Total _ 
made. it ays. ays. : ss , 
ERR SR ae 7,967 | 74,838] 13,832 2,749 934 17,515 100, 320 
Pails ck dates ceaaties ee 566 7, 160 244 21 9 274 8, 000 
tied ota cnadh at néd sé | 2,074 19, 404 4, 106 1, 104 342 5,552 27, 030 
a GS IE Se I iy PY ge 178 1, 870 198 20 | 12 239 2, 287 
BR Gee SACS 3 aa | 10,785 | 103,272 18, 380 3, 903 1, 297 23, 580 137, 637 




















TABLE 10.—NUMBER, AND PER CENT OF GRAND TOTAL, OF HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES, 
POLICIES LODGED ON WHICH PAYMENTS FOR EACH CLASSIFIED PERIOD WERE 
MADE FOR THE WEEK ENDING FEB, 20, 1920.1 










































































d Extended policies. 
Policies Original 
lodged but nee 
no payments | , {0156 days 157 to 198 | 199 to 234 235 to 276 | 
Item. made. ee: days. | days. days. Total. 
Num-j| Per} Num- | Per | Num-/ Per | Num-| Per Num-| Per | Num-| Per 
ber.- | cent. ber. cent.| ber. jcent:| ber. | cent.| ber. ean ber. | cent. 
SSA 14, 122 | 4.60 | 229,249 |74.86 | 16,287 | 5.32 | 10,697 | 3.49 | 5,335 | 1.74 | 32,319 | 10.55 
Wwemem........ 222 | 5.14 4,001 |92.75 56 | 1.30 15 * 9 Sy Pee: 71 1. 64 
Total.......| 14,344 | 4.62 | 233, 250 |75.10 | 16,343 | 5.26 | 10,712 | 3.45 5,885 | 1.71 32,390 | 10. 42 
Special extension period. 
edad be - Grand total. 
u 
Item. no payments 1 to 53 days. 54 days. Total. 
made. 
Num-j| Per Num- Per | Num-/| Per Num- Per Num- Per 
ber. | cent. ber. cent. | ber. | cent. ber. cent. ber. cent. 
er 2,542] 0.83 25,918 | 8.46] 2,134/ 0.70 30, 594 9.99 | 306, 284 100 
, ee 3 - 06 15) .35 2 - 05 20 46 4,314 100 
Total ........| 2,545 . 82 25,933 | 8.35 | 2,136 . 69 30, 614 9.85 | 310,598 100 



































1 These statements do not include figures for persons in part-time employment. 
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Short-Time Policies. 


HE decline in the number of short-time policies was rapid 

up to the time of the railway strike at the end of September, 
the total number of civilians and His Majesty’s Forces’ policies 
having decreased from 100,000 on May 23, 1919, to 60,000 on June 
13, 1919, and so on to 26,984 on September 19, 1919. But on Octo- 
ber 10 there were 30,804, on October 24, 37,471, on October 31, 
38,092, and on November 28, the date of the last report containing 
figures for civilian donations, there were 42,899 short-time policies 
lodged. This increase which was started by the railway strike 
was maintained by the molders’ strike—the number of policies 
lodged by short-time workers in engineering and iron-founding in- 
dustries having mounted from 186 men on September 19 to 3,735 on 
October 17 and to 16,074 on November 21. 

Considering His Majesty’s Forces’ short-time policies only there 
were 4,687 lodged on November 28 (of which 3,833 were in engineer- 
ing and iron-founding industries) and 5,241 on December 5. The 
number has since declined, as shown in Table 11, to 2,070 on Feb- 
ruary 13. 

The molders’ strike has been a long-drawn-out one, and as will be 
noticed, in its final week, ending January 23, the industries affected 
took over 98 per cent of the short-time policies lodged. 


TABLE 11.—NUMBER OF HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES’ POLICIES LODGED BY SHORT-TIME 
WORKERS AT EACH SPECIFIED DATE, BY INDUSTRY. 








Week ending- 





























Industry. 
Jan. 23, Jan. 30, Feb. 6, Feb. 13, 
1920. 1920, 1920. 1920. 
Insured industries: 

Engineering and iron founding... .... SEP EOP Poe 4,330 3, 683 3, 251 1,813 
ee iid inte asab chic onenens 13 1 1 l 
Other insured industries. .-....................-.-. | 66 150 169 132 
Et PRs RAR ROR WY oad Ritwds ood an pase evens ceneri 4, 409 3, 834 3, 421 | 1, 946 

Uninsured industries: 
Conveyance of men, goods, and messages. .......... 10 5 + 3 
ted dans gactdcaescnschas cxseass 95 48 30 32 

Textiles: 
ee a ahs Vso wenle ity dine «0 ll 17 14 i2 
EN ooo occ adebvececesce 14 21 14 i3 
Flax, linen, jute, and hemp.................... 35 36 | 56 40 
Dyeing, bleaching, and finishing............... eee 25 6 
ies Gia oh elec kkeb co ses en ae 32 1 | 12 4 
ES EES: SE ee i 22 19 5 
Domestic offices and services............ ae ee 1 1 1 1 
General laborers, factory workers, etc.............. 6 6 a) 7 
Other uninsured industries......................... 7 6 2 1 
ei i es in CRE natal odin ike kn0 6s 229 163 186 124 
SE EST eee ey eee 4,638 3,997 | 3, 607 2,070 
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Review of the Employment Situation. 


ABLES 12 and 13 show the numbers of unemployment donation 
policies remaining lodged at specified dates and numbers of 
persons on live registers of employment exchanges on the same dates. 
Both are indications of the amount of unemployment, but neither 
can be accepted as absolutely indicative of the exact amount of 
unemployment. 

A fall in unemployment as indicated by a decrease in the live 
register of employment exchanges is not always accurate, for while 
it may be due to an increase of employment it is likely to be partially 
at least due to a well-known disinclination to register at an employ- 
ment exchange when the worker being in an uninsured industry is 
not entitled to draw payment. 

The Weekly Report for December 16 states with reference to a 
recent 16 per cent drop in the live register for women: ‘‘The decreases 
chiefly occur in the uninsured industries, particularly domestic 
offices and services. This is an effect previously observed, that 
when payment of donation stops the persons concerned cease to 
register for employment.”’ 

The weeks following January 22 showed a reduction in the number 
of people on out-of-work donation of 22 per cent, from 396,495 Janu- 
ary 23 to 310,598 on February 20. Nearly 10 per cent of the latter 
were drawing donation under the special extended period scheme. 

Industrially the improvements in employment came from the 
further resumption of work in engineering and iron founding and iron 
and steel work and from a considerable impetus given to building 
and works of construction. 


TABLE 12.—UNEMPLOYMENT DONATION POLICIES REMAINING LODGED, BY TYPE 









































OF POLICY. 
Men. Women. 
— ee a —E—EEE 
Week ending— _ ae Boys. fn a Girls. — 
ivil- aj- | Jivil- aj- j 
ians. esty’s | Total. ians. | esty’s Total. 
Forces. Forces. 
1918. 
Bs Mhin cv ee beueveee 16, 336 4,698 | 21,334 | 2,088; 45,107 11; 45,118; 1,263 69, 803 
Te ee ae 31,768 | 11,264 | 43,032; 4,801 | 77,824 62 77,886 | 2,864 128, 583 
| Sy eae 989 | 15,547) 59,536 | 8,015 | 122,228 81 | 122,309 | 6,909 196, 769 
8 See es ee 63,413 | 18,604 82,017 | 11,128 | 167,009 37 | 167,046 | 9,170 269, 361 
1919. 
PB icceqapeuniures 101,390 | 23,938 | 125,328 | 16,988 | 224,955 50 | 225,005 | 13,374 380, 695 
SS Sear 119,315 | 31,543 | 150,858 | 16,462 | 265,479 88 | 265, 567 | 16, 365 449, 252 
| Ae eee eee 139,113 | 40,400 | 179,513 | 18,131 | 303,813 131 | 303, 944 | 18,018 519, 606 
ER ee re 156,671 | 47,209 | 203,880 | 20, 543 | 343, 742 170 | 343,912 | 22, 259 590, 594 
BER, « 604 sgnene knee 177,361 | 53,316 | 230,677 | 22,562 | 399, 864 238 | 400, 102 | 25, 362 678, 703 
Poe ee 191,371 | 63,277 | 254,648 | 24,538 | 427,734 380 | 428,114 | 26, 790 734, 090 
Se eee eee 212, 205 . 296, 503 | 26,752 | 452,810 394 | 453, 204 | 28, 183 804, 642 
ON Re eee 218, 278 | 132,471 | 350,749 | 28,195 | 470, 294 841 | 471,135 | 31, 544 881, 623 
SLA, «c= creak eeaneace 227, 836 | 165,429 | 393,265 | 28,019 | 494,471 828 | 495,299 | 32,037 948, 620 
Mate endiusbucseed 234, 402 | 200,686 | 435,088 | 27,356 | 494,365 1,025 | 495,390 | 34,398 992, 232 
SLO. «+c sndibiewees 208, 540 | 233,737 | 444,277 | 26,327 | 485,784 | 1,161 | 486,945 | 31,070 988, 619 
GL: voneukbonevees 207,973 | 264, 257 | 472,230 | 27, 567 | 474, 452 995 | 475, 447 | 28, 082 | 1,003, 326 
> eri 209, 486 | 305,251 | 514,737 | 26,461 | 488,655 | 1,012 | 489,667 | 29,380 | 1,060, 245 
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TABLE 12.—UNEMPLOYMENT DONATION POLICIES REMAINING LODGED, BY TYPE 
OF POLICY—Concluded. 


























eee — a = ——— = ee —3 
Men. Women. 

Week ending— iors His Boys. His Girls. Grand 
Civil- Maj- Total. | Civil- Maj- | Total. total. 
ians. esty’s ians. | esty’s | 

Forces. Forces. 

BES. 25 0 ace ccsedecce 214, 263 | 336,570 | 550,833 | 26,148 | 469, 555 961 | 470,516 | 30,189 | 1,077, 686 
I aa ad a ~~. a on ’ , ’ , ] 
Apr. 11...........---- 217, 538 | 347,895 | 565,433 | 26,093 | 457, 446 | 917 | 458, 363 | 30, 134 | 1, 080,023 
 Saaee ae 210,119 | 369,992 | 580,111 | 23,882 | 452,144 | 1,013 | 453,157 | 29,279 | 1, 086, 429 
ADP. 26.....-cccceees- 215, 687 | 379,799 | 595, 486 | 23,679 | 443, 941 1, 258 | 445,199 | 28, 964 | 1,093, 328 
ed in a's atime Sere 4 214, ee. 402, a 616, 912 | 23,040 | 422, 890 1,316 | 424,206 | 29,242 | 1,093, 400 
Bs pga ode hucencce 191,651 | 408,491 | 600, 142 | 10,175 | 366, 536 1,468 | 364,604 | 20,871 | 1,008, 192 
SN 5 wth ipnd ene ou 178, 284 | 401, 753 580, 037 16,845 | 312,373 | 1,603 | 313,976 17, 023 | ’ 927, 881 
«ces Cres ances 164, 569 | 400,097 | 564,666 | 14,988 | 250,010 | 1,939 | 251,949 | 14, 869 846, 472 
i Sa 150, 250 | 384,919 | 535, 169 12,912 | 207,897 | 2,002 | 209,899 | 13, 231 771,211 
EY ee 135, 317 | 383, 570 | 518, 887 10,405 | 169, 621 2,082 | 171, 703 9,880 | 710,875 
OU eS ee ere 123, 134 | 376,735 | 499, 869 8,439 | 146,578 | 2,033 | 148, 611 7,910 664, 829 
ery 116, 158 | 379, 139 | 495,297 | 7,551 | 132,649 | 2,108 | 134,757 | 7,491 | 645,096 
Pes xsi cd cadicc icy 106, 661 | 370,696 | 477,357 | 6,615 | 113,462 | 2,147 | 115,609 | 6,544| 606,125 
endl. sow chdnde 100, 270 | 363,926 | 464,196 | 5,905 | 100,576 | 2,271 | 102,847 | 6,077| 579,025 
NI x dsl teurinish nites Hin 96,472 | 363, 564 | 460,036 | 5,341 | 91,413 | 2,204| 93,617| 6,155| 565,149 
a 92, 762 | 360,792 | 453,554 | 4,985 | 83,755 | 2,190] 86,945) 5,707) 550,191 
PRS cindy aractends 93,828 | 361,457 | 455,285 | 5,226) 72,813 | 2,206) 75,019| 5,354 540, 884 
> 100, 228 | 364,570 | 464,798 | 6,529 73,878 | 2,101 | 75,979 | 6,176 553, 482 
BS bacdbh an conens 98, 298 | 360,585 | 458,883 | 6,245 64,029 | 2,156| 66,185 | 5,673 536, 986 
ee ae 94,863 | 359,778 | 454,641 | 6,669 | 61,065 | 2,055] 63,120 | 6,093 | 530,523 
a 92,345 | 348,660 | 441,005] 6,267 | 55,526 | 2,095 | 57,621 5,182; 510,075 
a 83,035 | 334,925 | 417,960 | 5,006 49,038 | 2,027 | 51,065 | 4,053 | 478,084 
SN Ee 72,113 | 324,786 | 396,899 | 4,008! 40,701 | 1,965] 42,666 | 3,041 | 446,614 
Sf See 66, 686 | 310,024 | 376,710 | 3,230 | 36,230 | 1,935] 38,165 | 2,471 | 420,582 
eee 63, 557 | 303,348 | 366,905 | 3,111 | 34,448] 1,905] 36,353) 2,334) 408,703 
8 re 62,435 | 300,251 | 362,686 | 3,151 | 32,915 | 2,021 | 34,936 | 2,230) 403,003 

Oct. 3....-..+-..4.... 4 © (1) (7) ( Re eR ej. 2 

erie weet cece eeeeee Oo | oe peg! (fd (1) (1) | Ay 
fA See 70, 589 | 334,6 05,205 | 4,371 29,622 | 3,332] 32,954| 2,586) 445,116 
ee ae 86, 036 339,911 | 425,947 | 6,551 | 30,396 | 3,761 | 34,157] 2,672 | 469,327 
Sas) Siiwas cudesen 94,058 | 340,244 | 434,302 | 7,349 | 30,940 | 3,998 | 34,938 | 2,838 | 479,427 
I 99,013 | 336, 523 | 435,536 | 7,460 | 30,323 | 4,164 | 34,487 | 2,641 | 480, 124 
insane os006ee +s 101, 522 | 342,000 | 443,522 | 8,130 | 28,893 | 4,591 | 33,484] 2,404 | 487,540 
Nov. | ere 100, 320 | 348, 955 | 449,275 | 8,000 | 27,030) 4,954 31,984 | 2, 287 191, 546 
TS cas. 400sesceeletensacde | tee a eer GB BSD fe cxdutess [oewesens | 358, 823 
EE RST: 2) [Dl a ey BS a | 350,044 
Birk Sarde Saceess|acebaseel «SSSR ura ee eee 1.) Sees oe | 361,635 
oar i vi chieare'e bdonalecoessabe | Ng eee Ceo Pee S BL BEB he ncessees Jucescves 370, 680 
Sch babe chee de sania Congawedltavedan ee Re ere See Hae eee ne hee 
Rich Rabe Ges dq cunts caegined [rteeeeeee ee eee Co Co Pe oe , 

1920. 

Ea Se or er ) SL indibesin 383, 095 
ES ae iaindens<sath eet: Ww sesdiceanbenod | Qe Teencsaccdivdoesecsl 393, 146 
le bs Lense. danseo dl | 391,422 .. SE ES: | °F Spree aia: 396, 495 
icc dcbetalecasice<ee weal | 380, 293 |... oe ee i Te SPER awe ro 385, 365 
0 ee le cioedense i 6 ae ee ae ee 4,968 fewccccese peonn nen 377, 116 
i crsienmavees ss | Estep | sR, se ee IPE ...-| 4,800 | itvcccae Lewes aee 344, 094 
i icccduhegepans Bh. °° | s I EIR at , ee oe .| 828,273 
DE cacamneyncsees | iivenenend SOE ts se Twat on wa sarna! «dle entices 4”) See sinters 310, 598 





1 Noreport, owing to railway strike. 

2On November 24, civilian donation for both men and women ceased 
TABLE 13.—NU MBER OF PERSONS ON LIVE REGISTERS OF EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES 
ON SPECIFIED DATE, 








Date. Men. Boys. Women. Girls. Total 


ec ee 60, 582 10, 756 109, 269 8, 663 189, 270 


| 183, 385 26, 391 327, 715 26, 451 |. 563, 892 
SRE SS: or ae ee 303, 477 | 32, 448 


479, 328 34, 243 849, 496 
aR. aa. a a 335,911 | 34,837 | 503,704 37, 208 911. 660 
ETS ae ree oe oe 376, 952 | 35, 907 | 533, 837 36, 203 982, 899 


416, 150 35, 176 549, 261 25,958 . 1, 086,845 
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TABLE 13.—NUMBER OF PERSONS ON LIVE REGISTERS OF EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES 
ON SPECIFIED DATE—Concluded. 























Date. Men. Boys. Women. Girls. Total. 

icc wawwes os tt ape. 4 | 449, 365 34,010 558, 572 33,891 | 1,075,868 
SS. 0 435g Ca baeuhetebistaee Ts bamni | 486, 555 34, 541 561, 392 36,016 | 1,118, 504 
So a nace wail atest enambaean Hy aalesoy. | —-§27, 559 33, 429 565, 740 35,482 | 1,162,210 
SRI ot BRE nthe: 5 RR | 563, 368 33, 304 563, 190 35,756 | 1,195,618 
EE DSI 25 ae eee ae [ 579, 373 33, 909 559, 379 36,365 | 1, 229, 026 
a Aa CIE RS See RL | 613, 129 32, 000 539, 311 35,159 | 1,219, 599 
RESPEC COREE eee Seer | 630, 999 30, 500 547, 735 35, 164 1, 244, 398 
MR inp ce cece dune oni tee dessleceecal |) 31, 243 533, 430 34,683 | 1, 257, 160 
eS SEU eS MV ee cn dudes «} athae ee | 665, 099 30, 474 513, 143 33,957 | 1, 242, 673 
TT ERE SES eae are eee 653, 270 26, 834 449, 145 29,154 | 1,158, 403 
Oil 22,5 Sa LAG os Rin -4- cick oe 637, 573 24, 845 400, 080 25,103 | 1, 087, 601 
ae Ca PWS, fous alae nd dk gaees 616, 992 22, 464 343, 636 21,936 | 1,005,027 
a lS MERE ay iD ats 592, 665 19, 072 300, 768 18, 804 931, 309 
RRA rap? a A i SP ema 569, 098 17, 026 256, 038 16, 544 858, 706 
| GRA SEE Sai aR eae, ae 563, 934 15, 821 229, 660 14, 573 823, 988 
RR RS Stk tis pacar ii 547, 531 15,012 | 213, 206 14,393 790, 142 
- "ORR RRSSE as shes hil . coisa 525, 215 13, 973 | 1%, 157 13,123 746, 468 
SS ee Sasa Nida LAbieeh ates 25> 6 0 516, 263 14, 444 182, 998 14,125 727, 830 
EE 53 SUE. S. .c'iuw Wd «dada dee ~ se ag | 07, 663 13,778 175, 388 | 13, 449 710, 178 
alr epaeent EDK op a Met | 505, 389 13,874 163, 424 | 13, 198 695, 885 
We cs n cesses oe. wy eS | 504; 681 15, 493 151,323 | 13,393 684, 890 
ii eA RI SOO Fe Pe re + 517,443 17, 300 149, 464 15, 248 699, 455 
BM otbbas dooce \ vee bnms and ida cb suke ee ee Pa FRE ee 
Eo cink cd dink cet WE nce loeatnnh soper' | 502, 867 | 18, 414 133, 740 15, 871 670, 892 
MI £3503 ih, hull es > SRA eee «8 | 488, 491 17,388 127,173 14, 444 647, 496 
I iin S 55 oth ak coke oes: , aaictewh cies i | 457, 148 15, 404 111, 888 12, 860 597, 300 
I ett hk tee dito on. Soaks s Hone +6 | 433, 591 14, 398 105, 565 13, 007 566, 561 
ee ks oe paul che awnen | 418, 843 13, 420 100, 213 12,391 544, 867 
I cick Aha id os donc in git y's veda 407,307 13,359 96, 623 13, 047 530, 336 
EER SE RE REEF 57 = | (1) (*) (1) (*) (1) 

I, See ee SS ds deed acd (1) ” (1) (1) (1) 

SGP Re RR eee eee 453,347 | 17,131 97, 057 14, 762 582, 297 
ba iain atbs dc antodeosonanel 461, 801 | 17,107 94, 552 13, 996 587, 456 
ata wa thacssks dnast Ps Ee 475, 865 | 17, 784 92, 870 13,719 600, 238 
IIE 2s PASSE v et antics onc tan bgp on | 479, 520 | 18, 597 89, 252 13, 305 600, 674 
SN bMS Jon Cons Beds venue eh ed 478, 638 18, 009 85, 498 12,371 593, 516 
UE Rei See | 486, 157 | 17, 653 79, 326 11, 702 594, 838 
SEL, 5. 4 SS GAS UeABI Din wis Fale « v'e Ste were | = 490, 251 | 16, 690 73, 925 11,073 591, 939 
SE Ss. 5. bu hires aelnd yk Nea's cwanetity | 484,344 | 14, 526 66, 242 10, 029 575, 141 
See 5.) Newer eh phe S747 | 474,314 | 12, 089 55, 427 8, 882 550, 612 
Ee i cads iiblenens mess Ry TRAE | 473, 180 11,575" 52, 538 8, 476 545, 769 
EERE AES SER a a 473, 000 | 11, 650 48, 126 8, 231 541, 007 

1920. 

SRE RER TT SRN EVIE a 503, 658 15, 133 46, 863 9, 738 575, 392 
56a ahs ba ewes ti eldaks~reeeces  —- $08, 879 16, 529 49, 482 11,610 586, 500 
NG GRE See i  R 510, 743 17, 286 51, 541 12, 685 592, 255 
ea PRE Slee OE AE | 501, 020 16, 717 52, 966 12, 760 583, 463 
| SERRE I Re Ene rt i RE | 478,173 | 15,329 52,479 12, 227 558, 208 
dk i en de ang | 443, 085 13, 831 51, 899 11, 666 520, 481 
I nc APEN «i's Wiese o's dasa in beddos | 416,892 12, 996 51, 791 11, 594 493, 273 
S| ET AR Ee art 12, 092 53, 902 11,340 469, 938 














! No report owing to railway strike. 
3 Report for January 2, 1920, covers two weeks, owing to the Christmas holiday. 

Table 14 classifies out-of-work donation policies lodged by industries 
and shows for specified dates the per cent policies lodged formed of 
the total number of workers in the industries. The figures may be 
taken as indicating approximately, but not absolutely, the unem- 
ployment in the several industries. 

September 19 immediately preceded the railway and molding 
trades strikes, the effects of which are evident in the reports for 


subsequent dates. 
[998] 
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The number of civilian extended policies remaining lodged on 


November 21, 1919, are classified by industries in Table 15. 


REMAINING LODGED UP TO NOY, 21, 1919, BY INDUSTRY. 


TABLE 15.—NUMBER OF EXTENDED-DONATION POLICIES, GRANTED TO CIVILIANS, 


















































Training and Placement of Disabled Ex-Service Men. 


Number of extended-donation policies remaining 
lodged Nov, 21, 1919, granted to- 
Industry. . * - 3 
Men, Boys. | Women. Girls. Total. 

| 

Insured industries: 
Building and works ofconstruction.............. 1,971 9 7 1 | 1,988 
al ie ait calek ated ceradic'ss 0d€ekade <¥écews 985 14 iis, lutein al 1, 000 
Engineering and iron founding................... 4,912 117 276 12 | 5,317 
6” re 341 4 ) ea ore 357 
Sawmilling, packing-case manufacturing, etc - . - . 131 3 | eee ae 149 
ee acu h dines ake oto nabinm ob sone 23 1 Ri, sihinse hte 39 
i ss treba aniik dimsrbarsig ie aye 98 2 _ & Reet 118 
Iron and steel and other metal production... ..-. 248 7 ae ae 265 
al, lat oan ek woetahened oe ser 177 1 123 4 | 305 
hE i aE Oe ite oy Res 29 
a nowy omnes shegews steeubie | j 51 1 | 122 
0 SG DE a ee | 8,975 158 | 538 is| 9,689 

Uninsured industries: 7] = =e | 
CE 111 5 i, ee 142 
Conveyance of men, goods, and messages. ....... 2,168 20 102 3 2, 293 
EE Se Pee 224 4 14 3 245 
Textiles: 
ee vinintadtnecekwns enveed «wewnttewid 309 ll 298 5 623 
EE Sic Seek Kb cndbnssdcocssrs 7 eer Ri escedesea 101 
Other (including printing, dyeing, etc.)...... 332 14 554 29 929 
nde Mart obeerdoseepnenskecntie ane 1,074 9 737 64 15857 
Food, drink, and tobacco................ . cee aa 180 3 348 
a Dh in teh rs 6h 6s an bn 2 5p o acd coerced 120 1 554 32 707 
Domestic offices and services..................... Be Bas aescses 1, 288 20 1, 662 
General laborers, factory workers, etc........... 2,924 41 620 12 2,597 
Other uninsured industries. ..................... 707 11 619 50 1,387 
Bn e Pid tinea. bebastpyadd pe eotshe ss <g00 tte 8,540 116 5,014 21 13, 891 
te ht RE a aE 17,515} +274] +=5,552| 239] 23,580 
Resettlement. 





 geise 16 shows, by industries, the actual results in placing dis- 
abled ex-service men who have been trained under the training 
schemes of the Ministry of Labor. 
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TABLE 16.—NUMBER OF REGISTRATIONS AND PLACEMENTS OF DISABLED SOLDIERS, 
SAILORS, AND AIRMEN, GREAT BRITAIN, BY INDUSTRY. 




































































| 
Number on live register— | New registrations 
yal pee oan Placements dur-| \mber lapsed, | Number on live 
ended Jan. 9 ing month end-  eanceled. a e 4 register Jan. 9, 
an. 9, , ‘e , ete. 
Nov. 7, 1919./Dec.5,1919.) 1920. | ed Jan. 9, 1920. | 1920. 
38, 648 36, 503 13, 476 | 4, 960 | 10, 197 | 34, 824 
Placements ! during month | 
ended- = — 
place- 
Industry. _ — ments 
Nov.7, | Dec.5, | Jan.9, |UP toJan. 
1919.’ 1919. 1920. 9, 1920. 
Insured industries: 
Building and works of construction... ..... Sidtiules as Bei ceniants 240 212 246 4,177 
cht pase seaeenntebscerscesnacnesereesceszeesnel 88 30 52 1,093 
Engineering and iron founding.................-....-.-.-.. 481 500 361 8,774 
hc, a shanobabescecbeskss 37 45 61 579 
Sawmilling, packing-case manufacturing, ete..............- 65 | 35 37 619 
a ia ele kn hang btin nent 69 | 75 37 1, 268 
Iron and steel and other metal production, and metal man- | 
i bcnkuddinretendavibnkenihpabeiedediibd a 6 aie awane ai 45 66 58 937 
a abhi aa al ieatta he sth ha bdneneak bse oe aeee 1,025 963 852 17, 447 
Uninsured industries: a on? ; 
i hvchstunabiethdesankna eee noe ey ee 66 | 65 26 1, 108 
Conveyance of men, goods, and messages.............. ee 767 699 825 10, 496 
et te A i ee 77 H) 61 732 
Textiles: Cotton, woolen and worsted, and other (ine eiading 
printing, Ee utah net dgmas tan Od oe. hep a:s 215 234 173 1, 745 
Commercial, food, drink, and aay ee 1, 086 1, 245 1,012 10, 365 
en ncecenacs 73 46 24 559 
Domestic offices and services....................-.----..--- 137 92 158 2,097 
General laborers, factory workers, etc............-.. eee 562 617 | 576 8, 133 
Other uninsured industries..................--.--. PRES 774 685 | R12 7, 747 
OS SORT Ea ee a o>, 3, 757 e 73 2 3, 667 42,97 
I Or ee eS ie  ahin SO ea Oa apinbiewies s oeste | 4% - _ 


, 782 | om “4, 519 | 60, 424 





1 First placements only. Subsequent placements amount to 4,494 for the whole period, 426 for the month 
ended Dec, 5, 1919, and 441 for the month ended Jan. 9, 1920. 


Apprenticeship Schemes. 


Up to February 9, 1920, 25,328 agreements as to the completion of 
interrupted apprenticeships had been submitted to employers, com- 
pleted, and sent to the training department of the Ministry of Labor. 
Up to September 8, 1919, reports were published showing the number 
of interrupted apprenticeship applications received from employers 
and from employees, and at that date 14,635 had been received from 
employers, 17,297 from employees, while 12,685 agreements had been 
submitted to employers for completion, and 11,172 completed agree- 
ments had been sent to the training department. In other words, 
18 per cent more employees than employers had made application, 
and agreements for completion were submitted to 86 per cent as many 
employers as made application, while 88 per cent of the agreements 
submitted had been completed and sent to the training department. 

Comparing this report with earlier reports it is found that the em- 
ployers had been making application in an increasingly greater pro- 
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portion to the number of employees, that about the same proportion 
of agreements had been submitted to employers, and a rapidly in- 
creasing proportion of completed agreements had been sent to the 


training department. 


published. 


Since September these details have not been 


The total number of completed agreements sent to the training 
department since the commencement of the interrupted apprentice- 
ship scheme, classified by industries, is shown in Table 17. 


TABLE 17.—NUMBER 


OF COMPLETED 


AGREEMENTS UNDER 


EACH 


SCHEME UP TO FEB. 9, 1920, UNITED KINGDOM. 


SPECIFIED 























Completed | Completed 
agreements || agreements 
Industry. sent to Industry. sent to 
training | training 
department. || | department 
j | 
| l 
die coda ensedunccercesse 10, 402 || Made-up leather goods.......... ep 34 
i ie vie bcnee abs errr 1,105 || Woolen and worsted ................ 12 
EE EE TE 1,783 || Hairdressing industry............... 56 
Coach, motor body, van, etc......--.- 651 || Lace and CO Re 168 
IE, ccnccasasecchenaces 324 || Surgical-instrument making......... 18 
Printing and allied trades........... 3,434 || Basket making...............-.-.-.. 18 
ns 3s daWarcccccesaspacs 432 || Optical-instrument making......... 26 
Electric contracting ...........------ 469 || Glove making..........-..--...---.. 3 
BEEN « anc acccedccccsccccsvevoccs 4,804 || Diesinking and engraving. . .......-. 45 
Brush making............2.-.escese- 45 || General scheme. .......-.-..--.---.. 5Or 
Printing (Seotland)...........--.-.- 767 || Gold, silver, horological, and allied 
es sot neas gonschsagiee 6 a is ARG RRs el SEAS 260 
Bookbinding, etc.........----------- 481 || Iron founding and light casting 
Blacksmiths and fsrriers......-.....- 203 DEE io.c.antcengenhtccateess sons 134 
CI cameawkec snencccsceneces es 69 || Sheet and plate glass industry... .... 97 
Bans cnanccnaciontesccenceccess- 83 || Linen industry (Ireland)............ 2 
Engraving in calico and paper Bespoke boot and shoe making and 
inten n teeghhsee ccc uas= os 75 repens Cetiea shanna aanwine <<a 
DD dsetineenddecacsens+cnssecee 21 || Hydraulic packing industry......... 28 
Dental mechanics........----.------ 247 || Not yet amalyzed.................... 42 
bata nats tikes apes vb 0% 177 
Clothing industry ...........-.--.-.- 694 DR sew ecesecsececesccccecese 28, 071 
Bobbin and shuttle making industry. 43 || 








In the statement following, are shown, cumulatively, the numbers 
of completed agreements sent to the training department at specified 





dates: 

1919: 1919—Concluded. 
BR la cntnw ad ake bibesia’ 9 SS ee 17, 487 
TL Ch ce kone se uechipios 237 SNE peter 19,117 
is a owe x ierhed etwrs e 1, 078 ca 5 40 wl ghoniecd + tae due 20, 629 
Se easy ae oe 2, 203 Bee Obes 505s eA a ei Y. 22, 278 
EIAs d 2s 34s atk h oe 3, 587 Dec. 29. . 23, 545 
SD a oe ee ee ee 5, 306 | 1920: 
I i his 5 dice en el 6, 875 EE ee Tay eee HR 24, 091 
Er acnne ts dota ig oxdeut 8, 161 Ss Mes inihas K0nss én mdece 24, 67 
Cetin dyhsdadgue asst at 9, 748 SU MR eddes x scbnaceeeha 25, 328 
gS Ra aoa ee 11, 172 Geese. o2b Se SIU AT e 26, 428 
aire ool t iss Assos ta: 12, 704 ict ilis cc. na czrav: 27, 369 
SS SR, eee Tt ee ee (*) CO a es 28, 071 
Ee Perr 15, 484 

1 No report. 
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Training of Unemployed Women. 


The scheme for the training of unemployed women does not appear 
to have attracted those for whom it was intended in anywhere near 
the proportion which might have been expected. Up to February 
21, 1920, only 5,641 woman applicants had been interviewed and of 
these 1,007 had been definitely registered, 1,180 had completed their 
training and 2,644 were in training. The remainder of those who 
had been accepted ostensibly either were waiting opportunity for 
training, or had not yet decided to accept the opportunity offered. 
Table 18 indicates the occupations in which women are being trained. 


TABLE 18.—NUMBER OF WOMEN TRAINED OR IN TRAINING IN SPECIFIED OCCU PA- 
TIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN UP TO FEB. 20, 1920. 








Number Number 
Occupation. trained or | Occupation. trained or 
training. | training, 
| 

AS PNET IDR. 6 on si csci debe stesees 1,153 || Upholstery and carpet making....... 59 
SS SE en ee 43 || Burling and mending................. 63 
DORR I SE A te 50 || Hairdressing.:............-. paedkinis 1 
RN Sect anh Kane abenee +) eae 72 || Buffing and burnishing....-.......... 86 
CS the aac kre relent aenesae ee Us ven cc agwsneoes 10 
I ah oie aaiwesh an <0 sonal EE oon onan bank benntedessienaces 206 
, Se EP MRR ESAS SIRE 894 || Hosiery........... ee RU 79 
Car ee eee 25 || Assembling of speedometers. .......... 12 
a re ere 25 || Harness weaving.........-....-. ween 8 
ss os cache Dhabi ties 30 - . 
ET WOON. sco pa veamid enh ch delune 15 ee edo Sees See es 3,824 


Training of Widows and Dependents of Ex-Service Men. 


Statistics of the training department’s scheme for bettering the 
condition of widows and dependents of ex-service men by giving them 
industrial training appear in the following statement: 

During the week ending February 14, 1920, 21 applications were 
received, 16 applications were sanctioned, while 21 were rejected or 
the applicants withdrew before training was commenced, and 6 com- 
pleted training. The total numbers to date were 1,909 applications 
received, 989 sanctioned, and 772 rejected or withdrawn before train- 
ing; 736 widows or dependents commenced training, 23 withdrew 
from training, 410 had completed training, and 303 were under train- 
ing; while 254 applicants were awaiting decision, and 147 applicants, 
sanctioned, were awaiting training. 

National Scheme for the Employment of Disabled Ex-Service Men. 


The following statement shows the results obtained up to February 
13, 1920, of the scheme inaugurated in September, 1919, for a more 
rapid absorption into industry of disabled ex-service men through a 
closer cooperation of employers: 

During the week ending February 13, 1920, 438 undertakings 
(proposals by firms) were accepted by the employment committee, 


7 See MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW, January, 1920, pp. 205-207. 
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making a total accepted to date of 12,251, while 540 were awaiting 
decision. At the end of that week 119,675 disabled men were already 
employed by the 12,251 enrolled firms, leaving 4,797 vacancies to be 
filled to complete the quota (124,382) for whom employment had 
been guaranteed. 

Appointments Department. 

The following statements exhibit the results of the work of the 
appointments department of the Ministry of Labor. This department 
was inaugurated in April, 1918, to advise, arrange technical training 
for, and satisfactorily place ex-service men in commerce and the 
professions—at first disabled officers only, but after the armistice 
demobilized men in general and civilians as well. 

Table 19 gives information as to the actual placing of men in posi- 
tions for which they have been trained, and this is followed by state- 
ments as to the training grants scheme for business, professional, and 
university training. 


TABLE 19.—STATEMENT OF THE WORK OF THE APPOINTMENTS DEPARTMENT. 








Week ended— 














Ttem. June 6, 1919. | February 13, 1920. 
{ | ; { | | 

Offi- | Other | Civil-| 7,4; | Offi- | Other} Civil-} 1...) 

| cers, | ranks.) ians. | *| cers. | ranks. | ians. | *°*™ 
Registrations during week................. | 408 470 59 | 937 | 486; 599) 1 1,116 
On live register at end of week... ... PES vinn ce 7,856 | 5,845 | 2,520 16, 221 | 7,428 | 8,389 | 2,575 | 18,392 
Placings during week ..............-..-.--- 186 | 133 l4 333| 270| 356) 9 635 
sss on diet ctieanankes ini 5, 798 847 | 6,645 | 21,743 | 1,435| 23,178 
Vacancies notified during week... .........). 2... eccceccelecccces DE cabevkcedcas eens Sli 
Vacancies carried forward at end of Week... ..............|....... 2 eae eo , 199 











Up to February 13, 1920, 91,322 ex-service men (officers and other 
ranks) had applied for grants for business, professional, or university 
training and 17,813 of these applications had been canceled, leaving 
73,509 to be considered. Of this number 43,488 had been sanctioned 
and 9,719 definitely rejected, while 33,745 were actually in training 
in courses averaging, according to class of course, from 15 months to 
two years and four months. 

The total financial commitments up to the end of January, 1920, 
were £8,777,551,° and of this amount payment had actually been 
made of £1,453,853. The average cost for maintenance and fees per 
trainee are given as £129 for courses averaging 15 months, £252 16s. 
for courses averaging two years (agricultural), and £312 for educa- 
tional courses averaging two years and four months. 





8 Owing to fluctuations in rates of exchange conversions are not made into United States money. Nor- 
mally the par value of the pound is $4.8665, and of the shilling 24.3 cents. 
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Report of Employment Exchanges in the United 
Kingdom. 


S REPORTED by the British Labor Gazette for February, 
1920, the operations of the employment exchanges for the 
five weeks ending January 9, 1920, are summarized as follows: 

The average daily number of registrations, of vacancies notified, 
and of vacancies filled during the five weeks was 14,132, 4,793, 
and 3,257, respectively. 

Compared with the previous month, the daily average of registra- 
tions showed a decrease of 2.4 per cent, while the daily average of 
vacancies notified and vacancies filled showed decreases of 7.9 per 
cent and 8.4 per cent, respectively. The decrease in the number on 
the register at the end of this period shows recovery from the seasonal 
decline. 

In the principal occupational groups the daily average number of 
applications from adults was 12,415—10,244 men and 2,171 women. 
There were 3,798 vacancies reported—2,028 men and 1,770 women. 
The average daily number of positions filled, when compared with the 
previous month, showed a decline of 11 per cent among men and 15 
per cent among women. 

The occupational groups in which there were the largest number of 
positions filled by men were: Building and construction of works, 24 
per cent; engineering and iron founding, 16 per cent. Fifteen per 
cent were general laborers. Sixty-six per cent of the women were 
placed in domestic service and 6 per cent in the dressmaking trades. 

As regards juveniles, the daily average of registrations was 1,717, 
while that of vacancies notified was 995. The daily average number 
of vacancies filled during the month as compared with the previous 
month showed an increase of 10 per cent. 

Of the total vacancies filled for juveniles, 36 per cent were filled by 
applicants who obtained their first situation since leaving school. 
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Volume of Employment in the United Kingdom 
in January, 1920. 


HE following figures as to the condition of employment in 
Great Britain and Ireland in January, 1920, as compared with 
December, 1919, and January, 1919, have been compiled from 

figures appearing in the British Labor Gazette for February, 1920. 
Similar information for October was published in the January 
Montuiy Lasor Review. 

In January, 1920, as compared with December, 1919, relative to 
the number of persons employed, the largest increase, 7.2 per cent, 
appears among seamen, while respective increases of 5.2 and 4.5 per 
cent are shown in wholesale mantle, costume, blouses, etc.,in London, 
and the same trade in Manchester. The largest decreases—1.9 and 
1 per cent-——appear in the food preparation trade and the printing 
trades. 

Comparing January, 1920, with December, 1919, on the question 
of earnings of employees, increases of 6.6 and 5.9 per cent are shown 
in the jute trade and the lace trade, respectively. Percentage 
decreases of 2.2, 1.9, and 1.7 are shown in the food preparation, brick, 
and printing trades, respectively. 

In comparing January, 1920, with January, 1919, as to the number 
of persons employed, dock and riverside labor shows an increase of 
69.2 per cent; the cement trade, an increase of 68.2 per cent; and 
the glass trade, the printing trades, and the brick trade, respective 
increases of 46.7, 37.6, and 36.8 per cent. The only decreases shown 
are 1.3 per cent in the linen trade and 0.4 per cent in the printing 
trades. 

The aggregate earnings of employees in January, 1920, as com- 
pared with January, 1919, show important changes, all of which are 
increases. Respective increases of 101.7, 74.5, and 73.9 per cent are 
shown in the cement, glass, and lace trades. Fourteen trades show 
mereases ranging from 37.3 per cent in the cotton trade to 69.5 per 
cent in the printing trades, while the shirt and collar trade shows an 
increase of 33.6 per cent. 
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VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED KINGDOM (GREAT BRITAIN AND IRE- 
LAND) IN JANUARY, 1920, ASCOMPARED WITH DECEMBER, 1919, AND JANUARY. 1919. 


[Compiled from figures in the Labour Gazette, London, Tebruary, 192 























Der cent of Per cent of 
increase t or increase (4 or 
decrease ( in | decrease in 
January, 1920, as | January, 1920, as 

Industry, and basis of compared with Industry, and basis of compared with 
comparison. . comparison. 
Vecem-| ya nuary, Decem- January 
ber, 1919 : ber, 1919 
1919. | 1919. 
Coal mining: Shirt and collar trade: 
Average number of days | Number of employees. . +1.3 + 15.0 
ae a elas iki «ao | +0.7 + 3.1 Earnings of employees. . +1.9 + 33.6 
Number ofemployees........ + .2 +13.0 | Other clothing trades: 
lron mining: Dressmaking and millinery 
Average number of days Number of employees. +1.4 + 23.5 
See —.7i —2L0) Wholesale mantle, costume, 
Number of employees... .-.. — .8) + 6.6 blouses, ete.—Number of 
Quarrying: employees 
Average number of days London.... +5.2 14.9 
ssa — .2|) + 3.6 Manchester... ... +4.5 - 4.3 
Number ofemployees.......) — .5 +33.8 | Glasgow ..... a 3 t 4.5 
Pig iron: Number of furnaces in Corset trade—N umber of em-| 
Cee ee vasousl 485] —10.8 ae ere | +2.1 15.6 
Tron and steel works: Woodworking and furnishing: | 
Number of employees... .. — .6 + 8.3 Number of employees “a: + .1 1.9 
Number of shifts worked... — .4 + 4.8) Brick trade: 
Tin plate, steel, and galvanized | Number of employees... 3 1 36 8 
sheet trades: Number of mills | Earnings of employees. - . 1.9 + 67.2 
EE eS ee +1.4 | +34.5 | Cement trade: 
Cotton trade: Number of employees | +1.7 + 68,2 
Number of employees. . +2.0 + 24.1 Earnings of employees | +3.6 + 101.7 
Earnings of employees. - . . +2.0; +37.3) Paper, printing,and bookbinding 
W oolen trade: trades: 
Number of employees... .... +1.1] +10.2 Paper trades 
Earnings of employees. . . - .. +1.0 | +38.5 Number ofemployees re- 
W orsted trade: ported by trade-unions 
Number of employees... ... +1.4 | +12.7 Number of employees re- 
Earnings ofemployees....... — .5| +44.8 ported by employers. -| 2.4 25.8 
Hoisery trade: Earningsofemployeesre- | 
Number of employees... .... +2.0 | 7.1 ported by employers +1.8 59.4 
Earnings of employees. - - -.. — .2| +38. 2 Printing trades 
: Jute trade: Number ofemployees re- 
; Number of employees... .... — .6| + 3.5 ported by trade-unions? l { 
: Earnings of employees... .-. +6.6 +17.2 Number of employees re- 
; Linen trade: ported by employers 1.0 37.6 
{ Number of employees... .-.. i —.3 — 1.3 Earnings ofemployees re- 
j Earnings ofemployees....... +2.3 + 5.4 ported by employers. . 1.7 69.5 
| Silk trade: Bookbinding trades 
; Number of employees... .... +1.4 +13.6 Number ofemployees re- 
; Earnings of employees... ... + .1 +41.1 ported by trade-unions? 
Carpet trade: Number ofemployees re- 
‘ Number ofemployees.......) +1.5 +29.4 ported by employers +1.2 
‘ Earnings of employees. . - ... +3.6 +60. 7 Earnings ofemployees re- 
¥ Lace trade: ported by employers +2.6 + 57.6 
{ Number of employees... .... +3.2 +31.4 || Pottery trade: 
; Earnings of employees. . - -. +5.9 +73.9 Number of employees... 1.2 + 15.1 
j Bleaching, printing, dyeing, and | Earnings of employees. 8 + 40.8 
: finishing: Glass trades: 
: Number of employees... ...- +1.6 | +19.4 Number of employees. +2. + 46.7 
; Earnings of employees. - . -.. (1) +54. 6 Earnings of employees. - . . > 74.5 
: Boot and shoe trade: Food preparation trades 
Number ofemployees....... +1.0 +16.8 Number ofemployees.......| 1.9 - 2.7 
Earnings of employees - . - - . - + .9 +40.8 Earnings ofemployees. . . .. -2.2 + 57.4 
Leather trades: Number of em- Dock and riverside labor: Num- | 
I lee a aaa (3) + .6 ber of employees. . . .. Po 2 69.2 
Tailoring trades: Seamen: Number ofemployees..| +7.2 9.8 
Number of employees... ... _. + .4 + 1.9 
Earnings of employees... ... | +1.9 +15. 1 
1 No report. 2 Based on unemployment. * No change. 
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CHILD LABOR. 





Employment of Children Under Federal Child 
Labor Tax Law. 


HE National Child Labor Committee (105 East Twenty-second 
Street, New York City) has recently issued a statement direct- 
ing attention to the fact that the decision of Judge James E. 
Boyd, of the Western Judicial District of North Carolina, granting an 
injunction preventing an employer from discharging or limiting the 
hours of work of a child subject to the Federal child labor tax law 
applies to one specific case only. It had been generally thought that 
Judge Boyd’s decision affected the employment of minors in the 
entire western judicial district of the State. It is announced that 
so far this is the only instance of record where a child may be legally 
employed for more than 8 hours a day. The National Child Labor 
Committee states: 
In a letter to the National Child Labor Committee, Miss Nila F. Allen, head of the 
Child Labor Tax Division of the Treasury Department, says: 


Unlike the situation under the Federal child labor law, declared unconstitutional 
June 3, 1918, the injunction secured in the case of the Federal child labor tax law 
= ony to the employment of one child in the Atherton Mills, Charlotte, N. C. 

he child labor tax has been and is being enforced in all sections of the country, 
including the Western Judicial District of North Carolina. 

It should be remembered that the Federal child labor tax law 
applies only to mines, quarries, factories, and similar establishments. 
It is estimated that 85 per cent of the working children in this 


country are in industries not covered by the law. 





Regulation of Child Labor in Czecho-Slovakia. 


N JULY 17, 1919, the National Assembly of the Czecho- 
Slovakian Republic passed a child labor law which was 
promulgated on July 28, 1919, and became effective three 

months after its promulgation." 

The law defines as children all boys and girls who have not com- 
pleted their fourteenth year of age. Child labor within the meaning 
of the law is the regular employment of children at whatever labor 
for or without compensation. The performance of work by children 





1 Amtliche Nachrichten des Deutschésterreichischen Staatsamtes fiir Soziale Verwaltung. Vol. I, 
No. 19. Vienna, Oct. 15, 1919, pp. 774-777. 
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for purposes of training or instruction, as well as the employment of 
children at casual jobs, and the employment of own children at light, 
although regular, household work, is not to be considered child labor. 
Own children within the meaning of the law are children living in 
common household with the employer, who are related to him by 
blood or marriage up to the third degree, or live with him as foster 
children or wards. 

The employment of children at manual labor or other occupations 
is permissible only in so far as it does not endanger their health, their 
physical and mental development, or their morals, and in so far as 
it does not interfere with their attendance at school. 

The employment of children who have not completed their twelfth 
year of age is prohibited. Children over 10 years of age may, however, 
be employed at light agricultural or household work. 

On school days children may not be employed at labor in excess 
of two hours. Their employment at labor before the morning 
session of school and during the two hours preceding the afternoon 
session is prohibited. With respect to agricultural and household 
work this prohibition is limited by the law to two hours preceding 
the school session. A period of recreation of one hour is to be 
granted after school hours. On school holidays children may not 
be employed at labor in excess of 4 hours, except that in agricultural 
and household work employment may not exceed 6 hours. 

The employment of children at labor on Sundays and church holi- 
days is prohibited. 

Children employed in agriculture and at household work must 
be allowed an uninterrupted night rest of 10 hours from 8 p. m. to 
6a.m. In all other fields of child labor the employment of children 
between 8 p. m. and 7 a. m. is prohibited. 

The law provides for the granting of exemptions from the provi- 
sions regulating the hours of labor and the Sunday and holiday rest 
in the case of work of an urgent nature. 

In restaurants, saloons, cafés, etc., children may not be employed 
at dispensing drinks or serving patrons. Neither may they be 
employed in taking part in public performances, unless such per- 
formances are of an educational, artistic, or scientific nature. In 
addition the law prohibits the employment of children in a number 
of establishments and occupations specified in a list appended to 
the present article. 

If an employer employs other than his own children for com- 
pensation in money he may deduct from their wages only lodging, 
board, clothing, and school supplies furnished by him and the prices 
charged therefor may not exceed the actual cost. Children may 
not be given alcoholic beverages as compensation for their work. 
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Whoever employs other children than his own must without delay 
report their employment to the communal authorities of his place 
of residence, indicating the nature of his establishment and of the 
employment of the children. He must also keep a correct list of 
the children employed and, on request, submit this list to the proper 
supervisory Officers. 

Anybody intending to employ other children than his own must 
previously apply to the communal authorities for a work card for 
each child. For children already employed on the coming in force 
of the present law a work card must be procured within three days. 
The cards are to be issued for one year and must be renewed on their 
expiration. They are to be issued free of charge by the communal 
authorities of the place of residence of the child after a hearing of 
the legal representative of the child and of the competent school 
authorities. If the communal or school authorities doubt the 
physical or mental fitness of the child for the labor in question the 
child must be examined by the communal physician at the expense 
of the employer. The issuance of a work card must be refused if in 
the opinion of the physician or the school authorities the labor in 
question would endanger the morals or the physical or mental devel- 
opment of the child. 

The law charges the political authorities of the first (lowest) 
instance with the enforcement of its provisions. In addition, it 
provides for the appointment of special supervisory officials whose 
principal duty shall be the inspection of those establishments which 
employ children. 

Contraventions of the law, if not subject to severer penalties in 
accordance with other laws, are punishable with fines up to 1,000 
crowns or imprisonment up to three months. Illegal employment 
of own children is punishable by a reprimand, or in case of aggravat- 
ing circumstances, with a fine up to 300 crowns or imprisonment up 
to 14 days. Persons convicted of a contravention of the law may 
temporarily or permanently be enjoined by the political authorities 
from employing children. 

The law authorizes the Minister of Social Welfare to conclude 
agreements with foreign countries for assuring the application 
abroad of the principles of the present law. 
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Establishments and Occupations in which Employment of Children 
is Prohibited. 


OLLOWING is presented a list of the industrial establishments 
and occupations in which the employment of children is 


prohibited ; } 
I. Establishments. 


Retail sale of alcoholic beverages, distilleries, beer and wine cellars, breweries. 

Establishments manufacturing articles made of slate, with the exception of shops 
merely effecting the dyeing, painting, pasting, and packing of slate pencils and 
the dyeing, ruling, and framing of slates. 

Stone quarries and pits. 

Establishments of stonemasons, rock borers, and stone polishers. 

Brick kilns, street paving, and carpenters’ establishments. 

Lime and gypsum burning. 

Manufacture and painting of pottery, tile, and flagstones. 

Glass blowing, etching, polishing, frosting and painting, with the exception of glass- 
works in which the blowing is done exclusively at the lamp. 

Mirror silvering establishments. 

Establishments in which objects are being enameled. electrogalvanic plated or 
electrolytic reproductions manufactured. 

Establishments in which lead and tin toys are being painted, lead, copper. tin, and 
brass works. 

Establishments for metal bronzing. 

Establishments in which lead, copper, zinc, or alloys of these metals are being worked 
up or used. 

Establishments for metal polishing, manufacture of files, harness making 

Establishments using mercury. . 

Establishments producing, working up, or using lead or lead compounds. 

Establishments for the manufacture of explosives, fireworks, matches, and other 
inflammables. 

istablishments manufacturing celluloid articles. 

Chemical establishments. 

Dead animal recovery plants. 

Chemical bleaching and dyeing works. 

Rag sorting establishments. 

Establishments for the salting, dressing, and tanning of skins and hides. 

Manufacture of rubber and gutta-percha articles. 


Horsehair spinning mills, rabbit-hair cutting establishments, and other establish- 
ments in which animal hair is worked up. 

Establishments for the cleaning and dressing of hair and bristles, brush factories 

Mother-of-pearl goods factories. 

Bakeries. 


Butcher shops, establishments for the cleaning of feathers for bedding. 
Chemical laundries. 

Establishments of painters, decorators, and lacquerers. 

Liveries and teaming estab]ishments. 

Turners’ shops. 

Flour mills. 

Chimney-sweeping establishments. 
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II. Occupations. 


Attendance of power engines and all machines operated by power, power transmis 
sion, elevators. 

Attendance of machines operated by hand, with the exclusion of ordinary hand 
winding-off machines, bobbin reels, and so-called spinning machines for the manu- 
iacture of artificial flowers. 

Attendance of gins or similar dangerous engines. 

Attendance of straw and feed-cutting machines. 

Building and excavating work. 

Employment at apparatus in which are contained fluids, steam, or gases under pressure 

Furnace and open-hearth work. 

Employment at work involving the generation of dust or gases. 

Collection and assorting of rags, junk, etc. 

Mixing or milling of paint. 

Work in beer, wine, and other cellars. 

Setting up of pins in bowling alleys. 

Breaking of stones. 

Lifting, carrying, or moving of heavy burdens 

Woodcutting or chopping. 

Thrashing. 

Mowing. 

Beater of game at battues. 

Drawing in of nets in fishing. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND HYGIENE. 





Use of the Geophone for Mine Rescue Work. 
CCORDING to Safety, the bulletin of the Safety Institute of 


America, for November-December, 1919,! the United States 

Bureau of Mines has been developing the geophone, or 
listening instrument used in war operations, for peace-time uses in 
mines. It is suggested by the bureau that this instrument will 
be of value to mine-rescue crews who may be entering mines for 
exploration, and for locating miners who have been entombed after a 
disaster. The instrument was invented by the French during the 
war for the purpose of detecting enemy sapping and underground 
mining operations and for the location of enemy artillery. 

During the same period, according to the account in Safety, 
engineers of the mining division of the United States Bureau of 
Mines were engaged in experiments for the purpose of determining 
the distance that the various mining machines could be heard through 
clay, shale, coal, and the mine cover. Measurements were also made 
of the energy required to make blows heard for definite distances 
through clay, shale, and coal, as well as of the distances at which 
the shock waves resulting from the discharge of various explosives 
could be heard. The factors influencing the transfer of energy from 
a mining tool to the clay and coal were also investigated, in order 
that recommendations could be made as to the type of mining 
machine which could be used to accomplish the greatest amount of 
work with a minimum of noise. 

The mechanism and operation of the geophone are described us 
follows: 

The instrument, though small, is essentially a seismograph, since it works on the 
same principle as the ponderous apparatus with which earthquake tremors are 
recorded. It consists of an iron ring about 34 inches in diameter, within the center 
of which is suspended a lead disc which is fastened by a single bolt through two mica 
discs, one of which covers the top and the other the bottom of the ring. There are 
two brass cap pieces, the top one having an opening in its center to which is fastened 
a rubber tube, leading to a stethoscopic earpiece. These cap pieces are fastened 
with bolts to the iron ring and serve also to hold the mica discs in place. 

We then have nothing but a lead weight suspended between two mica discs cutting 
across a small air-tight box. If the instrument is placed on the ground and a person 
is pounding or digging in the vicinity, energy is transmitted as wave motion to the 
earth, and the earth-waves shake the geophone case. The lead weight, on account 
of its mass and because it is suspended between the mica discs, remains comparatively 
motionless. There then is produced a relative motion between the instrument case 








1 Safety. Bulletin of the Safety Institute of America. November-December, 1919. New York. Pp. 
206-208. 
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and the lead weight. The result is that a compression and rareficution of the air in 
the instrument takes place. Since the rubber tube leading to the stethoscopic ear- 
piece is connected with this space in the geophone, this rarefication and compression 
is carried to the eardrum. 

As usually two instruments are used, one for each ear, it has been found that the 
sound is apparently louder from the instrument nearer the source of the sound. By 
moving the instruments properly, however, a point can be found where the sound 
will be of the same apparent intensity in both ears. The direction of the sound is 
then on a perpendicular to the line connecting the centers of the two instruments 
either in front of or behind the observer. Further observation will show which side. 
Direction of sound is quite accurately determined in this way. 





An Occupational Dermatosis Observed in the 
Leather Trade. 


SKIN complaint which attacks certain employees engaged in 

fellmongers’ yards is discussed by Dr. R. Prosser White in 

The Journal of Industrial Hygiene (Boston) for February, 

1920. He assigns the condition to a hitherto unreported cause and 
says: 

In the first stage of the leather trade fresh skins, called pelts, are cured, and the 
epidermis with its appendages removed. In the case of sheep and the smaller animal 
this is done in fellmongers’ yards. The skins of cattle, horses, deer, pigs, etc., required 
to make other varieties of leather are cured and unhaired at different establishments 
or in the annexes to tanyards. The treatment is very much the same in both. 

In the fellmongers’ yard, if the hair or wool is intended to remain on the pelt, this 
is steeped in brine. If the wool requires removing, the fleshy sides of fresh or salt-free 
sheepskins are lgid against each other, having previously been liberally brushed 
over with a thick cream containing an excess of slaked lime and 5 per cent sodium 
sulphide. They are then lifted into the floods or vats by men called jobbers or 
washers. After remaining there for a sufficient time the pelts are carried to the 
washing pits by the curers. 

Gloves are invariably worn for the first removal, particularly in the foreign pelt 
trade, where a very strong solution of sodium or calcium hydrosulphide is used as a 
quick unhairer. 

In the second removal, and also during inspection, the hands are bare, and the 
beginner or careless worker suffers great discomfort owing to redness, tenderness, 
and cracks which appear on the hands from these chemicals. In these workmen 
as many as four to a dozen small ulcers, the size of a split pea, will be seen on the 
sides of the knuckles and on the interdigital skin of the fingers. The knuckles are 
swollen and inflamed. 

The pelts are then conveyed to the unhairing room and placed, hair uppermost, 
on the pulling beam. The pullers scrape off the hair or wool by rubbing down the 
woolly skin with the balls of the naked thumbs and the ulnar edges of the palms 
of both hands. The characteristic rash and holes appear on these parts in the pullers. 
An expert puller will unwool 1,000 sheep in a week. 
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The interaction of sodium sulphide with milk of lime produces calcium hydro- 
sulphide and caustic soda. These cause the mischief in this perticular trade. If 
neglected, the ulcers penetrate deeply, the sores easily becoming infected, causing 
inability to work. 

An effective trade-shop remedy is a drop of Stockholm tar applied to each hole. 
This appears to act as a protective, enabling the men to ‘‘carry on.’’ Frequent 
washings of the hands in a weak solution of vinegar and water, followed by the thor- 
ough rubbing in of an ointment, are helpful preventives. 


The author gives the formula for an ointment which he has found 
effective in such cases. 





Minister of Hygiene for France. 
N INNOVATION has been made by Premier Millerand in 


the organization of the new French cabinet by the crea- 

tion of the office of Minister of Social Hygiene, Social 
Insurance, and Social Provision ( Ministére de Vhygiéne, de l assur- 
ance et de la prévoyance sociales), as noted in the foreign correspond- 
ence of the Journal of the American Medical Association (Chicago) 
for March 6, 1920. The question of appointing a special minister of 
public health has been considered since 1902, and the present action 
consists in giving permanent form to the temporary organization, 
under the chairmanship of M. Clemenceau, of a ministerial conference 
which grouped together all the services having to do with health and 
hygiene that had been previously scattered through five ministerial 
departments. The new office of minister of hygiene has been con- 
ferred upon J.-L. Breton, whose experience as chemical engineer, 
adviser to the Chamber of Deputies in matters of social hygiene, 
and author of the bill to suppress the use of white lead in building 
paint made him the “‘logical choice for the new post.”’ 
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Workmen’s Compensation Law of Virginia 
Amended. 


HE Workmen’s Compensation Commission of Virginia secured 
a the cooperation of employers and employees in the enactment 
of alaw amending in several respects the compensation act of 
the State. The fact of this cooperation is regarded as a reflection of 
“the true spirit that underlies legislation of this character—the bring- 
ing together into closer relationship of all employers and employees.”’ 
The first amendment provides for the subrogation of the em- 
ployer to any right an injured workman may have to sue in damages 
a third party legally liable for the injury. Any excess recovered by the 
employer in the suit shall be for the benefit of the injured person or 
his beneficiaries, and no compromise settlement may be made by the 
employer or insurance carrier in such a case without the approval of 
the industrial commission. 

The second amendment extends the time for the furnishing of 
medical service from 30 days to 60 days; while the third provides pay- 
ment of compensation for the two weeks’ waiting time in case of a 
disability continuing more than six weeks. The maximum weekly 
payment for disability or death is increased from $10 to $12 and the 
maximum total from $4,000 to $4,500. 

Instead of the loss of an eye the loss of vision entitles to compensa- 
tion, and a permanent partial loss is to be proportionately compen- 
sated. A new subsection provides for compensation for the perma- 
nent loss of use of any member as for the loss of the member, and a 
permanent partial disability loss or loss of use is to be proportionately 
compensated. 

The salaries of the members of the commission are increased from 
$3,600 per annum to $4,200 and of the secretary from $2,000 to 
$3,000. The commission is also given authority in its own right to 
enforce the attendance of witnesses and the production of books and 
papers without having to call on a court to render this service for 
it, as under the original act. 

There was considerable activity in behalf of a State insurance fund, 
which had strong support but failed of enactment. It is said that a 
competitive fund might have been provided for, but was not desired 
by the friends of the measure. 
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Compensation Table for Visual Losses of One 
Eye. 


By FRANK ALLPORT, M. D. 


HIS is a table for the estimation of compensation to be paid 
workmen who have suffered partial or complete loss of vision 
of one eye through accident or occupation. At present no 

recognized standard of compensation conclusions exists. Chaos and 
uncertainty abound, and apparently one medical expert’s guess is 
as good as another’s. Several compensation tables have been pro- 
posed, but none have proven acceptable. No table can be perfect, 
because of varying conditions accompanying each case. Some rea- 
sonable standard is, however, essential, as a working basis, by which 
litigation may be guided. Everyone recognizes that the old Snellen 
test type fractions are incorrect and misleading. For instance, 20/40 
does not mean a one-half loss of vision, nor 20/50 a three-fifths loss 
of vision, etc., and yet this is the method of estimating lost vision 
prevailing in our courts. The Chicago Opthalmological Society (the 
largest local eye society in the United States) at its meeting Novem- 
ber 10, 1919, adopted the following table as its official expression of 
opinion as to what constitutes a fair basis of settlement of visual 
losses in one eye following accidents, etc. This matter has been 
under consideration by the society for two or three years and this 
table voices its deliberate opinion, and it is fair to presume can be 
safely recommended for general adoption. There are, of course, 
other features concerning visual losses that must always be consid- 
ered, such as injuries to both eyes, vision after cataract operations, 
progressive optic atrophy, corneal scars, etc. Personal medical 
expert opinion will always be necessary, table or no table, but some 
standard is essential as a basis for settlements. Such a standard 
should not be the opinion of one man, but should be the thoroughly 
considered sentiment of a scientific, well-recognized organization of 
eye surgeons. The table submitted has the indorsement of the Chi- 
cago Ophthalmological Society, and is probably as fair and equitable 
as a table can be made at this time. 


Basis of settlement of visual losses in one eye. 









20/ 20 indicates 100 per cent of visual efficiency and no loss of vision. 
20/ 30 4 94.5 percent‘ “ * S6percet “ “* “ 
20/ 40 - 89.0 percent“ “ sf *“ llOpercent “ “ “ 
20/ 50 - 83.5 percent‘ “ . “* 16.5 percent ‘ “ 

20/ 60 ™ 78.0 percent‘ “ a ** 22.0 per cent ‘‘ ‘“‘ 
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20/ 70 indicates 72.5 per cent of visual efficiency and 27.5 per cent loss of vision. 


20/ 80 7 67.0 per cent % " ‘ 33.0 per cent * 
20/ 90 ws 61.5 percent “ * ry ‘* 38.5 per cent 

20/100 - 56.0 percent‘ “ * * 44.0 per cent 

20/110 a 50.0 percent ‘“* “ ‘* 50.0 per cent 7 
20/120 *: 41.0 per cent *‘ .“ 59.0 per cent % 
20/130 + 36.5 percent“ * - ‘* 63.5 per cent +. 
20/140 oa 32.0 percent ** “ “ ‘* 68.0 per cent ~ 
20/150 a 28.5 percent “* ‘ - ‘* 71.5 per cent 
20/160 ¥ 23.0 percent “ ° “ ** 77.0 per cent ia he 
20/170 ” 18.5 per cent ‘* - ” ‘* $81.5 per cent 

20/180 = 14.0 percent ‘“* “ oe ‘“* 86.0 per cent *. 
20/190 * 12.0 percent ** “ ‘“* 88.0 per cent - 
20/200 a 10.0 percent *“* “* si ‘* 90.0 per cent 


Snellen’s test letters are used and should be hung in a good light 
20 feet from the applicant. The uninjured eye should be covered 
during the test. Vision is expressed in fractions. The distance of 
the applicant from the letters constitutes the numerator of the 
fraction; the smallest line seen constitutes the denominator. Thus, 
if the applicant is seated 20 feet from the letters and can see the line 
marked 20, his vision is 20/20 or normal. If he can only see the 50- 
foot line, his vision is 20/50, etc. The applicant should be given 
credit for a line if he can read a majority of the letters in the line. 

This table assumes that if an injured applicant can see the 200 line 
while sitting 20 feet away, in other words, if he has still a vision of 
20/200, he is not industrially blind—his visual efficiency is 10 per cent 
and his visual loss is 90 per cent. If his vision is worse than 20/200 
he is industrially blind. From 20/200 vision is gradually scaled up 
to 20/20 or normal, by fractions of 10, as will be seen on the table, 
and estimations of visual efficiency and visual losses deducted thereby. 
Such estimations and the financial awardings will, of course, have to 
be governed by the laws in the various States. 

My advice, therefore, in the interest of harmony, uniformity, and 
equity, and because the above table has been officially adopted by 
the Chicago Ophthalmological Society, and will receive its indorse- 
ment and support, is to abandon all other tables and endeavor to 
secure the adoption of the above table by industrial commissions, 
courts of justice, corporations, accident companies, attorneys, 
physicians, etc. 
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Report of the Illinois Pension Laws Commission, 
1918-19. 


HE Report of the Illinois Pension Laws Commission, 1918-19, 
is the title of a volume of 379 pages issued by a commission 
created by an act of the Illinois Legislature, bearing date of 

June 14, 1917. This commission of four persons was charged with 
the duty of investigating the operation of existing pension laws in 
the State and of gathering information as to cost of maintenance and 
other details of operation. Similar laws of other States and countries 
were also to be studied. A commission of like function had been 
appointed in 1916 and the present commission was largely a continu- 
ation of the earlier one. A number of pension laws were enacted in 
1917, and at present there are 15 pension laws on the statute books 
of the State. The funds now in existence relate to policemen, fire- 
men, teachers, and a few other classes of municipal employees. There 
are separate laws for Chicago and for other sections of the State. 
The general charge is made that the existing funds are financially 
insecure and that the laws lack uniformity and comprehensiveness. 

The commission presents ‘‘a proposed standard plan for a compre- 
hensive and permanent system of pension funds to replace the 
unsound systems under the present pension laws for public employees 
in Illinois.’ The plan provides for compulsory contributions, with 
certain exceptions. The proposed plan has for its central feature the 
accumulation of a sufficient amount to provide an annuity at the 
age of retirement equal to a definite percentage of the highest salary 
of the retiring employee. ‘‘These accumulations would accrue from 
contributions made by the public as employer and by the employee 
at a fixed ratio.’”’ Provision is also contemplated for the widows of 
employees dying before attaining the age of retirement, and for 
survivorship annuities for the widows of retired employees. With- 
drawal from service is also provided for under a variety of conditions. 
The scheme covers old age inefficiency, death, sickness, and accidents. 

A standard retirement age of 55 years is fixed for policemen and 
firemen and 60 years for all other employees, with a minimum age 
of retirement of five years lower. Policemen and firemen are to 
retire on 50 per cent of their salary and others on 40 per cent, if their 
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accumulations are sufficient to pay so much. The ratio of contribu- 
tion between the employer and the employee is three to one for police- 
men and firemen and two to one in other branches of the public 
service, contributions by the employee being limited to 4 per cent of 
salary and by the employer to 12 per cent of salary in the case of 
policemen and firemen and to 8 per cent in the case of other employees. 
No amount of salary in excess of $2,500 is to be considered as the 
basis of either contributions or annuities. Interest at 4 per cent is 
compounded annually on contributions made by or in behalf of 
employees, and refunds prior to retirement are to be made at that rate. 

The foregoing provisions relate to retirement annuities only. Life 
insurance is a separate provision, the public and the employee to bear 
the expense equally, employee’s contributions not to exceed 2 per cent 
of his salary. The amount of the insurance is limited to 175 per cent 
of the annual salary in the case of policemen and firemen, and 125 
per cent in other cases. Sickness and accident insurance are likewise 
sustained by equal contributions of the public and employee, where 
the misfortune is not the direct result of the performance of duty, 
the benefits to be paid in monthly installments equal to 30 per cent 
of employee’s salary, unless the employee attains the standard age of 
retirement beforerecovery. Where disability results directly from the 
service, the expense is borne entirely by the employer. In this case 
the monthly payment to the employee is 75 per cent of his salary, 
payments to be continued during disability unless employee attains, 
before recovery, an age five years beyond standard age of retirement. 

The claim is made that the system is worked out on a sound 
actuarial basis, and illustrative tables are provided to demonstrate 
its operation in its various lines. A complete draft of a bill is pre- 
sented, the administration to be in the hands of retirement boards 
for each of the 11 groups of employees provided for in the measure. 

A survey of the various positions in the public service of the State, 
statistics of ages, years of service and salaries of certain classes of 
employees, the effect of pension legislation of 1917, court decisions on 
pension systems, and a digest of the laws enacted in 1917 make up 
the remainder of this study in so far as the State is concerned. Other 
chapters discuss recent developments in pension legislation in other 
States of the Union, and the world’s experience in the operation of 
public service pension systems. Industrial and institutional pension 
systems are also briefly considered. 
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Regulation of the Employment Service and Un- 
employment Insurance in Italy.’ 


MMEDIATELY upon the signing of the armistice, consideration 
| was given by the Italian Government to the question of providing 
relief against the involuntary unemployment which would be the 
natural result of the transformation of industry from a war to a peace 
basis and of the demobilization of the army, and by a decree of 
November 17, 1918, an appropriation of 100,000,000 lire ($19,300,000, 
par) was made for this purpose.? By additional decrees, provision 
was made for the establishment of an elaborate system of employment 
offices in conjunction with existing governmental agencies and private 
organizations and also for the payment of unemployment grants. 


Establishment of Central Employment Office. 


NDER the terms of the decree of November 17, 1918, a central 
employment office for manual workers was established in the 
Ministry of Industry, Commerce, and Labor, which was given super- 
vision over the activities of all local bodies engaged in the placing of 
labor, and whose duty it should be to study questions relating to the 
employment of labor both in Italy and abroad. In connection with 
the central employment office, a consulting and advisory commission 
was appointed, composed of representatives of industrial and agri- 
cultural employers and workers, and representatives of the Govern- 
ment departments concerned. It was further provided that in each 
prefecture or provincial government a provincial labor commission 
(commissione di avviamento al lavoro), charged with the collection of 
requests for and offers of labor transmitted by the communal com- 
missions, should be established. 

The State railway administration is authorized to grant the special 
military rates to groups of five or more workers of either sex who 
travel third class at their own expense to the same locality for em- 
ployment, provided such groups hold a certificate from an employ- 
ment office or labor commission. 

In every commune where a properly constituted employment 
oifice has been established, a labor commission is provided for, com- 
posed of a representative of the communal government, who shall be 
neither of the employing class nor of the working class, and of a 
representative of each of these classes. These communal commis- 
sions are charged with gathering and registering requests for and 





1 This summary is based on the following sources: 

Italy: Ufficio Nazionale per il Collocamento ela Disoccupazione. Il Mercato del Lavoro. Vol. 1, No. 1. 
Rome, Dec, 1, 1919. Gazzetta Ufficiale, Rome, Dec. 10, 1919. 

United States: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Commerce Reports, Dec. 11, 1919, 
pp. 1440 ff.; Dec. 29, 1919, pp. 1765 ff., and a communication from the commercial attaché at Rome 
to the director of this bureau, dated Jan. 12, 1920. 

*See MontHLy LaBor REVIEW, Apr., 1919, p. 225. 
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offers of labor presented by residents of the commune. Where 
municipal labor offices exist, the commissions and committees 
established by such offices may be authorized to act as communal 
labor commissions, provided they are composed of an equal number 
of employers and workers. 

Provision is made for the extension of financial aid by the Govern- 
ment to employment offices for manual workers of the following classes: 

1. Those established by the Provinces and communes; 

2. Those established jointly by agreement between employers and 
workers; 

3. Those established by labor organizations and recognized by the 
corresponding employers’ organizations, or vice versa, for placing 
workers in particular industries. 

4. Those established by charitable institutions or similar bodies. 

Aid may also be granted to other organizations which promote 
the establishment of employment offices on a proper financial and 
administrative basis. 

With the exception of those established by labor organizations, the 
management of employment offices is confined to a commission con- 
sisting of two members representing the employers and two represent- 
ing the workers. These members nominate the president. Employ- 
ment offices established or registered under this decree assume no 
responsibility for the exact fulfillment of labor contracts concluded 
through their mediation. In the case of disputes regarding labor 
agreements the employment office suspends the placing of labor in 
the establishment in question either directly or so far as other offices 
are concerned, until a settlement has been reached. 


Decree of February 9, 1919. 


For office workers and others who do not perform manual labor, 
provisions similar to the above are made by the decree of February 9, 
1919. Financial aid is extended by the State to employment offices 
established in ‘this connection, which are placed under the super- 
vision of the central employment office, and provision is made for 
representation on the central advisory committee. In place of 
establishing separate employment offices for nonmanual workers, 
separate departments may be provided for them in the general em- 
ployment offices. In addition to granting aid to employment offices 
for nonmanual workers, the State makes contributions to professional 
and welfare associations for this class of workers, which grant unem- 
ployment relief to their members. 


Recent Changes in Plan of Organization—Unemployment Insurance. 


S A result of the experience gained by the Italian Government 
since the signing of the armistice in November, 1918, in com- 
bating unemployment, new measures were recently enacted in a 
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decree dated October 19, 1919, and published in the Gazzetta 
Ufficiale of December 10. These measures make radical changes in 
the plan of organization and the provisions for the payment of un- 
employment grants established by the decrees of November 17, 
1918, and January 5, 1919, and should produce more satisfactory re- 
sults. In addition to modifying the administrative organization 
previously established in such a way as to centralize and coordinate 
more effectively all the activities of the Government with regard both 
to employment and to unemployment, provision is made for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent system of unemployment insurance which 
will be maintained through a fund to which not only the State but 
also the employers and the workers will contribute. 

The decree of October 19, 1919, consists of 56 articles grouped 
under four titles. Its provisions are summarized below. 


Changes in Administrative Organization. 


A single office, called National Employment and Unemployment 
Office (Ufficio Nazionale per il Collocamento e la Disoccupazione), is to 
be established in the Ministry of Industry, Commerce, and Labor, 
which will replace the two offices created by the former decrees, i. e., 
the central employment office and the office which had charge of the 
distribution of unemployment grants. 

The local direction and supervision of the services coming under 
the administration of the National Office are to be exercised by newly 
established provincial employment and unemployment commissions 
(giunte provinciali per il collocamento e la disoccupazione), and super- 
visory commissioners. ‘These commissions will supervise not only all 
the activities of the authorized employment offices, as was formerly 
the case, but also the offices which will be established for administering 
in their districts the provisions relating to unemployment insurance. 

So far as the communal organizations for the placing of labor are 
concerned, the decree does not provide radical changes. In place of 
disbursing unemployment grants through these employment offices, 
however, there will be established in each Province an ‘office for 
msurance against unemployment,’’ which will be administered by the 
provincial commission. 

Agreements as to wage and working conditions having a general 
character for a specified labor market, industry, or occupation must 
through the prefects, mayors, and employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions be deposited with the employment offices and the labor 
commissions. 

Employers, inclusive of public administrations, who do not directly 
or through their own representatives hire labor required by them are 
obligated by the decree to have recourse to the authorized employ- 
ment offices and must indicate the number of workers required, the 
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trade or occupation which these are to exercise, and the working and 
wage conditions offered. 

The decree prohibits the operation of employment offices for gain 
and provides heavy fines for violators of this prohibition. 

The placing of workers in employment involving their working in 
foreign countries is to be effected under the supervision of the Emigra- 
tion Commission. 

Financial Provisions. 

Authority is granted in the decree for the inclusion in the budget 
of the Ministry of Industry, Commerce, and Labor of the sum of 
50,000,000 lire ($9,650,000, par), which may be used by the National 
Office for placing labor or for making advances to local bodies for 
combating unemployment. 

In addition to the above, a permanent national fund will be pro- 
vided for placing labor and combating unemployment, which will be 
made up of the balance remaining from funds already appropriated 
for this purpose, part of the contributions required in connection with 
the new compulsory unemployment insurance, and an annuity from 
the State, which is fixed at 40,000,000 lire ($7,720,000, par) for the 
first three years. 

Unemployment Insurance. 

The decree provides for the establishment in each Province of a 
general unemployment insurance fund administered by the provin- 
cial employment and unemployment commission. Insurance against 
unemployment through occupational funds established by trade 
organizations or by agreement of employers and workers is also to be 
permissible. 

Unemployment insurance is made compulsory for all manual work- 
ers of both sexes and for those salaried employees whose monthly 
earnings do not exceed 350 lire ($67.55, par). All workers under 15 
years or over 65 years of age, home workers, domestic servants, and 
persons permanently employed by public authorities, are exempted. 

Beginning with January 1, 1920, the following contributions to 
the fund against unemployment have been required: 


CONTRIBUTIONS PER WORKER TO UNEMPLOYMENT FUND. 


[One Lira at par equals 19.3 cents. ] 























Contribution. 
Daily earnings. 
Fortnightly}; Weekly. Daily. 
Lire. Lire. Lire. 
aN AR IS a a RS IS 0.70 0.35 0.06 
ES Shia) al hcl es. ahaa a Gaede dalcdd Gaatewnneesé 1. 40 .70 .12 
i tic eee ceelid ccc ieelalalan y terndyess iesacdhdedetes bes oe 2.10 1.05 .18 
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One-half of the contribution for each worker is to be paid by the 
employer and one-half by the worker himself. The employer is held 
responsible for the payment of the worker’s share of the contribution. 
Unemployed workers are not required to make contributions during 
the period of their involuntary unemployment. 

The new schedule of unemployment grants is a very simple one 
and is based entirely upon the earnings of the worker. In general 
it is somewhat higher than the schedule hitherto in effect. The daily 


grants will be as follows: 
Daily 


Daily earnings. unemployment 
benefit. 
| IE I a Oy eee ee 1.25 lire. 
i ke ee ce ee senna heen a eee baie tie 2.50 lire. 
tis. Jiccedtrceianteddddsbaannuadwedecndonesicoce Mee ah 


The decree provides that in no case shall the daily unemployment 
benefit paid excéed one-half of the worker’s daily wage. 

The payment of the above unemployment benefit is to begin with 
the eighth day of unemployment, and its maximum duration within 
one calendar year is limited to 120 days. Unemployment benefits 
will not be paid for holidays. 

The right to receive unemployment grants is confined exclusively 
to those who are involuntarily unemployed. Seasonal workers are 
not entitled to receive such grants during off seasons, though such 
workers may be granted unemployment benefits if they make higher 
contributions, the amount of which is to be determined in the by-laws 
of each fund. Unemployment due to labor disputes does not entitle 
to unemployment grants. 

The disbursement of unemployment grants will as a rule be effected 
through the employment offices and other agencies authorized by the 
Ministry of Industry, Commerce, and Labor. The post offices may 
also be authorized to act as disbursing agencies. Occupational funds 
may through their own agencies effect the disbursing of unemploy- 
ment grants, but in such case must adopt the rules laid down by the 
above ministry for a proper accounting. 

An unemployed worker must present himself for registration at an 
employment office on the day following that on which he was dis- 
charged, unless he intends to procure work for himself directly, in 
which case he forfeits the right to receive an unemployment grant until 
he has presented himself for registration. In such a case he becomes 
entitled to an unemployment grant five days after his registration, 
provided that the seven days waiting time have elapsed. Private 
salaried employees must register with an employment office immedi- 
ately after having received notice of discharge and without. letting 
elapse the period of notice. 
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No unemployment grants will be allowed to unemployed workers 
for whose account at least 24 fortnightly payments, or the equivalent 
in weekly or daily contributions, have not been made during the two 
years preceding. When 24, but less than 36, fortnightly contribu- 
tions have been paid, the worker is entitled to the receipt of an 
unemployment benefit for 90 days; and when 36 or more fortnightly 
contributions have been made he may receive the unemployment 
benefit for the maximum period of 120 days. 

An unemployed worker who, without justifiable reasons, refuses 
suitable employment in his own or a related trade offered him by 
one of the employment offices, forfeits his right to receive an unem- 
ployment grant. Habitual loafers and drunkards are also excluded 
from the benefits of the decree. 


Supervision and Penal Provisions. 


The supervision of the application of the decree is to be exercised 
by the Ministry of Industry, Commerce, and Labor through its 
National Employment and Unemployment Office, which is author- 
ized to have its officers make inspections of the provincial and trade 
unemployment funds and all other agencies established for the car- 
rying out of the decree, as well as of the establishments in which 
persons subject to the decree are employed. Employers refusing to 
assist the inspectors in their investigations and to furnish data and 
papers requested by them are liable to a fine not to exceed 1,000 lire 
($193, par). 

Employers who fail to make their own contributions and those of 
their employees and workers are liable to a fine equal to double the 
amount of the unpaid contributions, but not to exceed 10,000 lire 
($1,930, par), and in addition must pay the delinquent contributions. 
Persons trying to obtain unemployment grants fraudulently are to be 
deprived of the benefits of the decree for a period of one year and 
fined double the amount wrongfully secured by them, without 
prejudice to their further punishment in accordance with the criminal 
code. 

A special decree of the Ministry of Industry, Commerce, and Labor 
is to establish rules for the control of actual unemployment, under 
which employers will keep the Government and the unemployment 
funds always informed as to the workers included in the insurance 


and their wages. 
Construction of Public Works. 


SITIVE action will be taken by the State toward removing the 
causes of unemployment by undertaking the immediate con- 
struction of public works. The Ministry of Industry, Commerce, 
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and Labor recently announced that approval has been given to 
projects involving an expenditure of about 1,300,000,000 lire ($250,- 
900,000, par), to be carried out within the next four years, which will 
include general reclamation work, road construction, post and inland 
waterway improvement, etc. The most important single line of 
activity will be that of railway construction, for which it is estimated 
that 400,000,000 lire ($77,200,000, par), will be expended during the 


next four years. 
Unemployment Statistics. 


HE first issue of Il Mercato del Lavoro (The Labor Market), 
a bulletin published by the Italian National Employment and 
Unemployment Office, contains two tables showing the extent of 
unemployment in Italy at the end of each month during the period 
March to August, 1919, by districts and by industry groups. 
The table showing the state of unemployment by districts (regionz) 
indicates that unemployment was much more extensive in the 
northern districts, where most of the Italian industries are located, 
than in the central and southern districts, which have a pronounced 
agricultural character. The second table, showing the extent of 
unemployment by industry groups, is here reproduced: 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN ITALY, MARCH TO AUGUST, 1919, BY INDUSTRY GROUPS. 








| embe r of unemployed at the end of the following months 





























of 1919: 
Industry group. — ’ _ 
March. | April. May. June. July. August. 
aN ‘ | 

IN fn ete ie ie bars | 2,019 3, 201 4,592} 4,903 3, 824 5, 734 
Rural industries and agriculture eee 13, 896 54,988 | 24,307 17, 993 17, 713 16, 036 
Manufacturing industries...............-... 77,327 92,714 | 86,036 88, 317 89) 931 73, 958 
Metallurgical industries.................... 21,198 40,404 | 32,713 31, 304 28, 004 28, 130 
Corenneeeerens . .........25-5.5.5.55.-. 74 556 545 387 1,127 365 
Production of motive power light, and heat 266 139 117 152 400 152 
5  « _-) PRRGIRRG ya aes oe 902 2,059 | 1,542 1,595 1,645 2, 182 
Building and road construction........... 131,113 | 138,913 | 175,983 | 168,972 | 135,071 133, 747 
Lr remy REA Ee EE 8258-9 SERS 2, 826 7,091 8, 262 9,142 8, 331 9, 072 
Mi ae See ape 18, 972 55,329 47, 200 32, 990 40, 605 57, 704 
a a ak a laden os gis ..-| 268, 593 | 395,394 |! 375, 297 | 1 356, 165 | } 326, 451 322, 080 





1 This is the total as shown in the original table; it is not the sum of the items. 


According to the table unemployment during the six months end- 
ing August 31, 1919, was most extensive in April, the total number of 
unemployed in that month having been 395,394. In the next four 
months unemployment steadily decreased. Of all industry groups, 
building and road construction had the largest number of unem- 
ployed. In May, 1919, the unemployed in this industry group num- 
bered 175,983, or approximately 47 per cent of the total number 
of unemployed. The manufacturing industries had the next largest 
number of unemployed. 
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The monthly disbursements of the Government for unemploy- 
ment grants, February to October, 1919, were the following: 


Lire. Lire. 
MN aeG divs odd ILSS 5 SS FEES PRED FOS pmOE Op Dt oy ne en 17, 061, 600 
Ns) < cnt rc cne dus ndvnnds Oe Tere er ree 9, 803, 000 
CI ee eee 9,590,000 | September..............-.- 9, 165, 000 
pipers 8 8 gk ee 11, 075, 000 
TT ctuacesnestadee oe 15, 570, 000 
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Social Insurance in Switzerland. ' 


CCORDING to a report recently issued by the Swiss Insurance 
Department there were 74 new insurance funds authorized 
by the Government during the year 1917. The number of 

authorized societies in operation at the close of the year was 777, in 
which 629,927 persons were insured. 

The number of men, women, and children insured and the kind 
of insurance carried is shown in the following table: 


NUMBER OF INSURANCE FUNDS IN SWITZERLAND AT THE END OF 1917, BY CLASS 
OF INSURANCE CARRIED, AND NUMBER OF PERSONS INSURED THEREIN. 


























Numb Number of persons insured. 
Class of insurance carried. sen 
: Men. | Women. | Children.| Total. 
Medical attention and medicines only................ 46 31,384 52, 964 47,612 131, 960 
Medical attention, medicines, and unemployment 
Eh ab cctieth istsdhntecvenssidenslbansseness ie 478 | 173,232 88, 824 18, 089 280, 145 
Medical attention and medicines (less than provided 
by law) and unemployment benefits.............. 10 7,564 > eee 8,140 
Unemployment benefits alone....................... 243 | 166,859] 42,823 |.......... 209, 682 
Dao uar hn Yc tuees tase ckss nde saceseeccyes 777 | 379,039 185, 187 65, 701 629, 927 











These funds Vary as to their composition. In some of them 
membership is limited to an occupation, a religious or political 
organization, or a business establishment, but in the majority of 
cases there are no such restrictions. They vary also in regard to 
the age and sex, of persons eligible to membership. 

The following table shows the number of men, women, and chil- 
dren in the various classes of funds: 


NUMBER OF INSURANCE FUNDS IN SWITZERLAND AT THE END OF 1917, BY COM- 
POSITION OF FUND, AND NUMBER OF PERSONS INSURED THEREIN. 

















| Number Number of insured persons. 
Composition of fund. of 
funds. Men. | Women. | Children.| Total. 
Ann cnteannanienne 6 dns semibtes cusgbécs dees 8 2278 2250 10, 521 11,049 
Men, women, and children...................+.-+++-- 208 | 116,151 | 105,690 54, 802 276, 643 
I BOs oi connie dpe ccdescecenscscaseues Dh espiccade 162 378 540 
itn civennveehechacchtbontovtssareiees 478 | 221,264 UGE Wn eccceeses 298, 768 
SEED o » conp ets capptte chao ckintteoneenscapine | eos | eee 1,581 
Sh cncccnch concunvagescoccecdaédetascenruenoune 77 SEE RR, BR dani tT 41,346 
RS se oid ce psldacdidsbdaedodcdeciea 777 | 379,089 | 185,187| 65,701 | 629,927 




















1 Rapport du Departement Susse de l’Economic Publique, 1918. 
2 Insured before reaching 14 years of age, with a right to remain members of the fund until they reach the 


age of 20 years. 
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A Federal subsidy is paid annually per member, but not more 
than once for each member even though the member on whose ac- 
count it is paid is insured in more than one fund. The member- 
ship upon which subsidies were based for the year 1917 was 311,508 
men, 164,842 women, and 55,453 children, or 531,803 persons. This 
subsidy varies with the fund’s compensation schemes—whether one 
or more kinds of compensation are paid, and the amount. ‘The 
Federal subsidy to those paying only for medical attention and med- 
icines varies from 3.5 to 4.5 francs (67.6 cents to 86.9 cents, par), 
for unemployment benefits alone from 3.5 to 4.5 francs, while those 
funds paying both kinds of benefits received from 5 to 5.5 francs 
(96.5 cents to $1.06, par) per year per insured person. The sub- 
sidies paid in 1917 amounted to 2,399,852.5 francs ($463,171.53, 
par). In addition to this the State paid 114,000 francs ($22,002, 
par) as maternity benefits, and 87,200 francs ($16,829.60, par) as 
benefits to mothers nursing their children. 

Of funds in operation on January 1, 1917, the assets of 528 funds 
had increased 1,526,164 francs ($294,549.65, par) and of 169 funds 
had decreased 223,963 francs ($43,224.86, par) a net increase of 
1,302,201 francs ($251,324.79, par). 
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Provisions for Unemployment Relief in 
Switzerland.’ 


ROM August 5, 1918, to April 5, 1919, five decrees of an 
emergency character were issued by the Swiss Federal Coun- 
cil, regulating the grant of assistance to unemployed workers. 

Two of these related to unemployment in private industry arising 
out of war conditions, the third to unemployment among workers 
employed by the Federal Government, the fourth to unemployment 
of Swiss subjects returning from abroad, while the fifth laid down 
conditions for the relief of all workers not covered by the preceding 
measures. ‘These have now been repealed and replaced by a single 
decree dated October 29, which went into force on November 16, 
1919, but which is still to be regarded as a provisional measure, to 
be replaced ultimately by an unemployment insurance law. 

The main lines followed in the granting of unemployment relief, 
pending the enactment of such a law, may be stated as follows: 

Assistance is granted both for total and for partial unemploy- 
ment, subject to the fulfillment of conditions laid down in the decree. 
Such assistance is paid by the communal authorities in the former 
and by employers in the latter case. 





' Reprinted from British Labor Gazette, Source: Recueil des Lois Suisse, Nov. 5 and 19, and Feuille 
Fédérale Suisse, Nov. 18, 1919. 
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The amount of relief granted in case of total unemployment is 
60 per cent of the normal earnings, or 70 per cent where the person 
out of work has others legally dependent upon him; but the daily 
rate of pay must not in any case exceed certain maximums laid down 
in the decree. The maximum amount varies according to whether or 
not there are dependents and also according to the cost of living in 
the commune in which the unemployed worker resides.?,_ Where short 
time is worked the relief paid by the employer is equal to half the 
loss of wage or salary. 

Unemployment relief must not be paid, as a rule, for more than 60 
working days in any one year. 

The cost of relief is covered by grants from the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Cantons, and communes, and by contributions levied upon 
the employer, either by his trade association (should he belong to 
one), or by the government of the Canton in which his business is 
carried on. The share which an individual employer may be called 
upon to pay will be fixed by his association or by the cantonal au- 
thority as the case may be, and will be, (1) in respect of nonmanual 
workers, an amount which is not less than the total salary bill for 
half a month and not more than the total salary bill for three months, 
and (2) in respect of manual workers an amount which is not less 
than one week’s wages bill and not more than the wages bill for six 
weeks. In computing the amount of the pay roll for the purpose of 
assessing an employer no account is taken of salary paid to a non- 
manual worker in excess of 500 francs ($96.50, par) per month, or of 
wages to a manual worker in excess of 84 francs ($16.71, par) per week. 

Where the reduction of the working hours resulting in partial un- 
employment is 40 per cent or under, the cost of relief is borne entirely 
by the employers; if it is more than 40 per cent the employer will 
pay one-third of the cost of the relief provided. 

Disputes are to be referred to the cantonal conciliation offices or 
- to arbitration .boards upon which these offices are represented. 
Unemployment relief under this decree is not to count as poor relief. 

Special arrangements are made to cover the case of unemploy- 
ment relief for aliens domiciled in Switzerland and for workers in 
seasonal trades. 

The Federal Department of Public Economy is authorized to dis- 
pense with certain provisions of this decree in the case of certain 
classes of undertakings in which no unemployment exists or where 
there are organizations granting benefits equivalent to those con- 
ferred by the present measure. 





2 Communes are divided into three classes, viz.: “dear,” “‘moderately dear,” and “relatively cheap.”’ 
In thesecond of these, for example, a person out of work may not receive more than 5 francs [96.5 cents, par, 
per day, or, if he has dependents, 7}, 8, 84 or 9 francs [$1.45, $1.54, $1.64, or $1.74, par], according to their 
number, with an additional 50 centimes [9.7 cents, par], for each dependent in excess of four. 
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Regulations for the carrying out of the decree were issued on 
November 10. These show that an unemployment office is to be 
set up in each commune, and that where possible the duties of such 
office are to devolve upon the public employment exchange. 





State Assistance for the Unemployed in Poland. 


CCORDING to the British Labor Gazette for February 
A (p. 64), the Polish Official Gazette for November, 1919, 
contains the text of a temporary Government measure 

which provides the following immediate arrangements in aid of the 
unemployed pending the passing of a law dealing with this subject: 


Able-bodied workers of either sex in trade, commerce, or transport who, through no 
fault of their own, are out of work, are entitled to State assistance, to be administered 
by the district unemployed assistance commission under the control of the Ministry 
of Labor and Public Welfare. One-half of the membership of the above commission 
will be composed of workers’ representatives. The rate of daily assistance to be given 
varies according to the population of the locality. Where the population is less than 
50,000 it will be 4 marks for the head of the family, with 2 marks for his wife (if she is 
not earning a separate wage), and 1 mark for each dependent child, the total not to 
exceed 10 marks a day; in places with 50,000 inhabitants or more and in all industrial 
centers the daily allowance is 5 marks for the head of the family, 3 marks for a worker’s 
wife not earning money independently, and 1 mark for each dependent child, the 
total not exceeding 12 marks a day. This donation may be in kind. It is to begin 
within 14 days after the unemployed worker has been registered in the labor office, 
the maximum number of weekly donations in any one year being 13, though in ex- 
ceptional cases it may be 17. 

The donation will be forfeited if the applicant has ceased work for inadequate 
reasons; if he has obtained work for at least a fortnight; if he has made a false state- 
ment in his application; if he fails to comply with certain regulations; and finally, if 
he declines to accept work in establishments not affected by a strike or boycott, at 
trade-union rates, or at current local rates, when such work is offered to him by the 
labor office. 
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Legislation as to Rehabilitation of Injured 
Workers. 


By LINDLEY D. CLARK. 
\ N INDUSTRIAL result of the Great War was the maiming or 





















otherwise disabling of large numbers of men drawn from the 

ranks of the workers of the country. To minify this loss, and 

to save the injured man from a life of dependence and consequent loss 
of self-respect, Congress, in common with other national legislatures, 
passed a law (June 27, 1918, 40 Stat. 617), entitled the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act. (See Montuty Lasor Review, July, 1918, 
p. 29.) The purpose of this act is to provide for the retraining of 
disabled persons discharged from the military or naval forces of the 
United States, and their ‘‘placement in suitable or gainful occu- 
- pations.”’ 
The subject of equipping and retraining men injured in industry 
and disabled to pursue their former vocations had been discussed by 
those interested in social welfare for a number of years, and attention 
had been directed to the notable results attamed in some European 
countries. However, it seemed to require a special impetus to secure 
public effort and action, and this the war has evidently afforded. 
First to act was the State of Massachusetts, which by a statute of 1918 
(chap. 231, approved May 28) created a division in its industrial 
accident board, with the duty of training and instructing. persons 
incapacitated for earning a livelihood through industrial accident.' 
The benefits of the act are limited to persons who were residents of 
the State at the time of becoming incapacitated. 
A previous act (chap. 230), approved the same day, made cor- 
responding provision for soldiers and sailors in the then current war 
disabled or diseased in the service. Both acts contemplate coopera- 
tion with the Federal Government in any way available and approved 
by the State agencies intrusted with carrying out their provisions. 
The machinery provided for in the first act is an advisory board 
consisting of the commissioner of education, the surgeon general, and 
others, ex officio, including the chairman of the industrial accident 
board, and nine other persons appointed by the governor. 





1 Other States taking similar action are California (chap. 183, May 2, 1919), Illinois (act of June 28, 1919), 
Minnesota (chap. 365, Apr. 23, 1919), Nevada (chap. 182, Mar. 28, 1919), New Jersey (chap. 74, Apr. 10, 
1919), North Dakota (chap. 162, Mar. 5, 1919), Oregon (chap. 435, Mar. 4, 1919), Pennsylvania (No. 418, 
July 18, 1919), and Rhode Island (chap. 1737, Apr. 19, 1919), and Virginia (1920). 
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The enforcement of the industrial law is placed in the hands of 
the newly formed division of the industrial accident board without 
suggestion of methods or limitation on procedure, but it ‘‘may act in 
such manner as it may deem necessary to accomplish the purposes 
of the act.”” The division is charged not only with the duty of 
training the injured worker, but also with securing him employment. 

Considerable variety is shown in the nature and scope of the vari- 
ous laws. Some of them are administered as a part of the workmen’s 
compensation system of the State, and are in the hands of the State 
accident commission or board. Thus, in California where a fatal 
injury occurs and there is no surviving beneficiary the sum of $350 
is to be paid into an industrial rehabilitation fund. This fund is 
to be used by the industrial accident commission to promote voca- 
tional education and rehabilitation. An act (chap.418) of this same 
legislature (1919) that may be mentioned in this connection appro- 
priated $8,500 for the treatment and rehabilitation of men rejected 
for military service during the war on account of physical defects. 

In North Dakota the only provision made is contained in a section 
of the workmen’s compensation act. The bureau in charge is to 
undertake ‘‘to restore to industry those injured in the course of 
employment.’’ To this end it may assist the industrial cripples to 
obtain training, education, and employment, and may cooperate 
with the Federal Board for Vocational Education for this purpose. 

The Oregon statute is somewhat broader than the foregoing, since 
it provides for the care and reconstruction of workmen injured in 
industrial pursuits, and also that the funds appropriated may be used 
‘‘for such other purposes as may be deemed advisable by the coramis- 
sion.”’ The work is intrusted to the industrial accident commission, 
which is authorized to set aside from the industrial accident fund 
the sum of $400,000 to construct and equip an industrial and recon- 
struction hospital. 










Liberal Provisions in New Jersey Law. 


New Jersey must be given the credit of enacting the most 

liberal law of this type up to the date of its approval. The 
New Jersey act provides for a commission consisting of the com- 
missioners of education, labor, and charities and corrections, with 
three nonsalaried commissioners appointed by the governor. One 
of these last is to represent employers, and one, organized labor. 
It is the duty of this commission to seek to train and qualify for 
remunerative employment every ‘disabled person in the State, 
resident therein for one year or more, whether his disqualification 
is due to accident, disease, or congenital defect.” Excluded from the 
operations of the law are the aged and infirm, blind or deaf persons 
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under the care of the State, epileptics, feeble-minded persons, and 
those not susceptible to rehabilitation. The work is to be im- 
mediately in the hands of a director to be appointed by the com- 
mission, who shall himself employ the necessary staff and spccial 
assistants. Reports of disabled persons are to be obtained through 
public and private hospitals and from the commissioner of labor, 
who receives accident reports. Applications will also be received 
from persons desiring training, and a survey of the State is to be 
made to discover persons requiring assistance of this kind. Arrange- 
ments may be made with suitable institutions for the treatment of 
disabled persons, and they may be furnished artificial limbs and 
orthopedic appliances at cost and on easy payments. A school of 
rehabilitation is to be established in a principal city, with branches 
at other places thought necessary. Arrangements for suitable educa- 
tion and training may be made also with local school authorities 
and educational institutions, and with commercial, industrial, or agri- 
cultural establishments. Recipients of such training may be main- 
tained during the period of training at an expense of not over $10 per 
week for 20 weeks, though the length of time may be extended in 
the discretion of the commission. No person is to be trained against 
his or her will. Cooperation with the department of labor in the 
matter of placements and with the State or Federal Government or 
any private agencies for the carrying out of the purpose of the act 
is provided for. 

The Illinois Legislature enacted in June, 1919, a law practically iden- 
tical with the New Jersey law, while the Pennsylvania Assembly enacted 
similar legislation in July. The Illinois law provides for its adminis- 
tration by thé department of public welfare, its scope and methods 
being practically as in the State of New Jersey. In Pennsylvania the 
law is intrusted to a bureau of rehabilitation to be created in the 
department of labor and industry, whose chief is charged with the 
duty of directing the rehabilitation of residents of Pennsylvania 
whose capacity to earn a living is in any way destroyed or impaired 
through industrial accidents in the State. The scope of the act is 
therefore much more limited than is the case in New Jersey and 
Illinois, but its methods of procedure are much the same as laid 
down in the New Jersey act; however, artificial limbs and appliances 
may be furnished gratis, and the maintenance fund may be as high as 
$15 weekly, the law in these two points being more liberal than in 
New Jersey and Illinois. 

In Minnesota ? the work of rehabilitation is intrusted to a division 
of the State board of vocational education. The beneficiaries are to 
be those whose capacity to earn a living has been impaired or destroyed 





2 An account of the Minnesota plan was published in the MONTHLY LaBor Review for January, 
1920 (pp. 184-189). 
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“through industrial accident or otherwise,’ and who are residents or 
citizens of Minnesota. Cooperation with the administration of the 
compensation act is authorized, as well as with Federal agencies. 
Courses of education and training may be established, or the board 
may cooperate with local boards of education in establishing and 
maintaining suitable courses, as may be deemed most expedient in 
carrying out the purposes of the act. The board is also to seek to 
obtain employment for the persons trained. 
Quite similar to the foregoing are the provisions of the Rhode 
Island statute, in which the commissioner of public schools is authorized 
to make any industrial cripple resident in the State, injured in em- 
ployment therein, and a fit subject for rehabilitation and education, 
a State beneficiary. Such person may be trained in any suitable 
school or institution at the expense of the State for not more than 
one year, though in approved cases this term may be extended. 
Artificial limbs may be furnished wholly or partly free of charge or 
at cost on installment payments. 
The Nevada statute takes no initiative, but appropriates $10,000 
for the use of the State board of education in cooperating with any 
activity of the United States “for the promotion of vocational 
rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry or otherwise, and their 
return to safe employment.’’ The instruction may be carried on 
within the State, or in other States with the approval of the governor 
in writing. 
Rehabilitation Law of Virginia. 
‘ Legislature of Virginia at its session just closed enacted a 
law providing for the vocational training and rehabilitation 
of employees coming under the provisions of the State workmen’s 
compensation act. The law applies to those whose capacity to 
earn a living has been destroyed or greatly impaired as a result of 
an industrial accident and who apply for the training contemplated. 
A condition is that the applicant must be without sufficient means to 
provide for his own rehabilitation, and preference is to be given to 
those whose disabilities are greatest and who were residents of the 
State at the time of the injury. If the commission thinks the appli- 
cant a fit subject for the training in view, he may be appointed a 
beneficiary at any suitable institution or school, either within or 
without the State, for a period of not more than one year; but if the 
institution especially recommends a longer period and the governor 
approves, an extension may be made not to exceed six months. 
When an earning capacity equal to that prior to the injury has 
been regained no further compensation awards shall be paid except 
those under the schedule for specific injuries; and if more -than 50 
per cent of the average prior wage can be earned, a readjustment 
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shall be made, subject to the same limitation. The sum of $10,000 
is provided to carry out the act, to be taken from the surplus amounts 
standing to the credit of the administrative fund. If at any time 
these credits are not adequate, appropriations are to be made. The 
commission may accept gifts, etc., for this work and is authorized to 
cooperate with the Federal Government in any work of a similar 
nature. 

No Federal! statute on the subject is yet in being, though the Senate 
passed a bill, June 21, 1919, providing for cooperation with the States 
in the vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in industries and 
otherwise. The House passed a similar measure October 17, 1919, 
which it sent to the Senate. The Senate committee to which it was 
referred proposed to amend the House bill by substituting the Senate 
measure for its provisions, and such action was taken on April 12, 
1920, and a conference with the House requested. 

It can not escape notice that there is considerable range in the 
liberality of the provisions of the various acts. The laws of Cali- 
fornia, North Dakota, and Oregon are closely tied up with the accident 
funds of their respective States, while in the first two States there is 
also a strict limitation to industrial injuries. In New Jersey and 
Illinois, on the other hand, a much broader problem is recognized, and 
a duty is assumed with regard to citizens and residents physically 
subnormal, regardless of the origin of their disability. Admitting 
the desirability and effectiveness of rehabilitation work for any group 
of citizens, it is difficult to discriminate against any other group like- 
wise exposed to the possibility of becoming a public charge but capa- 
ble of being made self-supporting and self-respecting. There is a 
commendable absence of limits to the discretion of the administrative 
authorities as to the methods to be pursued and the instrumentalities 
of which they may make use. The whole subject is in an experi- 
mental stage; but there are ample financial provisions in most States, 
and a variety of methods and conditions sufficient to afford a thorough 
test of the possibilities of such an undertaking. 





Retirement Law for Railroad Employees in 
Argentina.’ 


LAW providing for a national retirement and pension fund for 
employees on Government-controlled railroads was passed in 
Argentina April 16, 1919, the various provisions of the law 

to become effective three months after its promulgation. This law, 
which superseded all previous laws, provided for a census of the 





1 Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales, Madrid, August, 1919, pp. 243-247; September, 1919, 
pp. 338-345. 
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employees included in its provisions and for a mathematical study on 
an actuarial basis within the first three years of its going into effect 
for the purpose of making such modifications as might seem to be 


advisable. 
Purpose and Beneficiaries. 


lesan employees subject to the operation of the law include all those 

employed on Government-owned railroads, including the posts 
now in existence or those which may be established, either by public 
or private enterprises, in the future, and also employees of the cable 
road from Chilecito to Mejicana, as well as employees of confectioners’ 
shops operated by concessionaires of the railroads. The pensions also 
apply to persons who were discharged prior to January 1, 1913, 
except those discharged for certain specified causes such as drunken- 
ness, dereliction of duty, crimes, etc., and to beneficiaries of deceased 
employees who prior to the same date would have been entitled to a 
pension. Employees or laborers engaged in temporary or casual work 
are not included. Six months’ continuous service determines an 
employee as permanent. 


Administration of the Fund. 


DIRECTORATE formed of a president appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, and three representa- 
tives each of the railroads and the employees, has charge of 
the administration of the fund. In case of a tie the president has 
the deciding vote. He also has charge of the execution of orders and 
is the legal representative of the committee, though he does not have 
the power of appointment or removal of other members. The direc- 
torate is required to determine annually the amount of the budget 
necessary for the following year and to submit the estimate to the 
President for approval. 


Capital of the Fund. 


HE revenue for the fund is derived from contributions of the 
employees and of the employers, from fines, from donations 

and legacies, and from the interest on accumulated capital. The 
employees are required to pay 5 per cent, deducted from their 
wages, on all earnings or wages up to 1,000 pesos ($424.60, par) per 
month, to pay the amount of the first month’s salary in 24 monthly 
installments when first employed by a railroad enterprise, and to pay 
the difference between the first month’s pay and the higher pay 
when receiving an increase in wages. The employers are required to 
make a monthly contribution equal to 8 per cent of the salaries and 
daily wages provided that they do not exceed 1,000 pesos monthly. 
The excess of earnings above 1,000 pesos is not considered. The 
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railroads are required to make the discounts from the employees’ 
wages and deposit them, together with their own contributions, each 
month in the National Bank of Argentina. The entire capital of the 
fund, except what is necessary for current expenses, is to be invested 
in national interest-bearing bonds or similar securities. 


Amounts of Pensions. 


HE pensions cover compulsory and voluntary retirement and 
invalidity. For compulsory retirement pensions are calcu- 
lated on the average earnings of the last five years of service. 
Ninety-five per cent is allowed on earnings up to 100 pesos ($42.46, 
par), 80 per cent on earnings between 100 and 300 pesos ($42.46 
and $127.38, par), and 70 per cent on earnings between 300 and 
1,000 pesos ($127.38 and $424.60, par). To receive this pension 
the employee must have completed 30 years of service and be at 
least 50 years old, and for an employee who has served 30 years but 
is between the ages of 45 and 50 the pension is reduced one-fourth. 
Invalidity pensions are calculated on the average earnings of the 
last 10 years before retirement on the same scale as the ordinary 
retirement pension, less a reduction of 5 per cent for each year of serv- 
ice less than 30. This pension is paid to employees having at least 
10 years’ service to their credit, whatever the cause of disability, and 
to employees of less than that number of years’ service if disability 
is incurred in the course of their employment. 

Voluntary retirement is allowed to employees who have been 
employed more than 10 years and have reached the age of 50, at the 
rate of 2 per cent of the ordinary retirement pension for each year of 
service, and to those 50 years old having less than 10 years’ service 
who wish to retire the amount paid in by them to the fund is returned 
with 5 per cent compound interest. 

Employees who are discharged through no fault of their own receive 
the amount they have paid into the fund without interest. Such 
employees may be reinstated in membership in the fund within three 
years by payment of the sums previously withdrawn, although certain 
groups covered by a previous law lose this right in two years after 
the promulgation of the present law. 

Those employees who have obtained the ordinary retirement 
pension may return to the railroad service and if again retired shall 
receive the pension formerly paid, while those retired for invalidity 
may be reemployed on easier work and shall receive pensions propor- 
tionate to their diminished earnings. If such employees complete 
the years of service which entitle them to ordinary retirement pen- 
sions, they will receive these pensions in addition to the invalidity 
pensions which are already being received. 
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If an employee, discharged for causes which forfeit the return of 
his contributions to the fund, has a family dependent upon him, the 
pension is to be paid to them. 

Pensions are for life except for causes which lead to forfeiture, and 
for removal to another country, unless permission for such removal 
is obtained from Congress. 


Pensions to Dependents; Special Provisions. 


HEN death occurs to an employee or laborer entitled to a 
pension, the persons dependent on such an employee, in- 
cluding the widow or the widower suffering from disability, the 
children, or in default of them the parents or the unmarried sisters 
of the principal, are entitled to receive one-half of the pension to 
which the principal was entitled, upon furnishing proof of the valid- 
ity of their claims. 

Employees of the railroads entitled to pensions prior to the date 
on which the compulsory discount became effective are subject to a 
discount of 10 per cent on their pensions until the fund shall have 
been reimbursed to the amount which the discounts on their salaries 
would have reached. This provision applies also to persons discharged 
prior to January 1, 1913, who had not forfeited their rights to a 
pension and to the heirs of persons eligible to a pension who had 
died before this date. 

Arrangements are made for allowing persons formerly employed 
by private railroads to be given credit for such service in computing 
their service records for pensions. Provision is also made for super- 
vision of reports of the railroad companies and for prompt payment 
by them of the sums required, with fines for failure to pay or delay 
in complying with these requirements. Power for enforcement of 
these provisions is vested in the president of the directorate of the 
fund. 





Regulations Governing Application of Eight- 
Hour Law in Poland. 


| | NDER the provisions of the Polish eight-hour law of November 
23, 1918, noted in the Monruiy Lasor Review for March, 
1920 (p. 195), the minister of labor and public welfare is 
authorized to issue regulations pertaining to the enforcement of the 
law. Such regulations were published on January 9, 1920, and are 
summarized in the British Labor Gazette for February (p. 64), as 
follows: 


The regulations limit working hours to 8 per day (on Saturdays to 6) or 46 per week. 
This limitation is to apply to persons employed in manufactories, mining, commerce, 
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communication and transport, and in other establishments where work is performed, 
evea if such undertakings are not carried on for profit, or if they belong to the State. 
In mining the legal working hours are ‘‘from bank to bank.’’ The rules of each mine 
must state clearly the order in which the arrival and departure of the men shall take 
place. The working hours of transport workers may be regulated by a special order, 
and in factories belonging to the State working hours may be rearranged by the com- 
petent minister, after he has consulted the trade organizations of employers and work- 
people, but the total hours worked must not exceed the legal number. Overtime is 
permitted to be worked in the following cases: (a) Where extra work is necessary in 
order to prevent damage, or for other similar reasons; (b) at times of seasonal pressure 
or at periods of stock taking; (c) in factories where continuous processes are carried on; 
and (d) in cases of national necessity. 

For overtime not exceeding two hours payment is to be made at the rate of time 
and a half, for each hourin excess of two hours and for night work (i. e., between 9 p. m. 
and 4 a. m.) and work on Sundays and holidays the rate of pay is to be double. Work 
on Sundays is permitted only in public services, hotels, drug stores, etc., in theaters 
and the like, and in establishments carrying on continuous processes. 

After every 6 hours of work, an hour’s rest is to be granted, during which the 
machinery is to be stopped, and the worker permitted to leave his place of work. 
Where, owing to the nature of the work, this is not practicable, the worker is to be 
afforded an opportunity to take his meal while the machinery is running. 

A temporary regulation provides that the introduction of shorter hours is not to 
cause a reduction of earnings where longer hours have hitherto been worked. 

Nonobservance of the regulations is punishable by fine up to 5,000 Polish marks, or 
imprisonment for three months. 

The regulations came into force four weeks after their publication. 





—i _— 
i i 


Code of Labor Laws of Soviet Russia. 


HE issue of ‘‘Soviet Russia,” the official organ of the Russian 

Soviet Bureau located in New York City, dated February 21, 

1920, reproduces a code of laws enacted for the regulation 

of labor under the Soviet Government. The code applies to all 

persons receiving remuneration for their work and is binding upon all 

enterprises, institutions, and establishments, public or private, as 

well as private employers. Cooperative workers, workers in com- 

munal enterprises, farmers, and independent artisans are subject to 
other forms of regulation. 

Labor Compulsory.—The first article of the code relates to com- 
pulsory labor. All citizens of the republic are subject to compulsory 
labor except those under 16 and over 50 years of age, and those who 
have become incapacitated by injury or illness. Temporary ex- 
emptions are made in case of persons temporarily disabled and of 
women for eight weeks before and eight weeks after childbirth. 
Questions of permanent and temporary disability require medical 
certification. 

Labor may be rendered in the form of organized cooperation, 
ndividual personal service, or individual special jobs. 
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The conditions of labor are to be regulated by rules drawn up by 
the trade-unions in agreement with the directors or owners of estab- 
lishments or enterprises, and approved by the People’s Commis- 
sariat of Labor. Individual personal service or special jobs are sub- 
ject to trade-union rules to be approved by the commissariat. 

Right to Employment.—The second article declares that all citizens 
able to work have the right to employment at their vocations and 
for remuneration fixed for such classes of work. This right belongs 
first to workers subject to compulsory labor. Persons over 50 come 
next, while persons under 16, those incapacitated by injury or illness, 
and women given vacations on account of childbirth are barred. No 
female and no male under 18 shall have the right to work at night 
or at especially hard or dangerous occupations. 

Labor Distribution.—Article 3 takes up the subject of the methods 
of labor distribution. Departments of labor distribution, trade- 
unions, and all institutions of the Republic are to cooperate in enforcing 
the right to work; while the assignment of wage earners to work is 
to be carried out through the departments of labor distribution. 
Only these departments may summon a wage earner to work unless 
he be chosen for a position by a Soviet institution or enterprise. A 
system of election is provided where special qualifications are required. 

Unemployed wage earners are required to register in the local 
department of labor distribution to which application is to be made 
by those in need of workers. Persons meeting the requirements of 
the employment shall be assigned to work, and may not refuse the 
same if the working conditions conform to the standard fixed by the 
proper authorities. If the local list does not contain a suitable 
supply of workers, application must be made to the district bureau, 
and if this is found deficient, workmen of a class most nearly approach- 
ing the requirements of the trade may be sent, upon agreement with 
the proper trade-union. A workman offered work outside of his 
vocation is obliged to accept it on the understanding, if he so wishes, 
that it is only temporary until he can secure work at his vocation. 
If the employment is outside the district of the worker’s residence, 
the number sliall be made up from volunteers, if possible; otherwise, 
unemployed workers shall be assigned in the order of their regis- 
tration. 

Probation Periods.—Acceptance for permanent employment requires 
a period of probation of not more than six days, though in Soviet 
institutions the probation period shall be two weeks for unskilled 
and less responsible work, and one month for skilled and responsible 
work. Report is to be made to the department of labor distribution 
as to the acceptance or rejection of the worker, who retains his place 
on the list of unemployed until the expiration of the probation 
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period. A rejected worker may appeal to the trade-union of which 
he is a member, which may then negotiate with the employer. If 
the negotiations fail, the matter shall be submitted to the local 
department of labor, which makes a final decision. If the rejection 
seems to the department to have been without sufficient reason, the 
employer must furnish the workman with work, and may also be 
required to pay for time lost. 

Transfer and Discharge of Wage Earners.—Article 5 relates to the 
transfer and discharge of wage earners, Transfers may be made 
only by decision of the proper organs of management, and if it 
involves a shift to another enterprise or establishment, the consent 
of the department of labor distribution must be obtained. Appeals 
may be taken to the district department of Jabor or to the People’s 
Commissariat of Labor whose decision is final. These last-named 
agencies May, in agreement with the respective professional unions, 
transfer a whole group of wage earners in cases o* urgent public 
work, either in the same or a different locality, if a sufficient number 
of volunteers can not be found. 

Discharges may take place only in case employers go out of business 
or certain orders of work are canceled, or if work is suspended for 
more than a month, or in case of the completion of a temporary con- 
tract, or where there is an evident unfitness for the work as determined 
upon by the organs of management in agreement with the proper 
union, or, finally, by request of the wage earner. Two weeks’ notice 
is required, except in cases of termination of temporary employment 
or where the wage earners request release. Appeals may be taken in 
case of discharge, first to the local department of labor and, finally, to 
the district department, whose decision is final. Discharges by 
request of the wage earner must be passed upon by the proper works 
or other committee representing the workmen’s self-government 
system. If these find the resignation unjustified, the worker must 
remain at work, but may appeal to his union. 

Remuneration of Labor|—The remuneration of labor is considered 
in article 6. It is directed that remuneration of all paid labor and 
the detailed conditions and order of payment shall be fixed by tariffs 
worked out for each kind of labor by the Soviet authorities, the trade- 
union, and the People’s Commissariat, in agreement with the direc- 
tors and owners of establishments and enterprises. The standard 
shall at least cover the minimum living expenses as determined for 
each district by the People’s Commissariat of Labor. The character 
of the labor, its dangers, complexity, the degree of independence and 
responsibility involved, as well as standard of education and experi- 
ence required, shall be considered in fixing wages. The daily rate 
shall be the standard, and piecework shall be compensated according 
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to the number of pieces determined to constitute the production 
standard. Overtime work shall be remunerated at a rate not exceed- 
ing time and a half, and, excepting such excess, no additional pay 
above the standard fixed shall be permitted in any form or under any 
pretext. Payments for steady work must be made periodically, at 
least once in every fortnight, and no payment may be made in 
advance. Payments in kind may be made only on special per- 
mission. Wages must be paid during working hours, at the place of 
work, and only for actual work done. The payment of wages is con- 
tinued during leaves of absence, illness, and unemployment; but in 
the two latter cases payment is made from special funds. 

Hours of Labor.—Working hours are regulated by the same bodies 
as those fixing wages. Eight hours is the maximum for a normal 
working day, and seven hours for night work. Persons under 18, and 
those employed at specially difficult or dangerous employment, may 
not work more than six hours per day. As a general rule, overtime 
work shall not be permitted, and in no case shall females or males 
under 18 do overtime work. An uninterrupted rest of 42 hours must 
be allowed each week, and, if the working day exceeds six hours, it 
shall be reduced by two on the day preceding rest days. Workers 
who have been engaged without interruption for not less than six 
months shall be allowed two weeks’ leave with pay, and if for one 
year, one month’s leave with pay. A wage earner shall not be allowed 
to work for remuneration during his leave of absence. 

Efficiency of Labor.—The eighth article establishes methods to 
assure efficiency of labor. A standard output for normal working 
conditions is required of all workers, this standard to be determined 
by commissions of the representative trade-unions and approved by 
the proper department of labor jointly with the Council of National 
Economy. A worker falling below the standard may be reduced to a 
lower group at a lower rate of wages; or, if his failure is due to lack of 
good faith and negligence, he may be discharged without the pre- 
scribed two weeks’ notice. Rules of internal management must also 
be drawn up by the Soviet authority for Soviet institutions, and by 
the trade-unions for other undertakings, to be approved by State 
authorities in both cases. 

Safety Regulations.—The concluding article considers safety regu- 
lations. The protection of life and health lies with technical inspec- 
tors and the representatives of sanitary inspection. Labor inspectors 
are to be elected by the councils of professional unions, and are under 
the jurisdiction of the People’s Commissariat of Labor and its local 
branches (departments of labor). The inspectors have full authority 
to enter establishments and all buildings provided for the workmen, 
to examine books, and to secure cooperation of representatives of 
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both employers and employees. They are to enforce the provisions 
of this code and all orders, instructions, etc., of the Soviet Bureau 
intended to safeguard the life and health of the workers. They may 
also adopt special measures to meet special dangerous conditions. 

Appendiazes.—Appendixes provide rules concerning the unem- 
ployed and the payment of subsidies, concerning labor booklets, and 
for the determination of disabilities for work. Unemployed persons 
are to receive the remuneration paid to their class under the findings 
of the authorities, but must submit evidence as to their status, and 
the extent and causes of their unemployment must be ascertained 
through the department of labor distribution. Payments are to 
be made from an unemployment insurance fund levied on all enter- 
prises employing paid labor, including fines imposed for default in 
the payment of such levies, and any casual amounts accruing. 

Every citizen of the Republic on being assigned to his labor group 
and category is to receive a labor booklet or pass book, a copy of 
which is also to be kept by his employer. This book must be pre- 
sented to his employer on entering any employment, and all pay- 
ments, fines, absences, etc., must be entered therein. This book 
must be held open to inspection of the authorities as well as of his 
employer and his trade-union. 

Disability for work shall be determined by a bureau of medical 
experts in urban districts; or by provincial insurance offices, accident 
insurance offices, and institutions acting as such. Surgeons, officials, 
mechanical engineers, and trade-unions are to be represented on the 
staff of the bureau of experts. Reexaminations may be had to 
determine changes of conditions. Sick benefits shall be the same as 
the wages payable to the group to which the wage earners belong. 
Payments are to be made from hospital funds sustained by enter- 
prises employing paid labor. 

The absolutely dominating nature o. these regulations is shown by 
the following preliminary article: 

IV. All labor agreements previously entered into, as well as all those which will 


be entered into in the future, in so far as they contradict the regulations of this code, 
shall not be considered valid or obligatory, either for the employees or the employers. 
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Company Housing in the Bituminous Coal Fields. 


By LEIFUR MAGNUSSON. 


N THE latter part of 1916 the Bureau of Labor Statistics com- 
| pleted a comprehensive survey of housing by employers in the 
United States. This investigation comprised communities main- 
tained by coal mining companies in Western Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Colorado, 
and Wyoming, and included almost exclusively the better types of 
communities. Certain facts stand out as a result of this study: 

1. The responsibility for the housing of a large proportion of the 
miners has been undertaken by the mine operators. The isolation of 
the average mining town, its dependence upon the one industry of 
mining, and frequently its impermanence and almost universal lack 
of local self-government, as well as the shifting character of the labor 
force, have compelled the mine owner to assume that responsibility. 

2. The average company mining town has few of the amenities of 
ordinary community life. There is a dull uniformity in the appear- 
ance of the houses and an absence of trees and natural vegetation. 
Streets and alleys are open dirt roads almost without exception. 
Sidewalks are very rare. 

3. The miner’s house is without the ordinary inside conveniences 
found in the house of the city worker. Less than 2 per cent of the 
homes in the bituminous coal regions have inside toilets, and running 
water is rare. Stoves and grates are depended upon for heating. 

4. The average house of the miner includes about four rooms, in 
which he must accommodate a family and frequently take in 
boarders when there is a housing shortage. 

5. The rents of the miners’ houses are comparatively low, most of 
them (12,343 out of 18,877, or 65.4 per cent) renting in 1916 for less 
than $8 per month. The rent in some instances probably consti- 
tutes a subsidy to the wages of the miner who lives in a company 
house. (What proportion of all bituminous coal miners live in com- 
pany houses is not known.) 
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Scope of Survey. 


HE survey was in no sense a census of the coal companies with 
respect to their practice in housing their employees. Observa- 
tion, however, convinced the investigator that the practice of com- 
pany housing was very widespread and uniform among the coal- 
mining companies. 
The scope of the survey in the bituminous-coal region is indicated 
in Table 1. 


TaBLE 1.—SCOPE OF THE HOUSING INVESTIGATION IN THE BITUMINOUSCOAL 
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11 company did not report number of establishments. 
2 Not including 1 company with 500 employees; number housed was not reported. 


Layout of Towns and Surroundings of the Houses. 


HE chief characteristic of every company mining town is its uni- 

formity, due to a tendency to erect houses of similar plan and type 

and to arrange them along rectangular lines of survey. Another 

feature of the mining town has been its disregard of the advantages 
of planting trees, grass, and shrubbery as beautifying elements. 

On the other hand, the mining town is characterized by relatively 
wide streets and ample lots. The streets are usually unpaved, open 
dirtroads. Sidewalks are extremely infrequent and only in the better 
parts of the community is there evidence of fenced and grassed courts. 

The desirability of locating the houses near to the mines has fre- 
quently been secured at the sacrifice of conditions of health and 
comfort; thus in the coking region the houses are found placed on 
neighboring hillsides which have been rendered barren by the noxious 
gases of the beehive ovens. Frequently the towns were found placed 
not only immediately adjoining the ovens, but with no consideration 
as to the prevailing winds in the region. With the prevailing winds 
from the west, houses to the east would be constantly enveloped in 
smoke. Consequently conditions of dreariness and desolation were 
quite common in the region. On the other hand, some operators 
pointed out that because of improved means of communication 
nearness to the mines is not as essential now as it was formerly. 
This is particularly true in the bituminous region of Pennsylvania, 
where the district is fairly closely settled. Workers inthe bituminous 
coal region of Pennsylvania commute from neighboring cities as far 
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Fic. 2.—A desolate section of a Pennsylvania coke town 
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Fic. 3.—Better section of the same town. 
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as 7 miles away. Isolated “patches” in the region still exist by 
reason of pure inertia, as one of the more far-seeing managers remarked. 
It is unfortunate that the scattered locations of formerly individually 
owned mines were not consolidated into a single town with developed 
community life at the same time that the mines came under a single 


corporation control. 
Age of the Houses. 


HILE three-fifths (8,024, or 61 per cent of a total of 13,158 

reported) of the dwellings in the bituminous coal regions 

were erected between the years 1901 and 1910, a few houses may 

be found still in use which were erected before 1881. The type or 

style of house used in the bituminous coal region of western Penn- 

sylvania has changed very little from what it was in the early days 
of coal mining. 


Type, Construction, and Size of Houses.' 


HERE are two prevailing types of houses found in the bitumi- 

nous coal regions, the single or detached house and the double 
or semidetached house, though a few row houses are found in the 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia and the Colorado and Wyoming 
districts. 

The prevailing plan of house in the Birmingham district is a 
hip-roofed cottage about 28 feet square with a chimney in the 
center of the roof, a front porch running the full length of the house, 
and a small porch at the rear. The houses are generally raised 
from the ground by brick piers 4 or 5 feet high, the area under the 
house being usually uninclosed. In the Tennessee and Kentucky 
coal fields small gable-roof cottages prevail. These, too, are gen- 
erally without cellars; front and rear porches are common. 

A type of house more or less peculiar to all small southern towns 
is the so-called ‘‘shotgun’’ house, shaped like an oblong box and 
divided into three rooms in a row and frequently with the doors 
connecting the rooms in alignment. 

An interesting, though perhaps undesirable, arrangement was 
noted in one of several camps of a company in the Colorado district, 
whereby two three-room semidetached houses can be made three 
dwellings. The front porch has no partition, but the back porches 
are separate. The front rooms of the two houses are connected 
by a door. In the event of its being necessary to house three fam- 
ilies in ‘the building, one family will be given these two front rooms 
and the front porch, and the others will each have a middle and a 
back room and a back porch. 





1 In addition to the illustrations here shown, illustrations of types of houses and communities in the 
bituminous regions of western Pennsylvania and Ohio and in the Birmingham (Ala.) district may be 
seen in the November, 1917, issue of the MONTHLY LABor REVIEW following page 56. 
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Most of the company houses are of wood, the exterior being clap- 
board, weatherboard, or siding. Some of the old-fashioned board 
and batten houses consisting of only one thickness of board were 
still in use in some of the more isolated communities. In*the ordi- 
nary miner’s house in the Pennsylvania and West Virginia region 
there is no undersheathing, the clapboard being laid directly on the 
framing. In the Colorado and Wyoming district the large com- 
pany studied reported that of the houses in its 12 camps about 74 
per cent are frame (5 out of 6 being weatherboarded), about 10 per 
cent plain cement blocks, and about 17 per cent pebble-dash finish. 
The monotony of the gray cement or pebble-dash is pleasantly 
relieved by roofs of contrasting and varied colors. 

Though a considerable number of the houses of the miners are 
plastered, an equally large number are ceiled inside with so-called 
tongue-and-groove material, often left unstained. If they are 
papered it is usually at the expense of the tenant. The inside wood 
finish is of pine and usually painted. Almost without exception 
the houses of the Pennsylvania and West Virginia and of the Ohio 
and Indiana regions are heated by stoves or grates. In the former 
district, better-class houses for superintendents and foremen are 
plastered and papered, and very frequently furnace heated or 
heated by steam from the company plant. 

A feature of the mining towns, particularly of the Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia and Alabama districts, is the monotony of color 
in the painting of the houses, all of the dwellings in many towns being 
exactly alike in this respect. Often, too, they need paint badly. 
Some rather quaint whitewashed cottages are found in the mining 


towns of Tennessee. 
Size of Dwellings. 


ONSIDERABLE variations exist as between the different indus- 
try groups and the different sections of the country. The 
prevailing size of dwelling for a family in the Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia bituminous coal region is either three or four rooms; 
in the Ohio and Indiana coal region, four rooms; in Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, and Kentucky, three or four rooms; and in the coal towns 
of Colorado and Wyoming, four rooms. A considerable proportion 
of two-room houses is found in the bituminous coal regions of Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, and Kentucky. In the anthracite coal region the 
typical company house is of five or six rooms. 

The per cent of company houses in the soft-coal fields having 
each specified number of rooms per dwelling is shown in Table 2. 
For purpose of comparison similar information covering other mining 
districts is also given. 
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Fic. 4.—An old-style board and batten 3-room miner’s cottage stillin use in an isolated mining town of 
Pennsylvania. 

















Ii. 5.—Improved alley in coal and coke town in western Pennsylvania. Note drainage gutter 
with garbage receptacles over it. 
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TABLE 2.—PER CENT OF COMPANY DWELLINGS HAVING SPECIFIED NUMBER OF 
ROOMS PER DWELLING, BY INDUSTRY AND DISTRICT. 
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; Total : 
4 Industry and district. by 3 | | | g | 
* rooms tit non aa Ws 2 rOOMS | mp, 4. 
— and |rooms. jrooms. jrooms. /rooms. | and | otal. 
5} less. | over. 
) ne Z 3 ‘am fl Shen 
Bituminous-coal mining: | | | | 
? Pennsylvania and West Virginia...... 11,711 | 35.5 | 25.4] 21.9] 15.1 10/ 1.2] 100.0 
. ERE Se aR 235 | 12.8] 78.3) 6.0] 3.0]....... Seanoats | 100.0 
: BIBUEIIE occ ncccccecccscccccccecccees 5,698 | 47.0] 40.2] 7.8 | 3.9 3 | 8} 100.0 
2 Colorado and Wyoming............... 1,234 | 21.7] 64.3) 5.6) 7.8 5 | .1} 100.0 
: | badetereieanadnclang | 18,878 | 37.8] 33.0| 16.4| 11.1] .8| .9 100, 0 
Anthracite-coal mining.............-...-.- | §,320| 5.3| 17.3| 30.2 | 32.4 9.0! 5.8! 100.0 
Iron mining: | ek oe 
3 Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. . 1,071 | 7} 20.8 | 38.7] 18.3 8.6} 12.9} 100.0 
‘ Rn kntignonc¥ casacnee enue ni abies 361 | 70. 9 | 22. 4 3.3 | 3.0 . i ee .-| 100.0 
Ra ncousivcnsakebakedansnes | 1,482| 18.3| 21.2| 29.9 | 14.4] 65| 97] 100.0 
ij opper mining: Michigan and Tennessee. . 9s | 1.4| 28.9 | 34.9 [1 15.7 2.9 | 16.2 | 100.0 
; Ot er copper and gold minirg: Arizona, | | 
j New Mexico, and Colorado.............. 642 | 65.9 26.6 5.5 2.0 seal 100.0 
; incite adda edt itbenankyssa> 1,550} 28.1] 27.9 | 22.7] 101] 17 | %4} 100.0 
; } ! 
Sanitary Conveniences. 
j i . . . . 
: ,  cecaegage conveniences are rarely found in mining towns. Thus 
in the soft-coal regions, only 312 dwellings, or 1.9 per cent of 
; the 16,896 reported, have inside toilets, while 16,584, or 98.1 per 
: cent, have outside toilets. In the more thickly settled anthracite 
} region 19.5 per cent have inside toilets and 80.5 per cent outside. 
. _ More detailed figures for the various regions are shown in Table 3. 
) id ° ° is oe © ° ° 
Here, again, certain other large mining industries are included for 
| purposes of comparison. 
: TABLE 3.—NUMBER AND PER CENT OF COMPANY DWELLINGS HAVING INSIDE AND 
: OUTSIDE TOILETS, BY INDUSTRY AND DISTRICT. 
: — 
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2 Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. ............--.---- 1, 057 169 | 16.0 888 84.0 
Ss dre ek ciuhcdecsebhuibhess~deccrsece 524 20 3.8| 504 96.2 
ER TASES Sa 1,581} 189| 12.0] 1,302] 88.0 
Others mining: Michigan and Tennessee. ................... ~  908| 296| 32.6] 612| 67.4 
= oe and gold mining: Arizona, Colorado, and New 
SF nnd baste aasdvantinibdeyarseccehaced 642 289} 45.0] 353 55.0 
en oc ayseceasncancasers 1,650. | 585 | 37.7/ 965] 62.3 
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Maintenance of Company Houses. 


HERE is an absence of careful maintenance in company 
controlled mining towns, except in a few striking instances. 
There was no garbage collection or provision made for garbage 
disposal in 13 of 53 communities. Ten companies reported collect- 
ing garbage in the community bimonthly or less frequently. 

Where only outside sanitation was provided the prevailing type 
of privy was the open-vault kind. In one of the towns of the Bir- 
mingham district, operated by one of the largest companies in the 
region, the can type of privy has been adopted quite generally. 
This company also protects its outhouses by screening and disposes 
of the contents by a system of water decomposition. 

In the coal-mining region of Pennsylvania, both bituminous and 
anthracite, the old-fashioned method of scavenging prevails. Only 
in rare instances, however, was the practice reported of moving the 
privies from place to place as the vaults became full. 

Condition of yards and premises.—The condition of yards and 
houses in company towns differs so markedly in the same locality 
and among the same class of employees that it seems reasonable to 
conclude that the differences are due to the care and attention 
given the matter by the company; so that bad conditions, as has 
been frequently asserted, can not be attributed to the tendency 
of the workmen to keep their yards in an unsightly condition. 
Generally speaking, where the company observes system in keep- 
ing streets and alleys clean and in repairing houses and has 
a regular man or corps of men to do that work, yards, too, as 
a whole, are observed to be in better condition of upkeep. Another 
factor in the case is the provision by the employer of rubbish 
and garbage cans for the use of the tenants. It is the experience of 
the general superintendent of one of the largest coal and coke com- 
panies in western Pennsylvania that once the company provides an 
adequate house and sightly premises the employees, and particularly 
the wives of employees, take a new interest in the house and its 
maintenance. Continuance of the improvements is desired, even 
demanded. A standard of comfort and decency of surroundings 
has been created, and a desire for its continuance persists. The 
employer is in an advantageous position to secure and maintain 
that standard of comfort and decency in surroundings of his tenants 
because his regulations in that respect are backed by the authority 
to discharge from employment. On the other hand, there is at 
times a tendency on the part of the employer to connive at unsightly 
premises and to be careless in regard to enforcing rules whenever 
there is a shortage or difficulty in securing labor. This would seem 
to be a short-sighted policy, since in the long run the reputation of a 
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Fic. 7.—Miner’s cottage in an Ohiotown. Four rooms; rent $10 per month. Cost in 1912, $675. 
Electric lights, but no modern sanitary improvements. better than the average. 














Fic. 8.—Western mining town with rudimentary drainage system. 
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company town for cleanliness, sightliness, and availability of recrea- 
tional features is bound to attract labor, if one may rely on the 
opinions of those closest to the situation. 

On the side of the employee it may be observed there is frequently 
a reluctance to make any demands for proper maintenance and 
improvements in the house, particularly when labor is plentiful and 
‘ competition for jobs is keen, because of the inevitable control which 
the employer has over the employee by reason of owning the house 
and holding over him the threat of eviction. 


Rents of Company Houses. 


LMOST without exception all houses are rented and not sold by 
the mining companies. It is not deemed advisable to sell 
houses, inasmuch as the coal mining properties are more or less 
temporary in their nature, mines tending to run out after a period 
of years. The rents here given are those of 1916. There may have 
been increases since then. 

Pennsylvania and West Virginia.—The rent of the miner’s house 
in the Pennsylvania and West Virginia region is generally from $1 
to $2.50 a month per room. This rent also includes water in the 
case of 27 companies out of the 32 included in the survey of this 
region. ‘Two companies include light also and three coal also as a 
part of the house rental. 

Alabama district.—The rentals of company dwellings in the Ala- 
bama district appear to be moderate. Out of 5,698 dwellings, 1,652, 
or 29 per cent, rent for $6 and under $7 a month, and 4,244, or 
74.5 per cent, rent for less than $7 a month. 

Colorado and Wyoming.—Of the 1,234 houses for which complete 
information was received, 78.5 per cent rent at less than $9 a month 
and 20.9 per cent at less than $7. Three-fourths of the houses rent 
for between $2 and $2.50 per month per room. It would appear that 
no higher rents are charged for the new than for the older houses. 
In the large company investigated, it may be observed, rents are estab- 
lished by the industrial agreement between employer and employed. 

Generally rent includes only house and water. In all of the 12 
camps under one control it includes also the use of an electric light 
on the front porch, since this is the only means of lighting the streets. 
In three of these 12 camps the use of water is charged for, owing to 
its scarcity; of the four independent camps it is charged for in two 
cases, in one of them at the rate of $2 a month per house. 

Three of the four independent companies report the charge for 
electric lights; in one this is 35 cents a light per month, in another 
50 cents, and in the third $1.50 to $3 a house, according to power 
supplied. The company controlling 12 camps charges 25 cents a 
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light per month, not including the one on the porch. In a camp 
in Wyoming the charge is $1 a month for the first light and 75 cents 
each for the others. 

Table 4 summarizes the available information respecting the 
rents of company-owned houses in the bituminous-coal region. 
Rents for company houses in other mining communities are shown 
for comparative purposes. 


TABLE 4.—PER CENT OF COMPANY DWELLINGS RENTING AT SPECIFIED AMOUNT PER 
MONTH, BY INDUSTRY AND DISTRICT 








Per cent of dwellings renting at each classified 


| Total 






















































































amount per month. 
poe if , | . 1 Cea wae a ‘ ai 
Industry and district. $5 | $6 | $7 $8 | $9 | $10 | $14 
awoll- Un-| and | and} bea" and | and | and| and] $18 
ings. | der | un-| un-| un- | un-| un- | un- | un- | and | Total. 
$5. | der | der| der! der | der | der | der jover. 
$6. | $7. | $8. | $9. | $10. | $14. | $18. 
| | | 
Bituminous-coal ore | | 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia....| 11,710 | 4.2 |10.3 [17.4 |28.8 |22.0/ 6.4 | 9.1) 1.5] 0.2} 100.0 
Ohio and Indiana..................- 235 |..... ee EY eee 48.5 {19.6 [26.4 | 1.3 |..... 100.0 
I at noses Secak sectdss 5,698 |29.6 |15.9 |29.0 {11.6 | 6.2 | 3.2 ey 4] .1] 100.0 
Colorado and W yoming I eee 1, 234 2.8 | 5.3 |12.8 | 5.2 52.4] .8 |19.3 | 1.3 |..... 100.0 
Rs oe te ee ae Sal 18,877 i11.7 11.5 [20.5 |21.7 19.5 5.3 | 8.6 1.1 | -l 100. 0 
Anthracite-coal mining....... baie | 6,827 |35.4 |19.1 [18.5 |10.9 | 7.5| 2.3| 4.5| 1.1] .4] 100.0 
Iron mining: | 
Michigan, Wisconsin,and Minnesota.| 1,077 | 9.2 {19.3 |16.9 |11.4 |15.7 | 3.2 |22.1 | 1.6 | -6 100.0 
PR Cc adhinmduiecns aeae cadeadesine x 524 59.9 '26.9 | 8.41! 2.3 -6 ~ io @ 2 eee peo 100.0 
Ee ee ee 1, 601. 125.7 \21.8 14.1 8.4 10.7 2.3 15.3} 1.1] .4] 100. 0 
Copper mining: Michigan and Ten- ae 
EE ee aes er a 904 | 4.7 |30.4 |22.5 |16.4 | 8.2] 7.4] 5.2] 4.6 -7} 100.0 
Other copper and gold mining: Ari- | 
zona, New Mexico, and Colorado....... 612 |..... 11.4 {17.2 |..... }10.8 8.7 |28.6 | 9.1 |14.2 | 100.0 
| — ae Se SEE — — = 
ERS 1, 516 | 2.8 [22.8 20.3 | 9.8 | 9.2 7.9 j14.6 | 6.4 | 6.1} 100.0 
| 
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Membership of Trade-Unions in Great Britain 
in 1918. 


TATISTICS have recently been compiled by the British Ministry 

of Labor and published in the Labor Gazette for January, 1920, 

showing membership of trade-unions in Great Britain in 1918. 

The number of unions and the membership in 1918 (subject to re- 
vision) as compared with 1917 are shown in the following table: 


MEMBERSHIP OF TRADE-UNIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN IN 1917 AND 1918, SHOWING PER 
CENT OF INCREASE IN 1918. 
































Membership ! at Per cent of 
Number of end of— increase in 
Groups of trades. unions at mem ber- 
end of 1918. ship, 1918 
1917. 1918. over 1917. 
Building: 
C dev ansganeddedesectiessecese 2 114, 000 | 137,000 20 
ee a lk. ios dnigisecssecedd 10 38, 000 62,000 | 63 
EE ee ee ee ee 49 106, 000 122,000 16 
Mining and quarrying: 
re Dee ohne 6 ald «bee somes Seaessecen si 90 917,000 964,000 | 5 
Other mining and quarrying. ....................-- 10 30, 000 31,000 | 2 
Metal, engineering and shipbuilding: 
Iron and steel manufacture......................--+ 13 118, 000 130,000 10 
Ironfounding, engineering and shipbuilding ........ 84 674, 000 760, 000 13 
CT. Co tas6 bad Rau AG hSe bse ceecesccessoeted 65 56, 000 61,000 10 
Textile: | 
EE ee a ET ee 147 382, 000 401,000 | 5 
ii i ahs cd eaten on regae awe 084.0% 92 162, 000 204, 000 26 
Textile printing, dyeing, Warehousing, etc.......... 34 86,000 89/000 | 3 
Clothing: 
ES ee rere aps odbddedin 12 81,000 91,000 13 
Tailoring and other clothing ..................----- 23 78, 000 120,000 54 
Transport: 
EE 2 eas PP ll 499, 000 530, 000 6 
Tramway and other road transport..............-.- 16 111,000 144,000 29 
Dock, canal and riverside labor, and seafaring... ... 38 280,000 313, 000 12 
I Es oon oc coe sccccccescccessvcccces 15 56, 000 129, 000 131 
Printing, paper, and allied trades. ...................-. 32 112,000 142,000 26 
Woodworking and furnishing trades.................... 69 | 83, 000 | 97,000 7 
Shop assistants, clerks, etc. ...................22-2--e0- 16 | 152,000 | 189, 000 25 
Miscellaneous trades and occupations..........-......-. 198 379, 000 462,000 | 22 
General labor. .............-..+----- bata eciheliinwiineind 13| 732,000] 1,102,000 | 5) 
Employees of public authorities.......................- 181 | 301, 000 | 344, 000 14 
Uta iigiredsn secsesvcsscdessccencoess 1,220 | 5,547,000 | 6,624,000 19 
| 





1 The total membership (all trades) includes members in colonial and foreign branches to the number 


‘(ip 1918) of 49,126, of whom 22,063 belonged to the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters, Cabinet Makers and 


oiners and 26,465 to the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. 
? The figures are exclusive of the membership of General Labor Unions, for which see ‘General Labor.” 
wal ans | as usual, of a few associations (generally unimportant) from which complete returns have not 
nm rece ° 
It is explained that the classification is necessarily somewhat rough, 
since trade-union organization is in many cases occupational and a 


minority of the members may be employed in trades other than that 
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with which the union has been classed. As an example it is noted 
that many members of the carpenters’ and joiners’ unions are em- 
ployed in the shipbuilding industry but that no statistics are available 
as to the total number, and the whole of the membership of those 
unions is accordingly included under the building trades, in which the 
members are mainly employed. 

Commenting upon the increase of female membership, the report 
states: 

Of the total increase in female membership (about 320,000, or 36 per cent) in the year 
the cotton industry accounted for 15,000, or about 6 per cent of its female membership 
in 1917, and other textile trades, including textile printing, bleaching, dyeing, finish- 
ing, etc., for 40,000, or 34 per cent—a total increase for the textile trades of 55,000, or 
15 per cent on their female membership of 363,000 in 1917. The female membership 
of other groups increased in 1918 from 540,000 to 806,000, the increase being made up 
as follows: Clothing trades 46,000 (or 64 per cent), printing, paper, etc., trades 19,000 
(or 102 per cent), shop assistants, clerks, etc., 27,000 (or 58 per cent), miscellaneous 
trades 49,000 (or 21 per cent), ‘‘general labor” unions 103,000 (or 92 per cent), and 
employees of public authorities 22,000 (or 40 per cent). In connection with these 
figures it should be observed that the female membership stated in the returns received 
by the department is partly estimated, many unions being ones to state exactly the 
number of males and females, respectively. 


A table is given showing the increase in membership over a period 
of years from 1913 to 1918, by groups of trades. There was a very 
slight increase in 1914 over 1913—from 4,192,000 to 4,199,000—but 
beginning with 1915 the increase each year over the preceding year 
was quite marked. The membership in 1915 was 4,417,000; in 1916, 
4,677,000; in 1917, 5,546,000; and in 1918, 6,624,000. 





Ninth Scandinavian Labor Congress, Copen- 
hagen, January 21-23, 1920. 


RECENT communication to the State Department from the 
United’ States Minister at Copenhagen decribes briefly the 
proceedings of the Ninth Scandinavian Labor Congress, which 

was held in that city January 21 to 23,1920. The letter is as follows: 


The ninth Scandinavian labor congress, comprising about 400 delegates from 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland, was in session in Copenhagen from January 
21 to 23, inclusive. The congress was the first to be held since 1913, and it was expected 
in many quarters that its course and decisions would demonstrate that Scandinavian 
labor had grown much more radical, it being even considered possible that a distinct 
Bolshevik tone would prevail. ‘These expectations however were not realized. With 
the exception of the Norwegian delegation, which evidently contained a substantial 
number of extremists, the congress appeared to be composed of men who advocated 
the attainment of social reforms by constitutional methods. Among the more promi- 
nent members of the conference were the Danish Minister of Labor, Stauning; the 
Swedish leader, Hjalmar Branting; and the leader of the social democratic group in 
the Norwegian Storthing, Buen. The principal Finnish delegate was Yrjo Raisinen. 
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On the first day of the congress a Norwegian delegate proposed that a message of 
greeting should be sent to the Russian Soviet Government, with exuberant expressions 
of support. His motion however was referred to a committee and not taken up again 
during the congress. 


Resolutions Adopted by the Congress. 


With the exception of six Norwegian votes, the congress unanimously passed the 
following resolution: 


It is the task of Social Democracy to win economic and political power with the 
object of making the means of production the property of the whole people and of 
socializing production. 

For the attainment of this object labor is organized in three ways, namely: By trade 
as producers, cooperatively as consumers, and politically as citizens. None of these 
forms of organization by itself is sufficient. They complement and support each 
other and must cooperate as intimately as possible, while at the same time there is 
conducted the work of enlightenment and self-education, which will prepare the 
laboring class for administrative insight and capacity. 

The congress exhorts the laboring class to a strong vocational and political work to 
win social power, so that the transition from capitalism to socialism can take place 
without the application of violent means. The socialistic society, which is a higher 
and nobler organization than the present one, must be developed organically in con- 
sonance with economic and cultural progress, built up by a laboring class, which 
steadily raises its material intellectual and moral level, and disciplines and capacitates 
itself for its great vocation, namely: To supplant labor for wages in the service of 
capitalists by cooperation between free and equal participants in production and 
distribution. 

For the preparation of this, increased participation of labor in the control of industry 
will be enetul and necessary, just as it will counteract the danger of bureaucracy in 
the conduct of present State, municipal,and private affairs. The right of codeter- 
mination, which has already been attained with reference to the conditions of labor 
through the influence of the trade-unions, must be in an increasingly degree extended 
to the right of codetermination in industry itself, whereby the workmen obtain an 
insight into the respective industries, secure increased interest in their conduct and 
an increased sense of responsibility, while, likewise, an insight into the accounts will 
in a steadily increasing degree insure to them the fruits of their labor, which in turn 
increases the joy of labor and the sense of responsibility. 

The organization of control committees (vocational councils), which will further 
such a development, must take place in such a way that the trade-unions are not 
thereby divided or weakened, but supported and strengthened. They should be 
assured influence in the composition of the control committees. In these there should 
be representatives who can train themselves more and more in administrative and 
financial matters. At the same time, the interests of society should be assured by 
a supervisory council (economic council), eventually in connection with a district 
council or a special council for the various industries, with the power of carrying out 
the necessary control of industrial life, of seeking the substitution of private capital 
in steadily increasing degree by social capital, and of advancing a plan for an increas- 
ingly economical and fruitful organization of production. In the supervisory council 
(economic council) there cheuld be represented besides the producers also the inter- 
ests of society and the consumers. 

The social organization of economic life contemplates a well-planned application 
of labor, raw material, energy, and technical auxiliaries in the interests of the laboring 
and consuming public. Socialization must in the first place include well-equipped 
industry, together with sources of power and supplies of raw material, while at the 
same time cooperation must be fostered with all strength. 

Industrial democracy should thus be a part of the process of socialization. The 
congress warns against the idea that the economic reform of society can take place 
in a day, as well as against the tendencies to erect group property and group activities, 
which are not subject to the control of society. The congress maintains that democ- 
macy must be the basis and socialism the goal for the liberating efforts of the laboring 
class. 

The world war, with its enormous failure for the capitalistic and militaristic system, 
has brought about a feeling among the masses that it is not worth while to produce 
wealth anew without the assurance that this wealth will not again be wasted with 
fearful sufferings for the peoples. It is the task of social democracy to lead this feeling 
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into a fruitful and organized course for conscious work toward a new and higher social 


order, in which the position of the workmen will be changed in principle through 
socialism, and toward a new and higher world order in which the democratic and social- 
istic peoples are organized in a real league of peoples for mutual help instead of wild 
competition and bloody war. 

The congress exhorts the workmen in the Scandinavian countries to ever more 
powerful cooperation on the foregoing basis. 


Subsidiary resolutions were passed on the following subjects: Socialization; Scandi- 
navian cooperation; mutual support of labor in various countries; social legislation, 
and relations to the Internationale. Of these resolutions the most important is the 
last, whereby the congress clearly expressed its adherence to the old Social Demo- 
cratic Internationale, and definitely recorded its unwillingness to be associated with 
the so-called Third Internationale. A proposal to join the Third Internationale, which 
was made by three Norwegian representatives, obtained only 15 votes as against the 
rest of the congress. 

With reference to the Russian situation, a resolution in the following terms was 
passed, notwithstanding the efforts of certain Norwegian delegates to obtain a much 
more affirmative declaration in support of the Russian soviet system: 


The congress notes with satisfaction that the efforts to restore the reactionary régime 
in Russia now finally seem to have failed—in spite of the support of international 
capitalism—thanks to the resistance of the Russian workmen and peasant classes, 
as well as to the unanimous protest of the international labor class, against foreign 
armed intervention in Russian affairs. The congress hopes that a speedy peace will 
afford the Russian people the possibility of free internal development and good rela- 
tions with all other peoples. 


The congress passed other resolutions, proposed by Branting: Welcoming the Fin- 
nish amnesty law; expressing disapproval of the terroristic counter-revolutionary 
régime in Hungary; protesting against Jewish pogroms in the Ukraine and elsewhere 
in eastern Europe; and finally protesting against the recently attempted abolition 
in Sweden of the legally established eight-hour day. 

It seems to be generally felt in Denmark, though this feeling is not shared by the 
most conservative elements, that the Ninth Scandinavian Labor Congress was on the 
whole a moderate expression of the present status of the labor movement in Scan- 
dinavia. 
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Trade Disputes in Great Britain in 1919. 


URING the year 1919 in Great Britain there were 1,413 trade 
disputes reported, this number being only once.exceeded since 
1888, namely in 1913, when 1,497 were reported. The 

number of workpeople involved directly and indirectly was 2,581,000, 
the highest total yet reported, and nearly equal to the combined 
totals for the four previous years. These facts are brought out in a 
summary of disputes in 1919 published in the British Labor Gazette 
for January, 1920. It is further stated that the aggregate duration 
of these disputes was 34,483,000 working days, or nearly twice as 
many as during the period 1915 to 1918. The number of disputes, 
the number of workpeople affected, and the aggregate duration of 
the disputes in 1919 as compared with 1918 are shown in the fol- 
lowing table... The number of workpeople includes those involved 
in disputes which began in the previous year and were still in progress 
at the beginning of the year. 





TRADE DISPUTES IN GREAT BRITAIN IN 1918 AND 1919, BY TRADE GROUPS. 









































1918 1919 
Num- + | Aggregate | Num- 4; | Aggregate 
| Number of ; Number of all 

ber of | duration | ber of ssa | duration 

Trade group. dis- —— in working| dis- | —— in working 

putes | in all days ofall} putes | sai) | days of all 

a _ disputes — — | disputes a he 

| in 1918. i stants progress. | in 1919. 11 Progress. | progress. 
bes neadnccccestacccceccncss 134 56, 000 458, 000 150 25, 000 578, 000 
ye i thvcedcaddddwecwessse 147 | 368, 000 1, 165, 000 212 906, 000 7, 441, 000 
Other mining and quarrying. ......... 18 13, 000 109, 000 32 | 5, 000 138, 000 
en and shipbuilding Rebndcae 300 169, 000 840, 000 188 | 304, 000 9, 592, 000 
hac aweccndnntchons 86 85, 000 575, 000 126 | 83, 000 1, 813, 000 
I ne... conedcoeece 67 264,000 | 1,701, 000 61 | 490,000] 8) 167,000 
0 7 24, 000 | 321, 000 77 | 29, 000 245, 000 
nvenconesct cééuccece 67 | 59, 000 265, 000 129} 574,000 3, 883, 000 
Woodw and furnishing... ... 82 43, 000 273, 000 62 | 25, 000 988, 000 
. ( — psa 188 38, 000 413, 000 77 | 119, 000 1,381, 000 
Local authority services...........---- 93 13,000 | 117,000 99| 21,000] ”257;000 
Total..........2+-+-+-222-20--- 1,252 | 1,132,000 | 6,237,000 | 1,413 | 2,581,000 | 34,483,000 

? ’ ’ | ? ’ ? ’ 











1 These figures are preliminary and subject to correction. 


In explanation of some of the disputes in 1919 the report says; 

The principal disputes of the year occurred in the coal-mining, engineering, and 
shipbuilding, textile and transport industries. In the coal-mining industry 150,000 
workpeople in Yorkshire ceased work for 13 days in January to enforce a simultaneous 
interval for surfacemen’s meals, and again on July 16 for 29 days owing to dissatis- 
faction with the amount of advance in rates of wages which was proposed in com- 
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pensation for a reduction in working hours under the Sankey award. At the end of 
March 100,000 miners in various districts were idle for six days in support of a national 
application for an advance in wages. In the engineering and shipbuilding trades 
150,000 workpeople stopped work in January and were idle for periods ranging in 
different districts, from one to eight weeks on the reduction of the working week from 
53 or 54 hours to 47 hours, owing partly to dissatisfaction at the new arrangement of 
working hours and partly to the nonprovision of any increase in the rates of wages 
of pieceworkers and lieuworkers. On September 22 between 40,000 and 50,000 iron 
founders, core makers, and dressers ceased work for increases in wages and were still 
idle at the end of the year. In the cotton trade about 450,000 operatives struck work 
for 18 days in June.and July in support of an application for reduced working hours 
and increased rates of wages. In the railway services about 500,000 operatives were 
idle from September 27 to October 5, inclusive, owins, to dissatisfaction at the new 
standardized rates proposed for various grades. The majority of the other disputes 
occurring in 1919 arose either on demands for advances in wages or on questions of 
working hours. 





Labor Unrest in the Belgian Coal Industry. 


REVIEW of the Belgian coal industry for 1919, published in 

the Board of Trade Journal (London) for February 19, 1920, 

reveals the existence of a considerable amount of industrial 
unrest. During the first half of the year 36 strikes involving 70 pits 
and 16,000 workers occurred. To deal with this unrest ‘‘Commis- 
sions de Conciliation’? were established in various mining localities 
and ‘‘Commissions Régionales Mixtes”’ for larger districts. 

These commissions consisting of representatives of operators and 
men, in an effort to settle existing disputes, established the principle 
of an 84-hour day from June 1, 1919, and an 8-hour day from De- 
cember 1, 1919, for pit workers, and a 9-hour day from June 1, 1919, 
for surface workers, and endeavored to settle other minor trouble- 
producing matters. 

Notwithstanding their efforts, however, a serious strike occurred 
at Charleroi, December 15, 1919. The strike, which was declared 
contrary to the advice of the labor leaders, was due to two causes: 
(1) The enormous profits of the colliery owners from which the 
workers felt that they had not correspondingly benefited; (2) the 
unsatisfactory operation of the ‘‘Commissions Mixtes’’ due to ‘‘the 
procrastinating attitude of the miners’ representatives, and of the 
absence of legal sanction for the decision of the commissions.”’ 

The men claimed (1) either a wage increase or State control of 
owners’ profits; (2) a definition of the 8-hour day for pit workers and 
an 83-hour day for surface workers, which should include time spent 
in descending and ascending, meals, etc.; (3) a pension of 2 francs 
(38.6 cents, par) per day; (4) an improved system of health insurance. 

Through the intervention of the Ministry of Industry a settlement 
was reached December 20, 1919, in which the miners were guaran- 
teed “(under protest from the owners)” a wage increase of 2.50 francs 
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(48.3 cents, par) per day, the other disputed questions being left to 
further discussion by the commissions and final settlement through 
proper legislation. 





Establishment of an Emergency Strike-Breaking 
Corps in Germany. ' 
Be peteene & strikes in undertakings which are of vital im- 


portance to the general public, Dr. Waldemar Zimmermann, 

in an article in Soziale Praxis, writes that after the strike 
period of the first six months of 1919 a reaction against strikes set in, 
even among the workers themselves. This feeling was particularly 
in evidence in the case of the miners’ strike, the steel strike, and the 
strike among employees in the water and electrical works, all of 
which directly affected the public. But the number of workers who 
attempted to prevent such strikes as these was small and their 
efforts were ineffective. Finally Herr Noske, the minister of na- 
tional defense, recruited a voluntary workers’ defense corps, to act, 
in such cases, for the protection of the nation at large. 


Organization of the Corps. 


T the beginning of September last the “Emergency Engineer 
Corps”’ (Technische Nothilfe) made its appearance. It was 
formed from the engineer battalion of the former Berlin guard 
regiments, and in spite of its speedy demilitarization, i. e., its trans- 
ference to a civilian instead of a military basis, it remained under 
the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Defense. The Correspondenzblatt? 
publishes the following regarding the organization and activities of 
this emergency corps: 

The corps has its headquarters in Berlin and branch offices in various districts of 
Germany, which for this purpose was divided into 19 districts. In every district, 
a volunteer engineer corps was formed out of technical experts, skilled and unskilled 
workers, with three groups: The first consisting of volunteers ready for employment 
throughout Germany, the second of those who were willing to serve in their own 
district, and the third of those who were ready to serve in their own place of residence, 
should occasion arise. The emergency corps was to intervene only when industrial 
establishments of vital importance were about to be crippled by political strikes— 
establishments, thatis, which supply the public with gas, electricity, water, foodstuffs, 
etc. Protective measures were adopted in advance; in every industrial establish- 
ment the nature and place of his activities were prescribed for each volunteer, so 
that immediately after a strike breaks out, operation of the establishment can be 
carried on by the emergency corps, in conjunction, on occasion, sith those workers 
and employees who are willing to continue at work and are not desirous of taking part 
in a political strike. For the purpose of these preparations the emergency engineer 
corps has procured accurate working plans, descriptions of the machinery, boilers 





1 Source: Soziale Praxis und Archiv fiir Volkswohlfahrt, Vol. 29, No. 7, Berlin, 1919; Correspondenzblatt 
der Generalkommission der Gewerkschaften, Berlin, Oct. 25, 1919. 
2Correspondenzblatt der Generalkommission der Gewerkschaften, Berlin, October 25, 1919. 
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and plan‘, and lists of the workers in the works concerned, and has secured itself an 
imposing array of volunteers by confidential personal canvassing. According to the 
central office, about 30,000 volunteers have been obtained for the entire Common- 
wealth, and 6,000 for Berlin alone. 


Trade-Union Criticism. 


URING the brief period of its existence, it seems that the 

emergency engineer corps has been able to give a few proofs 
of its utility and efficiency. The extension of the Berlin metal 
workers’ strike by a sympathetic strike of electricians was the first 
occasion on which the intervention of the corps aroused attention. 
As a general rule, according to the paper quoted above, the fact that 
such a corps exists acts as a deterrent to certain improper strike 
practices in public utility works. That would seem to be best proved 
by the demonstrations of indignation on the part of those workers 
and employees who find themselves especially affected and who 
claim that emergency corps are unnecessary, since the organizations 
that arrange the strikes invariably take meticulous care not to allow 
vital economic processes to be interrupted by the strike. In face of 
such protestations of innocence it would seem as if the emergency 
corps were the heartless invention of a reactionary strike-breaking 
Government. As a matter of fact, it is contended, if it had been so 
it would have been very difficult for the National Government, 
with its strong infusion of trade-unionists, to adopt this public 
measure of defense which has been received with complacence and in 
part with actual satisfaction by all classes of society save the Inde- 
pendent Socialists alone. In the National Assembly on October 17, 
Herr Noske, minister of national defense, replied to the criticism 
of the emergency corps by the Independent Socialists and declared 
that any man who again attempted to cripple works vital to the 
public would very soon find himself under lock and key; so much 
was due for the protection of the lives and health of hundreds of 
thousands of people. 

Some notice may be taken of the protests of the committee of the 
Association of Municipal and State Workers and of the Berlin com- 
mittee of the Joint Board of Free Employees’ Associations. The for- 
mer claims to notice widespread unrest among its workers in public 
utility works, and similar unrest in Munich has already led to the 
refusal of the services of the emergency corps by the authorities. 
Even if the Government does not wish to touch the right to strike, 
the emergency corps, it is stated, practically puts an end to the 
efficacy of a strike. The association protests in the name of 250,000 
workers in public establishments against the corps, in the conviction 
that the workers are seriously desirous of protecting these establish- 
ments from all attacks from within or without. The latter body, by 
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its committee’s resolution, acclaims the general right to strike as 
‘fone of the most noteworthy victories of the revolution,’ and 
consequently takes great exception to the fact that the right of 
combination hitherto conceded without conditions by the Government 
is being restricted by an embargo on strikes by the military authori- 
ties and by organizations which receive official support and which 
make the right of certain workers to strike ineffective. The resolution 
continues: 

The reason alleged for the existence of the emergency corps, that for the mainte- 
nance of certain vitally necessary industrial establishments emergency work must be 
performed, is untenable. The trade-unions, even in their most bitter economic con- 
flicts, have always observed the laws of humanity without there being any necessity 
for Governmentintervention. Itis, however, desirable that in all cases where the 
authorities, for reasons connected with the public safety or health, deem it necessary 
to intervene, an agreement should be come to with the trade-unions concerned with 
respect to the introduction of emergency labor. 


A Defense of the System. 


HE emergency corps is regarded by some as an urgent necessity. 
At the meeting of members of the Majority Socialist party on 
October 20, 1919, a resolution of sympathy with the metal workers 
out on strike was passed, but regret was expressed that by the con- 
templated crippling of the electrical works the life and health of 
thousands would be seriously endangered. A promise to carry on 
necessary work would have had no value, since it is technically 
impossible to convey current to hospitals and such institutions alone. 
The meeting consequently considered that the continuance of opera- 
tion of the power works with the aid of the emergency corps was a 
necessity, and, finally, uttered a vigorous protest against the attempt 
to exclude members of the corps from the trade-unions. 

The second part of the protest—that the emergency corps is making 
the right to strike ineffective and is tampering with the unconditional 
right to combine—.s said to be contradicted by the facts. The original 
cause of the protest was the intervention of the corps in the Berlin 
metal workers’ strike, when, owing to a lack of firm leadership among 
the workers, the strike leaders desired to attack a vital orgarfism of 
the city and to replace the lack of cohesion in their own ranks by 
sabotage. And if this weapon of force, bringing sickness, hunger, 
and cold to the innocent, is taken out of the hands of the trade-unions, 
should it be called an attack on the right to strike and combine? The 
Government and the emergency corps have repeatedly given the 
assurance that they will never intervene in the case of economic 
strikes, but only in that of political strikes which threaten the health 
and lives of the public, and that intervention will cease at once when 
the danger is past. This assurance meets with approval from the 
great majority of the nation. 
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Provisions for Dealing with Labor Disputes in 
Great Britain During the War.’ 


HE Ministry of Labor has just published a report (No. 185 of 
1919) of proceedings under the Conciliation Act, 1896, and of 
arbitration under the Munitions of War Acts, together with 

particulars of (1) proceedings under the Wages (Temporary Regula- 
tion) Act, 1918, and (2) settlements arrived at under the Coal Mines 
(Minimum Wage) Act, 1912. 

The report, which has been prepared in the wages and arbitration 
department of the ministry, relates to the war years 1914-1918. 

The requirements of the war necessitated new powers for dealing 
with labor disputes, and these have been traced in some detail in the 
report with special reference to the following points: 

1. The Conciliation Act, 1896. This was the only act under which, 
prior to the war, steps could be taken by the appropriate Government 
department (at that time the Board of Trade) for the settlement of 
labor disputes. The act provided for voluntary conciliation and 
arbitration, and gave the department no compulsory powers. 

2. The Committee on Production. This committee was established 
in February, 1915, to inquire and report as to the best steps to be 
taken ‘‘to insure that the productive power of employees in engi- 
neering and shipbuilding establishments working for Government 
purposes should be made fully available so as to meet the needs of 
the nation in the present emergency.” With the establishment of 
the Ministry of Munitions the functions of the committee in regard to 
production were absorbed by the ministry. The committee then 
became an arbitration body and quickly developed into the principal 
arbitration tribunal for the settlement of labor disputes. 

3. The ‘Treasury Agreement’ on the subject of the acceleration 
of output on Government work, negotiated by the chancellor of the 
exchequer and the president of the Board of Trade in March, 1915, 
with the principal trade-unions. The Government’s main proposals 
embodied in the agreement were on the one hand to limit profits 
and on the other to prevent stoppages of work owing to trade dis- 
putes, and to secure the suspension during the war of restrictions on 
output. 





1 From the Labor Gazette, London, February, 1920 pp. 58, 59). 
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4. The Munitions of War Act, 1915. This act, passed in July, 1915, 
introduced compulsory arbitration at the option of the Board of 
Trade, together with the legal prohibition of strikes and lockouts in 
certain circumstances, and the statutory enforcement of awards. The 
act also gave legal sanction to the Government’s pledge tolimit profits, 
and generally to the terms of the ‘‘Treasury Agreement.” 

5. The Munitions of War Act, 1916. As regards the matters dealt 
with in this report, the principal amendments increased the Govern- 
ment powers in respect to compulsory arbitration, extended the 
definition of ‘‘munitions work,” and established new arbitration 
tribunals for women, and for semiskilled and unskilled men. 

6. The New Ministries and Secretaries Act, 1916, under which the 
powers and duties of the Board of Trade in regard to the settlement 
of labor disputes were transferred to the Ministry of Labor. 

7. The Commission of Inquiry into Labor Unrest, appointed in 
June, 1917, following a dispute in May involving about 200,000 work- 
people in the engineering trades in various parts of the country. 

8. The Munitions of War Act, 1917. This act inter alia made 
provisions for the legal extension of awards to the whole of a trade 
or industry. It also authorized the minister of munitions to give 
directions as to the remuneration for work paid at time rates; it 
was under this authority that the orders giving the 124 per cent 
bonus on earnings to time workers in the engineering and foundry 
trades and in shipbuilding and ship-repairing establishments were 
issued. 

9. The Wages (Temporary Regulation) Act, 1918, passed shortly 
after the armistice. This act modified the sections of the Munitions 
of War Acts relative to the legal prohibition of strikes and lockouts 
and compulsory arbitration, and also stabilized wages during the 
period of transition from war to peace conditions. 

Included in the report is a note on some of the results which were 
observed for the working of the measures adopted during the war for 
the prevention of strikes and lockouts, with particular reference to (a) 
the question of the legal prohibition of strikes and lockouts and the 
accompanying provisions for compulsory arbitration and for the en- 
forcement of awards, and (b) the steps taken to secure coordination 
of the labor activities of Government departments. A note has been 
included on the various commissions of inquiry which were set up 
during the war to examine the question of labor unrest. An account 
is also included in the report of the general wage movements during 
the period of the war, reference being made to the various agree- 
ments negotiated during the war for a four-monthly hearing of 
general wage applications by the committee on production, the 
course of wage increases in the engineering trade being specially 
dealt with. 
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The report also contains particulars of the cases referred to arbi- 
tration during this period, and shows the large extent to which this 
method of settling disputes was adopted throughout the war period. 
The number of cases referred to arbitration during the period under 
review was approximately 8,000, of which about one-half were dealt 
with by the committee on production. 

In practically every trade, wages and working conditions were at 
one time or another dealt with by conciliation or arbitration pro- 
ceedings under the auspices of the department, and in many import- 
ant trades these were determined periodically by a series of awards. 
The cases referred to arbitration, while relating mainly to wages 
questions, concerned all branches of working conditions. A sum- 
mary of the various awards and conciliation settlements appears 
in appendixes to the report. 

The report also contains a diagram showing month by month 
from January, 1914, to December, 1918, the number of strikes and 
lockouts commencing during the month, and the number of work- 
people involved in strikes and lockouts. 
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Official—United States. 


District or CotumBIA.— Minimum Wage Board. Second annual report for the year 
ending December 31, 1919. Washington, 1920. 60 pp. 

A summary of this report is given on pages 112 to 115 of this issue of the MonrHty 
Labor REvIEw. 

Hawau.—Governor. Report to the Secretary of the Interior for the fiscal year ended June 
80, 1919. Washington, 1919. 89 pp. Map. 

Contains sections on prohibition; population, immigration, and labor; industrial 
accident boards; and public health. 

Intino1s.— Pension Laws Commission. Report, 1918-1919. A proposed standard plan 
for a comprehensive and permanent system of pension funds. |[Springfield, 1919.| 
x, 379 pp. 

A brief digest of this report is given on pages 189 and 190 of this issue of the 
Montuiy Lasor REvIEw. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Department of Public Instruction. The school law and an appendiz, 
1919. Harrisburg, 1920. 320 pp. 

Among the subjects included are Vocational and other special schools; Child labor 
and continuation schools; Employment of children; and Teachers’ retirement sys- 
tem. 

Uran.—ZJndustrial Commission. Supplemental report, including analysis of industrial 
accidents covering causes, extent and duration of disability, degrees of disability, 
occurrence of accidents by month of year, together with a special study of specific injury 
and fatal cases for period July 1, 1917, to June 80, 1918. Salt Lake [1918). 95 
pp. Tables. 

Wisconsin.—State Board of Vocational Education. Courses of study. Cabinetmaking: 
Shop, drawing, safety, mathematics, trade technology, eyuipment, references. Madi- 
son, 1919. 15 pp. Monograph No. 8. 

— ——- ——- Printing: Shop, mathematics, English, technology of trade, safety and 
hygiene, equipment, references. Madison, 1919. 18 pp. Monograph No. 6. 





Telegraphy: Shop, science, trade technology, equipment, references 
Madison, 1920. 14 pp. Monograph No. 7. 

Unrrep States.—Congress. Joint commission on reclassification of salaries. Report 
submitting a classification of positions on the basis of duties and qualifications, and 
schedules of compensation for the respective classes. March 12, 1920. Washington, 
1920. 884 pp. 66th Congress, 2d session. House document No. 686. 

Some account of this report appears on pages 105 to 108 of this issue of the MonTHLy 

Lasor Review. 

—— Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. British 


industrial reconstruction and commercial policies. Washington, 1920. 88 pp. 
Special agents series, No. 193. 





Department of Labor. Bureau of Immigration. Annual report of the commissioner 

general of immigration, fiscal year ended June 80, 1919. Washington, 1919. 412 pp. 

—— —— Woman in Industry Service. Wages of candy makers in Philadelphia in 1919. 
Washington, June 28,1919. 46 pp. Bulletin No. 4. 

—— —— Women’s Bureau. Women in the Government service. Washington, 1920. 
87 pp. Bulletin No. 8. 

A summary of this report was published in the Montuty Lasor Review for January, 
1920, pp. 208-217. 
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Unirep Srates.—Department of the Interior. Bureau of Education. Some phases 
of educational progress in Latin America, by Walter A. Montgomery. Washington, 
1920. 62 pp. Bulletin, 1919, No. 59. 

A special feature of this report is the account of industrial and vocational training 


given under the various educational systems of these countries. 


Federal Board for Vocational Education. Coal-mine gases. Washington, October, 
1919. 386 pp. Bulletin No. 39, Trade and industrial series No. 9. 


This bulletin is supplementary to General mining bulletin No. 38 (Trade and indus- 
trial series No. 8), and is intended to form the basis of instruction in a study of 
coal-mine gases in trade extension classes, the material having been prepared origi- 
nally for use in the mining extension class of West Virginia. It contains information 
of which every man in the mine, including superintendent, foreman, and fire boss 
should possess at least an elementary knowledge. 





—— Industrial Conference. Report of conference convened by the President December 1, 
1919. Washington, March 6, 1920. 51 pp. 
This report is treated in an article published in this issue of the Monrniy LaBor 
REVIEW, pages 33 to 40. 


—— Railroad Administration. Comparative amounts of railroad labor and pay Decem- 
ber, 1917, and January to July, 1919. Letter from the Director General of Railroads 
in response to a resolution of the Senate of August 20, 1919, submitting statements 
relating to the amount of railroad labor and its rates of pay in December, 1917, and 
in each month from January to July, 1919. Washington, 1919. 184 pp. 66th 
Congress, 1st session. Senate Document No. 154. 

This statement is noted briefly in the December. 1919, issue of the MontHity LasBor 


REVIEW, pages 229 to 236. 


—— Tariff Commission. Costs of production in the dye industry, 1918 and 1919. Details 
of costs for a selected list of dyes and intermediates. Washington, 1920. 24 pp. 
Tariff information series No. 15. 


Official—Foreign Countries. 


AustTrauia.—Bureau of Census and Statistics. Labor and Industrial Branch. Prices, 
purchasing power of money, wages, trade-unions, unemployment, and general indus- 
trial conditions, 1918. Melbourne, July, 1919. 268 pp. Report No. 9. 


Contains information in summarized form regarding labor organizations, employ- 
ment and unemployment, wholesale and retail prices, rents, purchasing power of 
money, cost of living, wages, hours of labor, industrial disputes, operations under 
Arbitration and Wages Board Acts, and industrial accidents. The appendixes con- 
tain detailed information on wholesale and retail prices and rents and on minimum 
rates of wages and hours of labor in the important occupations in the several States 
on December 31, 1918. 


—— —— Official yearbook, containing authoritative statistics for the period 1901-1917, 
and corrected statistics ir the period 1788 to 1900. Melbourne [1919]. No. 11.— 
1918. xl, 1246 pp. aps. 


—— (Soutn Avustraiia).—Inspector of factories. Report, 1918. Adelaide [1919]. 
12 pp. 

Reports 1,814 factories registered, employing 18,566 persons, of whom 1,280 were 
children between the ages of 13 and 16 years. About 30 per cent of the total employees 
were females. Included is a list of trades in which the number of hours worked per 
week is from 44 to 56. The report gives a comparison by industry and by sex and age 
of workers of wage rates prevailing in 1917 and 1918. These show a marked increase 
in 1918. 
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Czecuo-SLov k1a.— Ministére de la Prévoyance Sociale. La Conférence du Travail et 
l’ Etat Tchéco-Slovaque. Prague, 1919. 78 pp. 

As indicated by the title this brochure is essentially a digest of the labor laws in 
force in Czecho-Slovakia on September 30, 1919. ‘‘The Republic has not yet been 
able to establish its social policy, but it has undertaken to modify in consonance with 
new conditions some portions of the Austrian and Hungarian codes which in so far as 
they have not been amended constitute the law of the land during the period of 
transition.” 

A chapter is devoted to the history of the social policy of the State from its origin 
up to the date of the revolution, October 28, 1918. Such social laws as have been 
enacted by the National Assembly are noted in the Monrniy Lasor Review for 
February, 1920, pp. 239 to 245. 


FrRANCE.— Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale. (Direction des Retraites 
Ouvriéres et Paysannes.) Recueil de documents sur les retraites ouvriéres et paysannes; 
Instructions et circulaires. Premiere série, seconde série. Paris, June 1, 1914, 
June 1, 1919. 390, 283 pp. 

Text of instructions and circulars in force on June 1, 1914, and June 1, 1919, con- 
cerning retired workmen and peasants. 


— —— — ——- Lois, décrets et arrétés. Paris, January 1, 1919. 220 pp. 
Text of laws, decrees, and acts in force January 1, 1919, regarding retirement of 
workmen and peasants. 


GERMANY.—Statistisches Amt. Streiks und Aussperrungen, 1915, 1916. Berlin, 1916-17. 
25*, 25 pp. Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, Band 280, 282. 
Volumes 280 and 282 of the Statistics of the German Empire published by the 
Imperial Statistical Office and containing the official strike statistics for the years 1915 
and 1916. The extent of strikes and lockouts in these two years is shown in the follow- 


ing table: 
STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GERMANY IN 1915 AND 1916. 











Strikes. Lockouts 
- | 
% =. Estab- Estab- Persons 
| Number. | lishments} Strikers. |Days lost.; Number. lishments locked Days lost 
| affected. | affected. out. 
Te ae 137 178 | 11,639 | 41,838 | { 7 227 3, 673 
Pbekteduenstscs cece 240 437 124, 188 245, 404 [nee e eee n ee eee e eee ee cone eee ee eee ee eees 








The number of strikes, strikers, lockouts, and locked-out workers in 1915 was insig- 
nificant compared with that of prewar years. In 1916 the number of strikes and 
strikers increased considerably but no lockouts were reported during the year. Of the 
141 labor disputes reported in 1915, 24 terminated favorably for the strikers, 39 were 
partly successful, and 78 failed from the workers’ point of view. The corresponding 
figures for the 240 strikes of 1916 were 27, 130, and 83. 


Great Britain.—Board of Edacation. Salaries of teachers in public elementary schools. 
England and Wales. Statement showing the number of teachers—classified according 
to sex, qualifications, and (except for schools not maintained by local education authorn- 
ties—Education Act, 1902, sec. 15) type of area in which employed—in public 
elementary schools in England and Wales, who on the 1st day of April in each of the 
years 1917, 1918, and 1919 were in receipt of annual salaries of the amounts speci fie d. 
London, 1919. 15 pp. Cmd. 518. Price, 2d. net. 





Board of Trade. Statistical Department. Statistical abstract for the United King- 
dom in each of the last 15 years from 1903 to 1917. Sixty-fifth number. London, 
1919. 429 pp. Cmd.491. Price, 1s. 9d. net. 
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Great Brrrain.—| Foreign Office.| Report on Japanese labor, by Oswald White. 
London, 1920. 42pp. Cmd.511. Price, 3d. net. 

Touches briefly upon the physical and mental qualities of Japanese labor, explaining 
why such labor is inefficient. States that it is the oversupply of labor that causes poor 
wages and low efficiency, and refers to woman and child labor as a feature of Japanese 
industry. There is considerable home work done, which is “‘wretchedly paid.’ 
Draws a rather dark picture of Japanese labor conditions, but concludes that employers 
have come to realize that the care of their workmen pays and that the treatment 
accorded to them in some instances ‘‘appears to reach a comparatively high level.’’ 
Tables are given showing the extent to which labor was employed in factories at the 
end of 1916; results of an inquiry into the cost of living in 1912; an actual family 
budget; average wages paid in Yokohama in July, 1914, and June, 1919, and in Tokyo 
in November, 1918; and strikes in Japan in specified months in 1919. 

— Home Office. First aid and ambulance at factories and workshops. London, 1919. 
21 pp. 9 plates. Price, 6d. net. 

Issued for ‘‘the guidance of occupiers of factories and workshops in establishing at 
their works a satisfactory first-aid and ambulance service.”’ 

—— —— Chief inspector of mines. Mines and quarries: General report, with statistics, 
= — Part III.—Output. London, 1919. Pp. 145-168. Cmd. 531. Price, 
Sd. net. 

The total value of the minerals produced during the year amounted to £257 ,079,792 
(the par value of £1=$4.8665), which was an increase of £32,145,803 as compared with 
1917. The total output of coal was 227,748,654 tons, and the value £238,240,760, show- 
ing a decrease in the output of 20,750,586 tons and an increase in the value of £30,453.- 
866 on the figuresfor 1917. The average price of coal was 20s. 11.06d. per ton in 1918, 
as compared with 16s. 8.68d. in 1917. 

—— Ministry of Labor. Conciliation Act, 1896. Twelfth report of proceedings under 
the Conciliation Act, 1896, and report on arbitration under the munitions of war 
acts. Together with particulars of (1) Proceedings under the Wages (Temporary 
Regulation) Act, 1918, and (2) Settlements arrived at under the Coal Mines ( Mini- 


mum Wage) Act, 1912. General report, 1914-1918. Vol. I. London, 1919. 63 
pages. Chart. 185. Price, 4d. net. 


Directory of joint standing industrial councils, interim industrial reconstruc- 
tion committees, and trade boards, with index of members. [London] January, 
1920. 91 pp. 

Lists 51 joint industrial councils in industries employing about 3,250,000 work- 
people; 24 interim industrial reconstruction committees covering about 491,300 work- 
people; and 23 trade boards representing some 790,200 workpeople. 

—— Treasury. Staffs employed in Government departments. Statement showing the 


staffs of Government departments on 1st December, 1919, compiled from returns fur- 
nished to the Treasury. London, 1920. 3 pp. Cmd. 588. Price, 1 d. net. 


Iraty.—Direzione Generale del Lavoro e della Previdenza Sociale. Divisione Previdenza 
Sociale. Assicurazione obligatoria contro gli Infortuni sul lavoro in agricoltura. 
Atti della commissione incaricata di predisporre lo schema di regolamento. Rome, 
1919. 220 pp. Previdenza Sociale. N. 2. 


The minutes of the commission appointed by the Italian Ministry of Industry, 
Commerce and Labor, to prepare regulations for the carrying out of the law of August 
23, 1917, relating to compulsory insurance against accidents in agriculture. 





LeaGuE or Nations.—Economic and finance section. Conference on international 
a in statistics, August 14 and 15,1919. London, Harrison & Sons [1919]. 
Presents a summary of discussions in the conference on international cooperation 
and statistics held in London in August, 1919; also a brief statement relating to the 
work of the permanent office of the International Institute of Statistics, which is a 
private institution in which 27 countries have representation. Rules governing the 
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organization are given. There is also a brief résumé of the subjects on which statistics 
are now being gathered, including strikes and lockouts, employment, wages and hours 
of labor, cost of living, collective labor contracts, trade-unions and associations, 
cooperation, immigration, emigration, agriculture, railroads, insurance, housing, etc. 
The work of the Bureau of Statistics of the International Institute of Agriculture is 
briefly described. 

Spain.—Instituto Nacional de Previsiébn. Qué es el Instituto Nacional de Previsién. 


Su origen. Operaciones que realiza. Disposiciones por que se rige. Tarifas. 
Madrid, 1919. 40 pp. 


This pamphlet presents the purpose, history, and operations of the various pen- 
sion systems under Government supervision in Spain. 
SWITZERLAND (Ziricn).—Statistisches Amt. Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt Ziirich. 
Jahrgang 1917 zum Teil auch 1918. Ziirich, 1919. sxexviti, 31*, 338 pp. 
The thirteenth volume of the statistical yearbook of the city of Ziirich giving data 
for 1917 and partly for 1918. 


Unofficial. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND Socrat Science. The annals. Vol. 87, No. 
176. The new American thrift. Philadelphia, January, 1920. 1-248 pp. 

Among the subjects treated in this issue the following are of special interest from 
the worker’s standpoint: Thrift as a family and individual problem—some standard 
budgets, by B. R. Andrews; Thrift and labor, by A. H. Hansen; Organized labor’s 
attitude towards the national thrift movement, by Frank E. Wolfe; Food thrift, by 
Raymond Pearl; The function of salvage in the education of industrial workers, by 
George W. Sherman; The development of thrift facilities, by Milton W. Harrison; 
and Cooperative credit institutions in the United States, by James B. Morman. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LaBor. JTilinois Branch. Proceedings of thirty-seventh 
annual convention. Peoria, Victor A. Olander, secretary-treasurer, 1919. 856, pp. 


o_acoel Michigan Branch. Proceedings of the thirtieth annual convention. Lansing, 
Perry J. Ward, secretary-treasurer, 1919. 81 pp. 


AMERICAN Gas AssociaTION. Committee on accident prevention. Accident preven- 

tion. [Philadelphia, 1919.] 27 pp. 

The latest report of this committee is largely devoted to a safety code under the 
heading ‘‘Precautionary measures.’’ There is included an analysis of 1,000 cases 
of accident reported by 77 companies in 29 States. Among 14,656 persons employed 
at the time of reporting, there were 1,000 nonfatal accidents during the first nine 
months of 1919. Several charts are presented showing the number of cases due to 
various causes, the distribution by days of the week and by hours of the day, etc. 
American Lasor YEAR Book, 1919-20. Edited by Alexander Trachtenberg. New 

York City, Rand School of Social Science, 1920. 447 pp. 

Summarizes briefly the most recent developments in the labor movement, both 
in the United States and in foreign countries. The material is arranged in six prin- 
cipal parts, and an appendix: I. Labor in the war; IJ. The labor movement in the 
United States; III. Labor and the law; IV. Social and economic conditions; V. The 
international socialist, labor, and cooperative movement; VI. The socialist move- 
ment in the United States; Appendix. 

Aronovici, Carot. Americanization. St. Paul, Keller Pub. Co., 1919. 48 pp. 
Characterizing the Americanization movements as still in a formative state with 
“achievement hardly measurable in concrete terms,’’ the author considers basic 

factors upon which he believes national unity might be built. 

Buttock, Epna D., compmer. Selected articles on the employment of women. Sec- 


ond and enlarged edition by Julia E. Johnsen. New York, The H. W. Wilson Co., 
1920. 214 pp. Debaters’ handbook series. Bibliography. 
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CavalL_E, J. La Journée de huit heures. La loi du 23 avril 1919. L’historique- 
Vesprit-le mécanisme d’application. Paris, 1919. 146 pp. 

The first part of this study is devoted to a historical review of the eight-hour move- 
ment from its origin in England in 1833, when the first demand was followed by a 
strike of the tailors in London, up to April 23, 1919, when the eight-hour law was 
passed by the French parliament. _ 

The second part is an analysis of the law; its application to varied industries; defi- 
nition of hours of work; its effect on wages; and the methods of enforcement. 

The text of the law of administrative regulations under it and of collective agree- 
ments of national scope entered into are given as appendixes. 


CLARK, ALicE. Working life of women in the seventeenth century. London, George 
Routledge and Sons (Ltd.), 1919. 335 pp. 


Courau, R. Les Assurances Sociales dans les Industries d’ Alsace et de Lorraine. Code 
imperial d’assurances. Assurance des employés. Caisses miniéres de secours. 
Strasbourg [1919]. 116 pp. 


Dusuin, Louis I. The mortality of bituminous coal miners from influenza-pneumonia, 
October to December, 1918. In Journal of Industrial Hygiene, Boston, February, 
1920. P. 488. 

Mortality figures for a total of 4,700 miners insured in the group department of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. during the period cf the influenza-pneumonia epi- 
demic in 1918 show that bituminous coal miners suffered severely from the epidemic 
as compared with workers in other occupations. The following table gives the death 
rates by age periods among such miners in comparison with those for all occupied 


white males: 


INFLUENZA-PNEUMONIA MORTALITY AMONG BITUMINOUS COAL MINERS, OCTOBER 
TO DECEMBER, 1918, COMPARED WITH ALL OCCUPIED WHITE MALES. 





| | 

Annual death rate per 
| 1,000. 

Age group. 





All industrial 


Bituminous 
white males. 


coal miners. 











All ages (15 years and over)............... 50. 1 22.3 
De Io cused daedesbbbek -éandcee 29.5 | 17.5 
Ee eee He ey 62.1 32.6 
Be Oe PEs dc aeseU ecw rsnccescccoscecss 44.4 11.7 





Epre, Lionet D., eprror. Current social and industrial forces. New York, Boni and 
Liveright, 1920. 393 pp. 

A collection of extracts from the writings of authorities on various phases of the 
subject, grouped under the general headings of Forces of disturbance, Potentialities 
of production, The price system, The direction of industry, The funds of reorganiza- 
tion, The power and policy of organized labor, Proposed plans of action, Industrial 
doctrines in defense of the status quo, and The possibilities of social science. The 
chief distinguishing feature of the book is stated to be an “‘effort to bring a wide variety 
of liberal minds to bear on the social and industrial problem.’’ There is an introduc- 
tion by James Harvey Robinson. 


ENGINEERING CounciL. Report of committee on classification and compensation of 
engineers. New York, 29 W. Thirty-ninth Street, December 15, 1919. 17 pp. 


Contains a scheme for the classification of all classes of engineers with a tabular state- 
ment of salaries received in the Federal, State, and municipal services, and a schedule 
of proposed salaries submitted for discussion by the council. 
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GARTON FounDaTION. Memorandum on the industrial situation after the war. Revised 
and enlarged edition. London, January, 1919. 175 pp. Price, 2s. net. 


The present edition represents a considerable amount of revision and addition based 
upon the development of new issues and the enhanced importance of others since the 
publication of the first edition in October, 1916. This earlier edition was noted in the 
September, 1918, issue of the Monraiy LaBor Review, page 353. 


GILBRETH, FRANK B., and Gmspretn, Liawian M. Unnecessary fatique—a multibillion 
enemy to America. In the Journal of Industrial Hygiene, Vol. I, No. 11. Boston, 
March, 1920. Pp. 542-545. 

This paper urges upon workers, organizations, and employers the value of the elimi- 
nation of unnecessary fatigue. 


HAMMOND, J. L.,and Hammonp, Barsara. The skilled laborer, 1760-1832. London, 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1919. 3897 pp. 


Hicnens, W. L. The new spirit in industrial relations. Being an address delivered 
at the United Summer School, Swanwick, Derbyshire, 1919. London, Nisbet & Co. 
(Ltd.), 1919. 381 pp. Price, 6d. net. 


INDEPENDENT LABOR Party (Britisu). Report of the twenty-seventh annual con- 
ference held at Huddersfield, April, 1919. London, 1919. 126 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION. French section. Les clauses 
du travail dans le Traité de Paix. Rapport de M. Justin Godart. Paris, 1919. 
62 pp. Nouvelle serie No. 15. 





La semaine anglaise dans l’industrie du vétement. Rapport présenté a 

V Association frangaise pour la Protection légale des Trevailleurs par Raoul Jay. 
Paris, 1918. 43 pp. Wonselle serie No. 14. 

LAKE CARRIERS’ AssociaATION. Annual report, 1918. Detroit, P. N. Bland Printing 
Co., 1919. 211 pp. 

Leacock, StrePpHeN. The unsolved riddle of social justice. New York, John Lane Co., 
1920. 152 pp. 

This book presents a résumé of the problems which have developed since the 
beginning of the ‘‘industrial revolution” and especially of the troubled outlook which 
now confronts the world. The author analyzes socialistic aims and concludes that 
neither socialism nor the old individualism will work, but that while retaining our 
present system an awakened public conscience must see to it that unemployment and 
neglect of the old and the infirm and of children shall not be allowed: and that more 
opportunities ior leisure, through shortened working hours and ‘‘a progressive move- 
ment of social control alleviating the misery: which it can not obliterate and based 
upon the broad general principle of equality of opportunity,’’ must be established. 
MacDonaLp, J. Ramsay. Parliament and revolution. Manchester, England, The 

National Labor Press (Ltd.), 1919. 116 pp. The Socialist Library X LI. 


Marriott, J. A. R. The right to work. An essay introductory to the economic history 
of the French revolution of 1848. Oxford, England, Clarendon Press, 1919. 97 pp. 


““MINES FoR THE Nation” CAMPAIGN CoMMITTEE. Campaign leaflets Nos. 1 to 12. 
Cooperative Printing Society (Ltd.), London [1919]. 

These leaflets form part of the propaganda of the British miners for nationalization 
of the coal mines and present statistics of accidents, wages, profits, output, strikes 
and lockouts, and prices as arguments for the adoption of their program. 

Mock, Harry E. Industrial medicine and surgery. Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders 
Co., 1919. 846 pp. 210 illustrations. 

This book deals with the new specialty ‘‘the human maintenance problem in 
industry,’’ and is divided into six parts: Industrial health service; Prevention; 
Industrial medicine; Industrial surgery; Compensation; Insurance; Medico-legal 
phrases; and Reconstruction. It is based upon the author’s experience as chief 
physician in a plant employing 15,000 persons. 
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It contains a detailed discussion of the establishment requirements, arrangements, 
equipment, maintenance, and other points connected with the operation of the large 
industrial health department. Especially valuable are the models of systems for 
keeping records, the precise descriptions of arrangement and equipment of medical-aid 
rooms, and the suggestions as to methods of conducting examinations and interviews 
and as to the number of physicians and nurses needed to give adequate care to large 
numbers of employees. 

The book emphasizes that, on the one hand, incompetent and insufficiently trained 
doctors are bringing discredit upon industrial medicine and, on the other hand, because 
of the lack of opportunity for advancement, medical students of the better type do 
not seem inclined to select ‘‘mass” medicine as their life work. Dr. Mock favors 
the employment of part-time industrial physicians, believing that in this way the 
industry can get a better type of physician for the same outlay, and that this type of 
physician can afford to work on a part-time basis and utilize the remainder of his 
time in private practice and scientific investigation in his own specialty. 

Muscio, BerRNarD. Lectures on industrial psychology. Second edition (revised). New 
York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1920. 300 pp. 

Subjects discussed in these lectures are: The immediate aim of industrial psy- 
chology; Mental factors relevant to industry; Selection of workers on the basis of 
natural fitness; The best method of work; and The desirability of applying psychology 
to industry. 

Nast, ALFRED. Principes coopératifs et exposé synthétique de la législation. Pa 
1919. 330 pp. La Régime Juridique des Coopératives. Bibliography. 

This book is a study of the various forms of cooperation in France, covering producers 
and consumers cooperation, credit banks, cooperative agricultural societies, coopera 
tive societies for the erection of cheap dwellings, and cooperative restaurants among 
munition workers. The first part of the book is devoted to a general discussion of the 
principles of cooperation and a classification of the different forms; the second part 
to an analysis of the laws relating to cooperation both in France and other countries. 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SoctaL Work. Proceedings at the forty-sixth a 

session held in Atlantic City, N. J., June 1-8, 1919. Chicago, 1920. 813 pp. 
An account of some of the features of this session of the conference is contained in 
the July, 1919, issue of the Montuiy Lazsor Review, pages 119 to 123, and 238 to 
242. Some of the papers read at the conference are also found in the same number 
of the Review, pp. 1 to 13, 243 to 255. 
The secretary of the conference thus summarizes the character of it: ‘‘In this 
year’s proceedings, the incidence of new principles in social work and of contempo- 
rary influences upon welfare programs is more traceable than heretofore. An example 
is the paramount question of the bearing of the standard of living on social remedies 
as developed especially in the symposium of the Division on Health. The domi- 
nance of the labor interest is shown through discussion appropriately not only in the 
Division on Industrial and Economic Problems, but in nearly every other division.”’ 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON AMERICANIZATION IN INDUSTRIES. An outgrowth of the 
National Conference of Americanization Workers, held in Washington in May 
under the auspices of the Department of the Interior. Proceedings, Nantasket Beach, 
Boston, Mass., June 22, 23, and 24, 1919. A round-table conference of the actual 
workers engaged in Americanization activities within industrial concerns. Boston, 
10384 Kimball Bldg., 1919. 144 pp. 

NationaL Sarety Counciy. Safe practices. No. 32. Exhaust systems. Chicago, 
168 N. Michigan Avenue, 1920. 16 pp. Illustrated. Price, 25 cents. 


NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION CONFERENCE. Program of railroad legislation. Wash- 
ington, October, 1919. 185 pp. Charts. 
Contains a statement by W. N. Doak before the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce of the United States House of Representatives, July 25, 1919, on the 
subject of boards for adjustment of wages and working conditions. 
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NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS AssocIATION. Second preliminary report of committee on 
mortality from tuberculosis in dusty trades. New York, 381 Fourth Avenue, Sep- 
tember, 1919. 24 pp. 

The first preliminary report of this committee, which was submitted to the execu- 
tive committee of the National Tuberculosis Association at its meeting in Pittsburgh, 
December 5, 1918, and published by the Working Conditions Service of the United 
States Department of Labor, was noted in the July, 1919, issue of the Monratiy 


LaBor ReEvIEw, page 288. 


PEOPLE'S YEARBOOK AND ANNUAL OF THE ENGLISH AND Scottish WHOLESALE 
Societies, 1920. Third year of publication. Manchester, England, Cooperative 
Wholesale Society (Ltd.), 1 Balloon Street, 1920. 401 pp. Illustrated. 

Contains statistics of the Cooperative Union and of societies in the various Euro- 
pean countries, as well as articles on the Cooperative Party, housing, and town plan- 
ning, and one by Sidney Webb, on the Poor Law. For a review of the operations of 
the societies belonging to the Cooperative Union see pages 131 and 132 of this issue of 
the Montsiy Lasor Review. 


Puiuurs, H. D. Cooperative marketing in the Chautauqua-Erie grape industry. 
Ithaca, N. Y., September, 1919. 94 pp. Illustrated. Cornell University, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Memoir 28. 


SaGet, JEAN-Baptiste. Le probléme de lVhabitation & bon marché en France et a 
Vétranger. These pour le doctorat, Université de Paris. Paris, 1919. 267 pp. 
Bibliography. 

The first part of this book is devoted to a study of the formation and development 
of the industrial society of Mulhouse which first undertook to solve the problem of 
providing cheap dwellings for workers in France; the second part takes up French 
housing legislation; the third, the problem as it is dealt with in other countries, and 
the fourth offers a solution of the question through municipal action. 


Scott, J. W. Syndicalism and philosophical realism. A study in the correlation of 
contemporary social tendencies. London, A. and C. Black (Ltd.), 1919. 215 pp. 


Seéerov, StavKo. Economic phenomena before and after war. A statistical theory 

of modern wars. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1919. 232 pp. Bibliography. 

An exposition of the theory that modern wars are caused by unstable economic 

equilibrium which is caused by variation in the proportional growth of population, 

production, and consumption. These variations and their effect on the peace of na- 

tions or the world are shown by economic statistical data showing changes in condi- 
tions in pre-war, war, and post-war periods. 


SELLEY, Ernest. Village trade-unions in two centuries. London, George Allen & 
Unwin (Ltd.), 1919. 183 pp. 

An account of the beginning of trade-unionism among agricultural laborers in Eng- 
land in 1833 and of the chief events in the history of such unions down to the present 
time. Tables giving average rates of pay in specified years and groups of years, from 
1837 to 1910 and 1907 to 1917, and minimum rates in 1918 and 1919, as well as cost- 
of-living tables, are appended. 


SHADWELL, ArTHUR. Coal mines and nationalization. London, Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1919. 32 pp. (Reprinted from The Times.) 


Tuomas, Joun. The economics of coal. From the coal seam to the consumer's cellar. 
With special reference to the reports of the Coal Industry Commission (British). 
With foreword by Frank Hodges. London, Independent Labor Party, 1919. 24 


? 


pp. I. L. P. pamphlets, new series, No. 16. Price, 8 d. 


Unirep Mine Workers or America. Constitution of international union, adopted 
at Cleveland, Ohio. Effective January 1, 1920. Cleveland, 1920. 70 pp. 
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VERBAND DER GASTWIRTSGEHILFEN. Protokoll iiber die Verhandlungen des 9. 1% 
bands-Tages. Berlin, 1919. 128 pp. 

The minutes of the ninth general meeting of the German Federation of Hotel, 
Restaurant, and Café Employees, held at Hanover September 23 to 27, 1919. The 
resolutions adopted by the meeting demanded the continued combating of the tip 
system, the strict observance of the eight-hour day, and a two years’ apprenticeship 
for waiters and one of three years for cooks. The meeting also adopted new by-laws 
and regulations for the grant of strike, unemployment, sick, and funeral benefits. 
——. Statut und Untersttiitzungs-Reglement. Beschlossen auf dem 9. Verbandstag in 

Hanover. Berlin, 1919. 31 pp. 

The by-laws and benefit regulations adopted by the ninth general meeting of the 
German Federation of Hotel, Restaurant, and Café Employees. 

ViILLATE-LACHERET, MapAME. Les inspectrices du travail en France. Paris, 1919. 
142 pp. Bibliography. 

This treatise on the subject of women inspectors of labor in France, which was the 
author’s thesis for her doctorate in the college of law of the University of Paris, covers 
the laws creating the positions of women inspectors, conditions governing their em- 
ployment, their power, their relations both to employers and workers, the results 
which have been obtained, and proposed reforms. 

Wane, Sir Cuartes G. Australia. Problems and prospects. Oxford, England, The 
Clarendon Press, 1919. 111 pp. 

Chapters of special interest are on industrial and social problems and land settle- 
ment. In the first of these the author traces the history of industrial arbitration 
in Australia and from this history deduces a few leading propositions for the framing 
of industrial tribunals. These propositions include the following: 

(1) Such tribunals should be composed of experts and practical men, representing 
both employer and employee, with a chairman who is firm but conciliatory. * * * 

(2) Such tribunals should be permanent, that is to say, always available in case 
of emergency. * * * 

(3) To secure the above objects of expert knowledge and prompt action, it follows 
that a board should be appointed for every substantial trade. 


(4) It is essential that these tribunals shall be free from political influence of any 
— ~ ** ss 

(5) I have come to the conclusion, after a long personal experience, that the intro- 
duction of penalties, either in the form of imprisonment or of fine, is an illusory 
protection. 








SERIES OF BULLETINS PUBLISHED BY THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 


[The publication of the annual and special reports and of the bimonthly bulletin was 
discontinued in July, 1912, and since that time a bulletin has been published at irregular 
intervals. Each number contains matter devoted to one of a series of general subjects. These 
bulletins are numbered consecutively, beginning with No. 101, and up to No. 236; they also carry 
consecutive numbers under each series. Beginning with No. 237 the serial numbering has been 
discontinued. A list of the series is given below. Under each is grouped all the bulletins 
which contain material relating to the subject matter of that series. A list of the reports and 
bulletins of the Bureau issued prior to July 1, 1912, will be furnished on application. The 
bulletins marked thas * are out of print. | 


Wholesale Prices. 

* Bul. 114. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1912. 
Bul. 149. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1913. 

* Bul. 173. Index numbers of wholesale prices in the United States and foreign 

countries. 

Bul. 181. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1914. 
Bul. 200. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1915. 
Bul. 226. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1916. 
Bul. 269. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1919. [In press.] 


Retail Prices and Cost of Living. 
* Bul. 105. Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part I. 
Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part IIl-—General tables. 
* Bul. 106. Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part I. 
Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part I1I—General tables. 
Bul. 108. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1912. 
Bul. 110. Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1912. 
Bul. 113. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1912. 
Bul. 115. Retail prices, 1890 to February, 1913. 
* Bul. 121. Sugar prices, from refiner to consumer. 
Bul. 125. Retail prices, 1890 to April, 1913. 
Bul. 130. Wheat and flour prices, from farmer to consumer. 
Bul. 132. Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1913. 
Bul. 136. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1913. 
* Bul. 138. Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1913. 
Bul. 140. Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1913. 
Bul. 156. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1914. 
Bul. 164. Butter prices, from producer to consumer. 
Bul. 170. Foreign food prices as affected by the war. 
* Bul. 184. Retail prices, 1907 to June, 1915. 
Bul. 197. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1915. 
Bul. 228. Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1916. 
Bul. 266. A study of family expenditures in the District of Columbia. [In press.] 
Bul 270. Retail prices, 1913 to 1919. [In press.] 


Wages and Hours of Labor. 
Bul. 116. Hours, earnings, and duration of employment ef wage-earning women in 
selected industries in the District of Columbia. 
Bul. 118. Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons 
Bul. 119. Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. 
* Bul. 128. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1890 
to 1912. 
* Bul. 129. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture indus- 
tries, 1890 to 1912. 
* Bul. 131. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, 1907 to 1912. 
* Bul. 134. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and knit goods 
industries, 1890 to 1912. 
* Bul. 185. Wages and hours of labor in the cigar and clothing industries, 1911 and 
1912. 
Bul. 137. Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad 
ears, 1890 to 1912. ; 
Bul. 143. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 19138. 
Bul. 146. Wages and regularity of employment and standardization of piece rates 
in the dress and waist industry of New York City. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor—Continued. 

Bul. 147. Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry. 

Bul. 150. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 
to 1913. 

Bul. 151. Wages and hours of labor in the iron a.id steel industry in the Unitea 
States, 1907 to 1912. 

Bul. 153. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture indus- 
tries, 1907 to 1913. 

Bul. 154. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and under 
wear industries, 1907 to 1913. 

Bul. 160. Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile 
establishments and garment factories. 

Bul. 161. Wages and hours of labor in the clothing and cigar industries, 1911 to 
1913. 

Bul. 163. Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad 
cars, 1907 to 1913. 

Bul. 168. Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1918. 

Bul. 171. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1914. 

Bul. 177. Wages and hours of labor in the hosiery and underwear industry, 1907 
to 1914, 

Bul. 178. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1914. 

Bul. 187. Wages and hours of labor in the men’s clothing industry, 1911 to 1914. 

Bul. 190. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 
to 1914. 

Bul. 194. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1915. 

Bul. 204. Street railway employment in the United States. 

Bul. 214. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1916. 

Bul. 218. Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1915. 

Bul. 221. Llours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 

Bul. 225. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture indu 
tries, 1915. 

Bul. 232. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1916 

Bul. 238. Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing. 
1916. 

Bul. 239. Wages and hours of labor in cotton goods manufacturing and 
1916. 

Bul. 245. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1917. 

Bul. 252. Wages and hours of labor in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry 

Bul. 259. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1918. 

Bul. 260. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1 

Bul. 261. Wages and hours of labor in woolen and worsted goods manufacturing, 1918. 

Bul. 262. Wages and hours of labor in cotton goods manufacturing and finishing 
191° 

Bul. 265. Industrial survey in selected industries in the United States, 1919. Pre 
liminary report. [In press.] 

Bul. 274. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1919. [In press.] 

Employment and Unemployment. 
* Bul. 109. Statistics of unemployment and the work of employment offices. 

Bul. 116. Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women 
selected industries in the District of Columbia. 

Bul. 172. Unemployment in New York City, N. Y. 

Bul. 182. Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores o 
Boston, Mass. 

Bul. 183. Regularity of employment in the women’s ready-to-wear garment industri« 

Bul. 192. Proceedings of the American Association of Public Employment Offices. 

Bul. 195. Unemployment in the United States. 

Bul. 196. Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference held at Minneapolis 
January, 1916. 

Bul. 202. Proceedings of the conference of the Employment Managers’ Association of 
Boston, Mass., held May 10, 1916. 

Bul. 206. The British system of labor exchanges. 

Bul. 220. Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Public Employment Offices, Buffalo, N. Y., July 20 and 21, 1916. 

Bul. 223. Employment of women afd juveniles in Great Britain during the war. 

Bul. 227. Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference, Philadelphia, Pa., 
April 2 and 3, 1917. 

Bul. 235. Employment system of the Lake Carriers’ Association. 

Bul. 241. Public employment offices in the United States. 

Bul. 247. Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference, Rochester, N. Y., 
May 9-11, 1918. 
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Women in Industry. 
Bul. 116. Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning women ip 
selected industries in the District of Columbia. 
* Bul. 117. Prohibition of night work of young persons. 
Bul. 118. Ten-hour maximum working-day for women and young persons. 
Bul. 119. Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. 
* Bul. 122. Employment of women in power laundries in Milwaukee. } 
Bul. 160. Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercantile 
establishments and garment factories. 
* Bul. 167. Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries. 
* Bul. 175. Summary of the report on condition of woman and child wage earners in 
the United States. 
Bul. 176. Effect of minimum-wage determination in Oregon. 
Bul. 180. The boot and shoe industry in Massachusetts as a vocation for women. 
Bul. 182. Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of 
3oston, Mass. 
Bul. 193. Dressmaking as a trade for women in Massachusetts. 
Bul. 215. Industrial experience of trade-school girls in Massachusetts. 
Bul. 217. Effect of workmen’s compensation laws in diminishing the necessity of 
industrial employment of women and children. 
Bul. 223. Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. 
Bul. 253. Women in the lead industry. 


Workmen’s Insurance and Compensation (including laws relating thereto). 
Bul. 101. Care of tuberculous wage earners in Germany. 
Bul. 102. British National Insurance Act, 1911. 
Bul. 103. Sickness and accident insurance law of Switzerland. 
Bul. 107. Law relating to insurance of salaried employees in Germany. 

* Bul. 126. Workmen’s compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries. 

sul. 155. Compensation for accidents to employees of the United States. 

* Bul. 185. Compensation legislation of 1914 and 1915. 

sul. 203. Workmen's compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries. 

Bul. 210. Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 

Bul. 212. Proceedings of the conference on social insurance called by the Inter- 
national Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 

Bul. 217. Effect of workmen’s compensation laws .in diminishing the necessity of ' 
industrial employment of women and children. 

Bul. 240. Comparison of workmen’s compensation laws of the United States. 

sul. 243. Workmen’s compensation legislation in the United States and foreign 
countries. 

Bul. 248. Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 

Bul. 264. Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Meeting of the International Association 

f of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 

Bul. 273. Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Meeting of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. [In press.] 

Bul. 275. Comparison of workmen’s compensation laws of the United States and 
Canada. [In press.] 

Industrial Accidents and Hygiene. 

Bul. 104. Lead poisoning in potteries, tile works, and porcelain enameled sanitary 
ware factories. 

Bul. 120. Hygiene of the painters’ trade. 

* Bul. 127. Dangers to workers from dusts and fumes, and methods of protection. 
Bul. 141. Lead poisoning in the smelting and refining of lead. 
* Bul. 157. Industrial accident statistics. 

Bul. 165. Lead poisoning in the manufacture of storage batteries. 

* Bul. 179. Industrial poisons used in the rubber industry. 

Bul. 188. Report of British departmental committee on the danger in the use of 
lead in the painting of buildings. 

* Bul. 201. Report of committee on statistics and compensation insurance cost of the 
International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commis- 
sions. [Limited edition.] \ 

Bul. 205. Anthrax as an occupational disease. 

Bul. 207. Causes of death by occupation. 

Bul. 209. Hygiene of the printing trades. 

Bul. 216. Accidents and accident prevention in machine building. 

Bul. 219. Industrial poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives. 
Bul. 221. Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 
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Industrial Accidents and Hygiene—Concluded. 


Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 


Bul. 


230. 
231. 
234. 
236. 
251. 
253. 


256. 


267. 


Industrial efficiency and fatigue in British munition factories. 

Mortality from respiratory diseases in dusty trades. 

Safety movement in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1917. 

Effect of the air hammer on the hands of stonecutters. 

Preventable death in the cotton manufacturing industry. 

Women in the lead industry. 

Accidents and accident prevention in machine building. Revision of 
Bul. 216. 

Anthrax as an occupational disease. (Revised.) [In press.] 


Conciliation and Arbitration (including strikes and lockouts). 


* Bul 
Bul 


Bul. 
sul. 
Bul. 


* Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 


. 124, 
. 133. 


139. 
144. 
145. 


191. 
198. 
233. 


Conciliation and arbitration in the building trades of Greater New York. 

Report of the industrial council of the British Board of Trade on its in 
quiry into industrial agreements. 

Michigan copper district strike. 

Industrial court of the cloak, suit, and skirt industry of New York City. 

Conciliation, arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry of 
New York City. 

Collective bargaining in the anthracite coal industry. 

Collective agreements in the men’s clothing industry. 

Operation of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of Canada. 


Labor Laws of the United States (including decisions of courts relating to labor). 


* Bul 


* Bul. 
* Bul. 
Bul. 
* Bul. 
* Bul. 
* Bul. 
* Bul. 
Bul. 
* Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
sul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 


wo 
112. 
148. 
152. 
166. 
169. 
186. 
189. 
211. 
213. 
224. 
229. 
244. 
246. 
257. 
258. 


Labor legislation of 1912. 

Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1912. 

Labor laws of the United States, with decisions of courts relating thereto 
Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1913. 

Labor legislation of 1914. 

Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1914. 

Labor legislation of 1915. 

Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1915. 

Labor laws and their administration in the Pacific States. 

Labor legislation of 1916. 

Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1916. 

Wage-payment legislation in the United States. 

Labor legislation of 1917. 

Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1917. 

Labor legislation of 1918. 

Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1918. [In press.] 


Foreign Labor Laws. 
Bul. 142. Administration of labor laws and factory inspection in certain European 


countries. 


Vocational Education. 


Bul 


. 145. 


Bul. 147. 


* Bul 
Bul 
Bul 
Bul 


. 159. 
. 162. 
. 199. 
. 271. 


Conciliation, arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry of 
New York City. : 

Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry. 

Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a factory school experiment. 

Vocational education survey of Richmond, Va. 

Vocational education survey of Minneapolis. 

Adult working-class education in Great Britain and the United States 
{In press. ] 


Labor as Affected by the War. 


Bul 


Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 


Bul 


. 170. 
219. 
221. 
222. 
223. 
230. 


249. 


. 255. 


237. 


Foreign food prices as affected by the war. 

Industrial poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives. 

Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 

Welfare work in British munition factories. 

Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the war. 

Industrial efficiency and fatigue in Brii.sh munition factories. 

Industrial unrest in Great Britain. 

Industrial health and efficiency. Final report of British Health of Muni 
tion Workers Committee. 

Join: industrial councils in Great Britain. 
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Miscellaneous Series. 


* Bul. 
Bul. 
* Bul. 
Bul. 


* Bul. 
* Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 


Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 
Bul. 


Bul. 
Bul. 
sul. 


117. 
118. 
1238. 
158. 


159. 
167. 
170. 
174. 


208. 
222. 
242. 
250. 


254. 
263. 
268. 





Pro!ibition of night work of young persons. 

Ten-hour maximum working day for women and young persons, 

Employers’ welfare work. 

Government aid to home owning and housing of working people in foreign 
countries, 

Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a factory school experiment. 

Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries. 

Foreign food prices as affected by the war. 

Subject index of the publications of the United States Bureau of Labo: 
Statistics up to May 1, 1915. 

Profit sharing in the United States. 

Welfare work in British munition factories. 

Food situation in Central Europe, 1917. 

Welfare work for employees .in industrial establishments in the United 
States. 

International labor legislation and the society of nations. 

Housing by employers in the United States. [In press.] 

Historical survey of international action affecting labor. [In press.] 
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SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS ISSUED BY THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, 





Descriptions of occupations, Prepared for the United States Employment Service, 1918-19, 


Boots and Shoes, harness and Saddlery, and tanning. 

Cane-sugar refining and flour milling. 

Coal and water £as, paint and varnish, paper, printing trades, and rubber goods. 

Electrica] manufacturing, distribution, and maintenance. 

Logging camps and sawmills. 

Medicinal manufacturing. 

Metal working, building and general construction, railroad transportation, and ship- 
building. 

Mines and mining. 

Office employees. 

Slaughtering and meat packing, 

Street railways. 

Textiles and clothing. 

Water transportation, 
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